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Arr. L—CHARLES H. PAYNE, D.D., LL.D. 


THERE are men of thought, and there are men of achieve- 
ment. Some characters defy exclusive classification with 
either type because they belong at once to both. Such a man 
was Charles Henry Payne. In his case there was the epic of 
both the inner and the outer life. He was born at Taunton, 
Mass., October 24, 1830, and entered into rest at Clifton 
Springs, New York, May 5, 1899. His career falls naturally 
into four divisions—the period of preparation, the period of 
pastoral service, the period of his college presidency, and the 
period of his educational secretaryship. 

The first school which he entered was the school of adver- 
sity, and “adversity makes men.’” He was the youngest of 
seven children. His father, dying while he was a_ babe, 
left the mother in straitened circumstances. The boy grew 
up under the pinch of poverty. In his early life there was far 
more of toil than of play. While yet very young he acquired 
that discipline attained only through limitations. He came to 
manhood nervy and self-rehant. He was accustomed from the 
beginning to meet obstacles and to overcome them. He expe- 


rienced the power of the new birth when eighteen years of 


age. As has been so often the case with the marked men of 
history, the Spirit of God found him engaged at the common 
tasks of life. He was a clerk in a country store at North 
Dighton, Mass. The effect of his conversion was electric. 
Its immediate result was a consuming religious zeal and a 
quickened intellectual activity. He at once joined the Church, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. William Cone, a devout and 
12 
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successful minister. Ie began to take an active part in pub- 
lic meetings. The Church was quick to recognize his zeal 
and native ability, and granted him a local preacher’s license 
at the beginning of 1850. At that time he was teaching a 
district school near his native village. The character of his 
early preaching was influenced largely by reading Finney’s 
Revival Sermons and by association with James Caughey, the 
evangelist. He had a zeal to win men from the first. His 
tirst sermon was from the text “ Prepare to meet thy God.” 
From time to time he held meetings in schoolhouses and 
farmhouses, preaching to the rural population—many of 
whom became Christians through his labors. These early 
experiences gave color to his entire ministry. To the end his 
life was strong in evangelistic purpose and power. At once 
he recognized the ministry as a high calling. It must not be 
entered upon without due preparation, but the means for an 
education were lacking. ‘To many a faint-hearted young man 
this would have proved a fatal discouragement. To him it 
was nothing. He could make his own way, and he did. 
Mostly by teaching he worked his way through East Green- 
wich Seminary and Wesleyan University, with a brief course 
at Concord Biblical Institute. 

Graduating from college in 1856, he was married in 1857 
to Miss Eleanor Gardiner, of Wickford, Rhode Island. He 
joined the Providence Conference and had successful pastor- 
ates at Sandwich, East Bridgewater, Fall River, and Broadway 
Church, Providence. As the result of his strain to secure 
an education he was hampered in the earlier years of his 
ministry by wavering health. At the Conference of 1865 he 


felt compelled to ask for a year of rest, and took a nominal 


appointment. A few weeks later he happened to be passing 
through New York. Dr. Cyrus D. Foss had just been ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, leaving vacant 
the pulpit of South Fifth Street Church, Brooklyn. Dr. 
James Porter, Book Agent in New York, was associated with 
this church. Learning of Dr. Payne’s presence in the city, he 
secured him to preach as the pulpit supply for the Sunday 
following. On the preceding Friday night President Lineoln 


had been assassinated. The whole country was in a state of 
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panic. It is impossible to describe the feelings with which 
the people gathered in the churches for worship on that mem- 
orable Sunday morning. At the South Fifth Street Church 
the occasion and the man met and fitted each other. The 
preacher of the day came to his task full-armored. By his sane 
and masterly treatment of the crisis he completely captivated 
the large congregation. The officiary of the church came to- 
gether at once and insisted that he should abide among them 
and be their minister. This leads to the mention of a promi- 
nent trait of Dr. Payne’s character and ministry. He was 


ever an ardent patriot. Nothing stirred his soul more quickly 


or more deeply than civic unrighteousness or disloyalty. Again 
and again we have seen him under the spell of this noble 
passion when his whole being was tremulous and dynamie, 
even to the very tips of his fingers. The last entry in his 
diary, made but a few days before his departure, was upon a 
question of national policy. 

Dr. Payne yielded to the wishes of the people and became 
the pastor of South Fifth Street Church. The appointment 
proved the turning point in his career. From that day to the 
end he moved upon the top level of opportunity. He justified 
the confidence of his friends by a series of splendid achieve- 
ments unsurpassed by any of our leaders in this generation. 
Before he had been long at South Fifth Street his enterprising 
spirit conceived a great plan of expansion, and with consum- 
mate skill he led his people forth to build St. John’s Church 
on Bedford Avenue, which was, at its completion in 1868, 
the noblest structure in American Methodism. His fame 
went abroad. Soon his good name was in all the churches, 
The Arch Street Church of Philadelphia was considering a 
similar enterprise, and sought this young Hercules to be its 
leader. He went to be the pastor of this chureh in the spring 
of 1868. Upon the evening of his public reception the sum 
of $80,000 was subscribed toward the enterprise. Here again 
he did heroie service, and led the people on to a remarkable 
victory. Before the end of the second year of his pastorate 
the costly and beautiful temple was dedicated. “Thus within 
five years his magnificent energy built two superb monuments, 


one of brownstone, the other of marble, which will long stand 
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as memorials of his intrepid and inspiring leadership and 
practical power.” Two additional pastorates completed his 
twenty years of pastoral service, one of these being at Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, the other at St. Paul’s Church, 
Cincinnati. 

As a successful pastor Dr. Payne is a model worthy of 
careful study. Men of his type in the pulpit have done 
much to make Methodism what it is. He was a striking 
contradiction of the widespread and harmful notion that n 
man can be at once a faithful pastor and a great preacher. 
He considered a thousand pastoral calls per year a moderate 
achievement. Meantime, his increasing grip upon truth was 
tremendous, and his pulpit efforts ranked with the best in the 
land. As ashepherd of the flock none could exceed him in 
tender ministrations. But his was not merely a mission of in- 
sipid sentimentality to the feeble-minded. He led himself 
the strenuous life. He dealt with great moral problems with 
a viselike grip. As an administrator of affairs he never 
flinched at the most costly and disagreeable duty. His un- 
daunted courage in dealing with practical and difficult prob 
lems amounted to heroism. Upon the occasion of a social 
event at the home of one of his members he was surprised to 
discover that wine was being served. His tract, “ The Social 
Glass and Christian Obligation,” was the result, which is one 
of the most sane and persuasive pleas anywhere to be found 
for the Christian principle of total abstinence. And yet so 
considerately was the entire subject handled that this parish- 
ioner and his family remained the firm friends of Dr. Payne 
to the end of his life. 

Halfway through a great chureh-building enterprise he 
required a man who had subscribed $50,000 to withdraw 
from the membership of the church. The material temple 
might not be completed, but the spiritual temple should be 
kept pure at any cost. For years afterward Dr. Payne never 
returned to preach in the city in which this remarkable event 
occurred but that this man and his family were present to hear 
him. What a tribute to his preeminently Christian method of 
dealing with difficult problems! This quality of his ministry 


is well illustrated by the stirring events of his last pastorate, 
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thus described by Dr. William V. Kelley, his successor in the 
pastorate of Spring Garden Street Church, Philadelphia: 








His ministry did not lack the gladiatorial passion. The militant 
spirit burned in his breast and made him fond of the fray. The sight 
of audacious and insolent wickedness filled him with holy rage, He i 
showed himself a soldier of the cross, a knight of his Master, the King’s, 


Round Table, sworn to ‘‘ride abroad redressing human wrong, to break i 
the heathen and uphold the Christ.” This is remarkably illustrated in || 
his pastorate in Cincinnati, which began in 1874 in the midst of the ex | 
citement of the great temperance revival known as the Women’s Crusade 


in Ohio. He promptly entered the thick of the fight, opening his pulpit 
battery on his third Sunday there with a volley so damaging that the 
mayor, whom he arraigned, thought it necessary to defend himself in the 
press with ‘‘ An Open Letter to Dr. Payne,” to which Dr. Payne at onc¢ 
rephed with ‘‘An Open Letter to the Mayor,” 
was evading his duty and protecting the saloons. In this letter, which 
shook the city, Dr. Payne was a front-fighter, and his wife was one of 
forty-three Christian women who were arrested by the police for praying i 


who, as he pointed out 


with the liquor-sellers and were hurried off to the station house along | 
with thieves and harlots. When they were brought before the police 
court the justice dismissed them with the warning that if they com- 
mitted their awful crime again they would be dealt with severely. 
Week after week the pulpit of St. Paul discussed the situation fairly 
but scathingly, exposing the perfidious and cowardly conduct of the 
city officials; and in all the prolonged excitement and provocation of 
the conflict Dr. Payne bore himself with such mingled fearlessness and 
wisdom as earned throughout the city and the State the grateful friend- 
ship of all decent people and the no less honoring hatred of the classes 
whose curse is their only benediction. 

It is little wonder that a man with such qualities enjoyed 
for years the distinction of being one of the foremost muinis- 
ters of Methodism and of the country. Nor is it strange that, 
while yet in Brooklyn, he was approached with reference to 
the pastorate of the old Park Street Congregational Chureh in 
Boston. To be summoned to a throne of such power would 
have proved too much for a man who was interested chiefly in 
making a career for himself. He declined the advance made, 
stating modestly that he preferred to remain a Methodist. 
This he did, not because he was a narrow bigot or an intense 
sectarian. He was far removed from either of these types. 
But he believed in the providential mission of Methodism, 
and he considered it worth while to sacrifice himself if thus 
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he could contribute somewhat to the fulfillment of this 
mission. This decision was characteristic of the man. He 
was ever loyal to the Church of his choice and love. Within 
a year of the time of his death, in a close heart-to-heart talk, 
he declared that if he were a young man again he would give 
his life to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Our history records no finer instance of intelligent znd whole- 
hearted loyalty than this. 

In 1875 Dr. Payne was elected by the unanimous vote of 
the board of trustees to the presidency of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. lis inauguration took place in June, 1876. The 
conditions prevailing at the time and the immediate influence 
of Dr. Payne’s personality are thus portrayed by Professor 
Edward T. Nelson, the university’s historian : 

Dr. Payne’s administration began in the gloomiest days of financial 
depression ; but the growth of the university during his administration 
was rapid and great. A quickened interest for the university was felt 
throughout the Church; the patronizing Conferences were stimulated to 
renewed efforts for the endowment; the school was advertised on a 


much more liberal scale than before, and the area of its patronage 


greatly enlarged The university and the female college were united. 
As the result of all these influences, both the enrollment and the income 
of the university were doubled in a few years, and the endowment 
largely increased. Dr. Payne was always alert for the interests of the 


institution 


This new field afforded a fine sphere for the exercise of Dr. 
Payne’s distinguished abilities, and he put himself into it with 
a spirit of abandon which was magnificent. No power of 
body or of brain was withheld. Under the touch of his or- 
ganizing ability chaos gave way to orderly progress in every 
department. The momentous task which he immediately im- 
posed upon himself found expression in the motto, “ The 
Ohio Wesleyan University—let us aim to put a thousand stu- 
dents within her walls and a million dollars in her treasury.” 
He gave attention to every detail. He knew every student, and 
especially took a practical, fatherly interest in those who 
needed assistance. To each one personally he was the devoted 


pastor; to the student body in general, the strong disciplina- 


rian and at the same time the winsome evangelist. He was 


the prophet and leading citizen of the community. No 
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bishop of the Church or far-famed lecturer could attract such 
audiences as month after month for years attended his Sunday 
afternoon lectures in the opera house. It has not been given us 
to witness a series of greater oratorical masterpieces than these. 
It was often whispered that the Church’s greatest men were 
in the East. But neither the East nor the West during this 
generation has produced men who in platform and pulpit abil- 
ity were able to outrank Dr. Payne at his best. 

In addition to his onerous home duties he delivered ser- 
mons, lectures, and addresses throughout the State of Ohio 
and other States north, south, east, and west, traveling with- 
out a dollar’s expense to the university, though in its interests, 
twelve thousand miles a year. He poured freely of his own 
personal savings into the treasury of the institution, giving dur- 
ing his presidency in the aggregate nearly eight thousand 
dollars. Such devotion won the admiration of all, and all but 
achieved the ideal with which he began his work. In the first 
year of his incumbency there were 323 students; in the last 
year there were 973, while the assets of the institution steadii) 
increased until they were well on toward the million mark. 

In his annual report for 1889 President Bashford, in a just 
and generous reference to the invaluable service of his prede- 
cessor, Dr, Payne, said: 

His administration marked a great transition in the history of the 
university. He brought about the union of the college and of the Ohio 
Wesleyan Female College, and established coeducation upon a perma- 
nent basis. He secured additional and able teachers for the faculty. 
He greatly increased the number of students in attendance at the col- 
lege. He struggled earnestly and successfully to enlarge the endow- 
ments of the university. He transformed and improved the courses of 
study. He infused new vigor into the administration of the college, 
and by necessary sternness raised the moral and mental standards of our 
students. He became the prophet of the community, and led the city in 
notable civic reform. He became the evangelist of the college, »nd in 
augurated sweeping revivals, thus quickening and elevating the spiritual 
life of hundreds of young people who have since blessed the world by 
their influence Since his call to the secretaryship of the Board of Edu. 
cation he has continued to cooperate heartily and unselfishly with his 
successor in raising funds for the university, In his wider relations to 
the educational work of our Church he has lifted the standard of ad- 


] 


mission to our colleges, unified the educational work of Methodism, 
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quadrupled the contributions to the Board of Education, and rendered 
invaluable service to higher education in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Charles H. Payne brought to the discharge of all his duties 
as pastor, president, and secretary, clear thinking, profound convictions, 
and a strong, manly, courageous spirit. The Ohio Wesleyan University 
owes him a debt of gratitude which succeeding generations will recog- 
nize increasingly. He builded for the future, and the historian of the 
university will recognize him as one of the poten. iactors in molding 
her destiny. He stands with his noble compeers, Thomson and Mer- 
rick, as worthy to rank with Fisk of Middletown, Hopkins of Williams, 
McCosh of Princeton, Dunster and Mather of Harvard, and Stiles and 
the elder Dwight of Yale, among the leaders of higher education in 
America. 


However brilliant and gratifying the achievement with re- 
gard to the university’s material prosperity, Dr. Payne always 
placed the emphasis upon the spiritual side of the work. Let 
his own words from his last report to the board of trustees, 
made in 1888, bear witness. He says: 


The most gratifying part of all my work in this university has been 
that connected with its moral and religious development. Without 
this feature it would have missed its chief charm, and could by no 
means have held me as long as it has. It has been a great and intensely 
interesting pastoral charge, and no pastor in the Church could have felt, 
and borne up under the burden, the weight of responsibility for the 
religious welfare of his charge more than | have felt as a perpetual care 
upon my heart. That these hundreds of young men and women might 
come into early and intimate fellowship with Christ, the ideal man; 
that they might pattern after his perfect character and imitate his un- 
selfish life; that they might seek all noblest ends, and be swayed by all 
highest motives and impulses, this has been ever the object of my con- 
stant prayer and unceasing endeavor. And it has been a constant source 
of marvel, as well as of gratification, that so large a number of youths, 
gathered from all classes in society, should maintain such a high average 
of good order and pure morals and religious character as have been ex- 
hibited in this institution. The specifically religious aspects of my 
work have occupied much of my time, and brought abundant and 
gratifying rewards. The monthly Sabbath lecture, continued through 
all these years, most of the time in the City Opera House, with seldom 
other than a crowded audience of citizens and students, has given me 
the opportunity, highly prized, of meeting both these classes, of neigh- 
bors and of pupils, as a religious teacher. The weekly prayer meeting 
with the students, in which I have met them as a pastor, and the gracious 
revival seasons, with their protracted services, have al] furnished me 


with full pastoral work of the most important character, and have 
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yielded most gratifying results. In the twelve years of my active con- 
nection with the university, very nearly, or quite, one thousand stu- 
dents, the flower of this land and of other lands, have professed faith in 
Christ. It is impossible rightly to estimate the broad sweep of influence 
resulting from this work. 

Dr. Payne was elected by the General Conference of 1888 
to the position of Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Education. “The transition from his college presidency to 
this office was a natural and fitting one, and for the work of 
his new sphere his experience at Delaware was a fine prepa- 
ration. He entered on his new duties not as an amateur, but 
as a master in educational matters. The versatility with which 
he applied his faculties to all parts of his work amazed his 
friends. Year after year he devised fresh programmes for Chil- 
dren’s Day with remarkable fertility of invention. Though 
not an artist, he designed pictures, and, thongh not known as 
a poet, he wrote hymns. But, while he handled these details 
ingeniously and skillfully, his more important work was large 
enough and substantial enough to be called monumental.” 
His grasp upon the general educational problems of the 
Church was clear and comprehensive. To him very much is 
due for what has been accomplished in the coordination of our 
schools and colleges and in the adoption of a high standard 
common to all our higher institutions. It was he who 
sounded the ery “Ten Milllions for our Educational Institu- 
tions for the New Century.” The imperativeness of Cliris- 
tian education had burned itself so deeply into his soul that it 
had become the ruling passion of his life. Of his efficiency as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Education his suc- 
cessor in office, Dr. W. F. McDowell, thus writes: 

As student, teacher, pastor, college president, corresponding secre- 
tary, Dr. Payne won well-deserved distinction. As a student he 
touched all phases of school life as seen in the public school, the acad 
emy, the college, and the theological school. As pastor he became 
familiar with church life in towns and cities. As president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University he came to know practically the life and problems 
of our Christian colleges. As corresponding secretary of this Board he 
broadened his field both of observation and usefulness until he touched 
the entire Church with his influence. 

His devotion to education was thorough and lifelong, beginning in 
his early struggle to obtain an education in spite of limited means, poor 
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heaith, and manifold obstacles. His devotion to Christian education 
developed at last into a passion. To this cause he gave the last twenty- 
five years of his life; for it he spake and wrote his most burning and 
eloquent words; to further it on every field he spared not himself. He 
stood ever and everywhere for sound learning; sham culture was hate- 
ful to his very soul But he stood especially for Christian culture. 
During his presidency he increased endowments, raised the standards, 
enlarged the courses of study, multiplied the attendance of students, and 
represented the Ohio Wesleyan far and wide; but his chief joy at the 
last was that more than a thousand students were converted there during 
his administration. It is doubtful whether the argument for the Chris- 
tian college was ever more forcefully stated than in his last tract, ‘* The 
Christian College a Necessity.” His voice was heard often in the 
Church; it was never heard advocating anything unworthy or unmanly 
or unrighteous. Two words were frequently on his lips—‘‘ character” 
and ‘*‘manliness.” He obtained his ideas of each not in the “ivory 
palaces of kings,” but in the heroic New England of a half century ago, 
from his Puritan ancestry and from the two Testaments. 

On many a platform and in many a pulpit he spoke like a master, 
He was a commanding preacher, ranking with the greatest our later 
Church has produced He was a radical, having the blood and spirit of 
a reformer. 

For eleven years he was Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 


Education. His work in this great office is seen in a score of ways, 


and has been felt throughout our entire educational system. He left the 
affairs of the office in perfect order, His records needed neither ex- 
planation nor adjustment They were without spot or blemish. 

He was a deeply religious man. He lived the white life. His public 


prayers and daily conduct convinced men that he knew the way into 
the secret place of the Most High. He honored the King and loved the 
Church. He enthroned the Christ in his life and sought to enthrone 
him in society. He leaves an unstained name, a noble record of large 
service, and has gone with clean hands to receive a rich reward. 


Regarding his character and services to the Church let those 
speak who know the facts, and who have a right to be heard : 


Dr. W. V. Kelley: A tremendous sort of man was this Charles H. 
Pay: e 

Dr. J. M. Buckley: His office is vacant and may be filled; his place 
is greater than his office—that must remain vacant. 

Dr. C. E. Jeffers He was one of the giants; in many ways a phe- 
nomenal man, one of the greatest teachers of the century, one of the 
most eloquent preachers that ever filled a pulpit, a man of indomitable 


flinching cour , who has left his mark in every city in which 
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Dr. A. B. Leonard: In the pulpit and on the platform he had few 
equals. He has gone, but he has left to his family and to the Church 
of his love and choice a stainless record. 

Dr. 8S. F. Upham: I knew Dr. Payne intimately. We were class- 
mates in college, associates in Conference relations, and close personal 
friends for forty-five years. He was a genuine man, frank and open as 
the day. He attained deserved distinction in many lines, but it was in 
the pulpit that he shone with a bright, steady, and commanding light. 
He was preeminently a preacher. The Gospel which he preached was 
not a puny and inefficient sentimentalism, but the Gospel of a divine 
deliverance from sin. I heard his last public address. . . . How he 
pleaded that morning for a consecrated ministry! He went from the 
Conference room to die, but his work lives, and he lives, for ‘‘ he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 

Bishop W. F. Mallalieu: Forty-eight years ago and a little more I 
first met Dr. Payne. From then till now we have been the closest 
friends. In all these years I never knew him to do or say anything that 
was wrong. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man” may be said of him as truthfully 
as of any man I ever saw or ever expect to see. These last days have 
been days of silent grief and heartache. True friends that are perfectly 
trusted are so rare that it is an unspeakable loss when one departs from 
us. No man on earth was so near my heart as Dr. Payne. He was 
without fear and without reproach. 

Bishop D. A. Goodsell: Dr. Payne brought knowledge, enterprise, 
and great ability to the work which went from my hands to his. I was 
startled at his activity and success. Whatever he did, he did with all 
his might. In God’s service his hot heart burned itself out of this earthly 
life, and was exhaled to God. 

Bishop C. D. Foss: He was a great preacher, a tireless worker, and a 
transparently true and faithful man. Few men have done so much for 
the Church as he. 

Bishop J. H. Vincent: He was an earnest, intense, consecrated, and 
faithful man. He had many kinds of power, and he used all well. He 
was an extraordinary preacher, an ideal pastor, an able teacher, a power- 
ful platform speaker, an efficient administrator, a true friend, and an 

} 


uncompromising Christian 
Bishon E. G. Andrews: As the successor of Dr. Payne in the pastorate 
of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, I quickly came to know and value his 


character and work The things notable in these were the strength of 
his convictions and his loyalty to them, his ability and faithfulness as 
preacher and pastor, his wise forecast of church opportunities and duties, 
and the strenuous will with which he wrought. After 1888, when he 
was made Secretary of the Joard of Education, I came to know him 
still better. The qualities conspicuous in earlier years now appeared 
modified and heightened by large experience as pastor and educator. 
He had become a powerful and attractive preacher and platform speaker, 


i 
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a wise counselor in the general life of the Church, a progressive theolo- 
gian, a courageous yet cautious reformer in Church and State. To his 
new work he gave untiring industry, capacity for broad schemes, a 
luminous and effective advocacy, and an energy which neither indiffer- 
ence, opposition, nor his own imperfect health could abate. He believed 
in God, and therefore attempted and achieved great things. 


As is very often the case with good men, Dr. Payne was 
frequently misunderstood. He was never a man of robust 
physical health. Throughout his career, he wrought under 
the disadvantages of physical weakness. The effect of this 
was sometimes to give a wrong impression as to the real spirit 
of the man. There were those who thought that the scalpel 
was his favorite instrument. But he never used it so merci- 
lessly upon any other man as upon himself. He had lofty 
ideals for himself and for everybody else, and insisted upon a 
high measure of excellence everywhere. He despised shams. 
No man ever had a better right. He was himself absolutely 
transparent and sincere. He knew not how to fawn for favors. 
To balance the truth against self-interest was notin him. God’s 
eternal law of righteousness was his pole star. He always 
steered by this, without fear of man or devil. 

He was individual throughout. His gait upon the street, his 
laugh, his hand shake, his method of using his voice, his ges- 
tures—all were unique and inimitable. Personality throbbed 
at every point of contact. A man of so many angles, so in- 
sistent upon his ideals, so pertinacious in his purpose, so 
aggressive in his action, must now and then of necessity come 
into collision with men of similarly pronounced convictions. 
It has been said that he was ambitious. Naturally he was, but 
he ever held his ambition in check by the taut rein of con- 
science. The central figure of his ambition was not Charles 
H. Payne but Jesus Christ, his Lord and Master. 

His versatility was remarkable. As a writer he excelled. 
His style was a happy combination of the forceful and the 
ornate. If the question in hand were one of morals or reform, 
he was incisive and luminous. He could write in words that 


burned and in sentences that breathed. He was a great reader 
all his life, and kept fully abreast of the times. The latest 


great book was frequently the subject of remark in his con- 
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versations and public addresses. Theologically he was pro- 
gressive, in the best sense of the word. He did not allow 
himself to be tied to the old simply because it was old, nor yet 
to the new because new. What he demanded was the true 
and therefore the best, whether old or new. Thus he was 
related vitally, as every man of like spirit must be, to the 
achievements of the past and the progress of the present. It 
has been an open secret among the younger men of the 
Church for years that no man, young or old, in Methodism was 
more open-minded than Dr. Payne. The larger hope beat in 
his heart, and the larger vision charmed his soul. 

To his other accomplishments he added in later years that 
of an expert money-raiser for church-building purposes. He 
had reduced that business to a science, and had many calls 
from all parts of the country, from Methodist and non- 
Methodist churches, to do that kind of work. His power in 
prayer has well been the subject of comment. He knew how 
to enter into the secret place of the Most High. And this 
—because he walked with God. If there were those who 
thought that his character was lacking in heart quality, it was 
because they did not know or failed to appreciate the man. 
Dr. Payne loved all men with Christian affection. The 
colored man never had a truer friend. None who knew his 
spirit were surprised that he bequeathed his splendid library 
to Gammon Theological Seminary. His love for his former 
students was intense and touching. No more was he the 
rigid disciplinarian, when once college walls had been left be- 
hind. He was now the interested friend and helpful brother. 
Their devotion to him was equally marked. To-day he is 
enshrined in the hearts of thousands. The home life was 
beautiful. To the loyal companion of his years he delighted 
to attribute the largest measure of his success, and upon each 
member of his family he bestowed a tender affection. If the 
Gospel standard of service be the criterion by which men shall 
be awarded their place in the history of our Church, then 
must high rank be given to Charles Henry Payne. 
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Arr. IL—SHAKESPEARE’S MEN. 

In Shakespeare was an abundant love of life. The vital 
streams had not run dry in the channels of his spirit, but were 
in spring freshet, overflowing the banks and inundating 
meadow lands and fields. When Shakespeare touches us we 
feel a vital shock, as if an electrode of the lightning had in 
passing grasped our wrists. He is no dyspeptic, with hung 
head and dolorous voice and mendacious replies and invective 
speech. He does not rage as Walter Savage Landor did, is 
not bellicose with sword at play as Shelley was, nor mild and 
remote as Wordsworth. He was impassioned as the storm, 
but sane and wholesome; he was like contact with the earth. 

Charles Lamb—pale, slender, cloaked, nervous, stammering, 
playful, a delightful sort of human kitten, on his way now 
from the East India countinghouse to his half-mad, crabbed 
old father and Mary his sister, with insanity haunting her 
eyes—is loitering a moment buying at the Strand a volume of 
old plays and hiding it like miser’s treasure beneath his cloak. 
Coleridge is complaisant, ethereal, discursive, bland, imperturb- 
able, mild, with thought-orbit like the sweep of a planet, and 
is dreaming aloud in a conversation in which there are no 
associates. Keats—pale, reticent, invalid, a sensitive plant 
among poets and men, of classic thought, a Greek born cen- 
turies after the days of Greek intellectual supremacy—is hold- 
ing dialogue with Endymion and Hyperion and Lamia until 
his pale cheek flushes like a girl’s. Byron—tyrannical, scowl- 
ing, revengeful, riding hard like an angry bandit—is cursing 
till his breath is spent. Chancer—observant, buoyant, piquant, 
clad in the garment of a king’s follower—drinks his wine 
which comes as part of his laureate stipend, mixes with court- 
ier and soldier, well content, hearing, seeing, enjoying, rejoi- 
cing. Spenser is prisoner in the land of lotus-eaters, and 
sees the drift of blue smoke over distant hills, and hears the 
calling of the sea and of the wind, and thinks this world a 
picture. Tennyson—sad, dreamy, remote, feeling the world 
he does not see, looking eagerly “* to where beyond these voices 


there is peace ”—chants to himself and not to us, 
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And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


Shakespeare—radiant, delighted, amused, careering like a yacht 
with favoring wind, laughing aloud without assigning reason for 
his laughter, intoxicated with the world he wanders in, as if it 
were old wine—is pleased with everything as onaholiday. He 
is as a country boy in town. Everything interests him. Flower, 
schoolboy with “morning face,” beggar, prince, king, knave, 
slattern, fool, the pure, the debauched, the railer, the mad- 
man, the ingrate, the intriguer, the proud pine, the dim vio- 
let, an accusing conscience, the cliff that leans seaward and 
lifts heavenward, Falstaff and Pistol and Prince Hal, the lad 
Arthur and the bawd, Mistress Quickly, the moonlit bank, the 
“sere, the yellow leaf,” the whiteness of Imogen and the 
black darkness of Iachimo—Shakespeare saw them all and 
was interested in them all. So it is nature or man or ghost, 
all is well with him, for he belonged to the brood of discover- 
ers, Gilbert and Drake and Cabot and Raleigh and Hudson; 
only he discovered men—they, island and river and continent 
and inland sea. Not one among that glorious company was 
more adventurous than he. Like them he adventured on the 
uncharted seas. He sails on all waters, enters all harbors, lands 
at all ports, his pennant floating at the mast far as adventure 
dares to sail. Shakespeare’s coat of arms would be, were I his 
herald, an archer with quiver full and the bow bent with 
arrow fitted on the string and all the air full of a shower 
of arrows. That should be his coat of arms and appear upon 
his banner. At every port of soul, however late one visits it 
or early, will be found Shakespeare’s gonfalon floating there. 
He seems ubiquitous. His knowledge of the sou! dazzles us 
like some great light. I feel more and more, as I consort with 
him, that he saw everything and that his serutiny cannot be 
eluded. He does not need to look to see, but sees without 
that crude contrivance. A study of “ Henry IV ” will con- 
vince any skeptic that nothing is hidden from Shakespeare’s 
eyes, whether he look or not. In this play and its successor, 
“Henry V,” we are let into the very privacy of kings. We 
look them full in the face, and answer word for word. What 


they are we know. Shakespeare tells us. Do we not see 
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Henry Bolingbroke and Prince Hal? Are they not in truth 
become among the familiars of our household? Their cares, 
ambitions, anguishes, fears, tremors, stratagems, policies, alli- 
ances, court manners, privacies, and publicities ; their glowing 
patriotism and barren selfishness; their thought’s prologue, 
monologue, epilogue ; their coronation gladness and gasping 
advices on a dying bed—were we not made privy to them all, 
as if we were gentlemen of the king’s bedchamber? These 
two plays are dramas of royalty, and are hung about with 
kings’ banners and helmets and shields. True as this observa- 
tion is, more is to be said, if all the truth is to be uttered. 
England’s two worlds are in these plays. The king’s world 
of court, palace, queenly women, courtier, battlefield, debauch- 
eries, royal wooing, waving banners, and the march—this 
king’s world is here; and, besides, here is an underworld of 
Justice Shallow, with his farming and turnip crops and old 
beau speech and justice court and money-loaning and the tav- 
ern with its sack and bawds and bullies and grim humors and 
rollicking laughter and drunken quarrels—this underworld 
with shabby patriots and enlistments and cowardice and lech- 
ery, inanity, animosities, braggart speech, and craven retreats, 
contumacies, arrogancies, conceits. This England, too, is seen, 
not as through the dust of a summer's highway, but clearly as 
through air after a rain. I know not which is more admirable, 
Shakespeare’s etching of the court or the tavern, his king’s 
antechamber or his justice court. This double world that 
always lives and will live-—Shakespeare is its biographer, and 
a sturdy Boswell he proves himself to be. The entire land- 
scape is his. Nature, man, patrician, plebeian, honor, dis- 
grace—this writer of plays knows them all, and ealls each by 
name as if each were comrade. All zones are his. He loved 
every sign in the zodiac, and claimed each season as his favor- 
ite. Everything and everybody reported to him; he was re. 
ceiving station for the world. 

And he loved human kind. While not physicist nor psy- 
chologist nor politician, he was interested. Everybody im- 
pressed him. His was the art of extracting secrets, of inspiring 


confidences. Everybody told him his story, for this, among 


other reasons, he was a royal listener, and into this willing ear 
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Juliet sobbed her story, and Timon of Athens trumpeted his 
hate. Falstaff swaggered and drank and swore and lied to 
Shakespeare as to Prinee Hal or carbunecle-nosed Bardolph ; 
Mare Antony made no secret of his passion, such as made a 
scepter inconsequential ; Macbeth stamped out his ravings in 
Shakespeare’s presence ; and Lady Macbeth walked with her 
lit candle in her hand so close to the poet he might have 
touched her; and Hamlet heeds him not what time he makes 
soliloquy ; Lear curses his two daughters with scarce an inter- 
mission; Regan speaks her flint-hard words, nor cares that 
Shakespeare hears; Pericles weeps before him—he is the con- 
fidant of this divergent company. Dogberry and Malvolio 
and King Lear’s fool and Launce and Justice Shallow and 
Iago and Leontes and Pandarus, Bassanio and Antonio and 
Shylock, Nym, Pistol, Bottom, Oberon, Angelo—besides all 
that sweet company of fair womanhood whispering or sobbing 
their story forth—they are every one voluble with him, show- 
ing no reticence or next to none; and he hears, sees all, and 
forgets nothing. 

Shakespeare loves men and women, though, as for loving 
women, what man does not? I think no man has ever loved 
women more than he, and am quite sure no poet has. He has 
loved them so as to make many of them queens regnant for- 
ever, and has joyed to lift them into the heaven of the heroic 
and leave them there. My wonder is not at this, but that he 
so evidently loved men, and with such tropic warmth. He 
straitly enjoys them, sees their strength, applauds them so you 
can hear him erying, “ Bravo, bravo,” as one who watches a 
wrestler’s skill, but strangely enough has not a hero among 
them, which is one of the strangest things in strange Shakes- 
peare. His women have many heroines, his men have no 
heroes, howbeit he loves them both. How is this condition 
to be explained? Muyhap Shakespeare’s vast chivalry is key 
to this exclusivenc:s of elevation in womanhood. Even Mis- 
tress Quickly he has dignified by making her in many regards 
the most bewildering feminine character his genius has pro- 
duced. She is not admirable, but is anomalous and marvel- 
ous, and is in genius of execution sister to Falstaff. To ex- 


plain this partiality in Shakespeare puts us at our wits’ ends, 
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and to no avail. The fact remains, however, the explanation 
halts. Among his men, giants as many of them are, is not a 
hero, so far as I have found ; and certainly, if we were writing 
a biography of heroes, not one of Shakespeare’s men would 
find a place in the book. When the Od ysse y is read, Ulysses 
is seen an intended hero. For his statue, the poem is pedes- 
tal; but does any man in Shakespeare impress us so? Some- 
times we are told that Fauleonbridge and King Henry V are 
heroes. They may be. No absolute rule for determining a 
hero has been prescribed. Here we wander at will, as butter- 
flies do on sunny days. No one can say us nay to our claims, 
be they what they may. In both the men named possess some 
heroic, notable qualities, but I would never think of them as 
heroes. Henry is a soldier, outward bound for conquest, and 
is brusque and soldierlike in war and wooing, as Shakespeare 
has him, while the drama is fairly chanted to the tune of bat- 
tle marches. All this I cheerfully concede, at the same breath 
insisting that Henry is somewhat lost on the field of Eng- 
land’s growing greatness; we feel not Henry so much as we 
feel England, he being sword and voice, but England’s sword 
and England’s voice. For myself I cannot feel him. He 
never grasps me as a warrior grasps an enemy and bears him 


down. Columbus and Magellan and Raleigh dig their spurs 
into my sides till the blood starts, but Henry might be a 
paper man for all his might with me. He sailed with England 
over seas and conspired with her triumph, but Shakespeare is 
playing a triumphal march, not for the king but for the king- 
dom. Henry is not so impressive as king as he was as Prince 
Hal. The king has lost in blood and heart, and gained in 
statesmanship. My feeling, as well as my thinking, dissent 
to Henry being counted Shakespeare’s hero or any other 
body’s hero, for that matter. He is soldier like Mare Antony 
saving in this, Antony stirs the blood, while Henry is almost 
sedative. He is aware he is now a king, and his self-con- 
sciousness warps his courtesy and manlier parts, and he wears 
it like his crown and royal garment. His dismissal of Fal- 
staff is so cold, so kingly in its heartlessness as to make us 


resent it for Falstaff’s sake, not as loving him, but that we 
feel the pertidy of the king even as the sad Falstaff did. His 
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forgetfulness is so utilitarian that his face is in eclipse. 


may not rank as hero for the heart. 

One might have expected Julius Ceesar to be hero, since he 
was most apt for such a part of all the men who take rank in 
these dramas, when, digging deep into the play, we find our 
theory disconcerted by the presentation in that most of Czesar's 
career is presented in epilogues, Antony or Cassius telling of 
it in strict seclusions or on the house top of the Forum; and 
on the face of this past master of the Roman world is scarce 
the glow of triumph, not to say the proud light of a premedi- 
tated hero. Or, if there be a hero among his men, not Ham- 
let nor Faulconbridge nor Henry V nor Prospero is he, but 
Falstaff, whom, if Shakespeare did not love and linger over 
as over no other man he has fashioned, I miss his bearing 
utterly. 

If Shakespeare, however, exalted no man into the heaven 
of heroes, neither did he show antipathy toward any man. 
He was without favorites, so far as touches his ecstasy over 
any or special pleading for any. We may put the case thus— 
Shakespeare enjoyed all almost alike and was disinterested in 
attitude toward all his creations, unless there be a shadow of 
favor for Falstaff, for I cannot drown my conviction that, 
into the minute working out of the jesting Sir John, Shakes- 
peare put an enjoyment unknown to any male character in his 
plays. He is without favorites in the sense that he was unfair 
with none, representing each as he was. He enjoyed men 
and women, and admired genius, achievement, thought, love ; 
but I defy anybody to say whether he loved Othello or Iago 
more. I Jean to believing he loved Iago more. Yet, why 
waste guesses? This is simple surmise. Thackeray loved 
Becky Sharpe better than anyone in Vanity Fair, she being 
the one and only one at whom he did not poke fun. She was 
dangerous as a poisoned stiletto. Can we tell what thing he 
created pleased Michael Angelo most? His frescoes, or his 
David, or Moses, or Dawn, or the sky-dome of St. Peter’s ? 
So we cannot tell with any assurance what man Shakespeare 
liked most. He treats all fairly, and is as courteous as Raleigh 
to each of them; but bias toward any is barely visible, if at 


all—certainly not so visible as that any may assert, “ This man 
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he favors and this he dislikes.” He detests nobody, not 
lachimo nor Angelon or Iago. In Shakespeare is nothing vin 
dictive as in Dante, who with a grim urbanity lifts his friends 
into heaven and drops his enemies into hell—a procedure 
touched with a baleful humor, though Dante was not cognizant 
of it. He was too severe to be just. Those who expatriated 
him must be damned as certainly as if God had decreed the 
sentence. That unsmiling poet had made a grim potentate 
whose ears had been deaf to petitions for merey and whose 
acts had been maledictions. Shakespeare has neither hell nor 
paradise ; he has earth, and his men are here and only here, 
for King Hamlet is a ghost at best, and his voice is husky 
and his words inept and sorely uncertain. Shakespeare is no 
advocate; he is fashioner. What does he think of Hamlet? 
Nobody knows. Is he making sport of him, or castigating 
him, or pitying him, or enthroning him? Does he think 
Mare Antony a fool to barter away a world for a woman’s 
kiss, or does he envy him? Who knows? What does he 
think of Shylock? Does he favor Shylock or Antonio? This 
Shakespearean faculty of expressing no preference is astonishi- 
ing and without parallel. Ask him to tell whom he prefers 
and he will smile at us, as at a foolish child, and will make no 
answer. The truth is, the artist is dominant in him, and he 
enjoys his men because they are men and for no other reason. 
Life delights him, as it does kitte.. and birds. The self-ex- 
plication of a soul is what charms him. Momsen hates Cicero, 
and deifies Cwsar; but Shakespeare will have no demigods, 
and will maintain so absolute an impartiality as that we cannot 
break through his reserve. What he at any moment has de- 
lights him as a child is delighted alternately with doll and 
picture book and drawing with colored chalks and playing 
school and writing expectant letters to Santa Claus; and that 
is the end of what we may safely say of Shakespeare’s preter- 


ence. Caliban and Ariel and Prospero and shipwrecked king 


and raging seas flecked with débris of wreck and Miranda and 
Ferdinand—all are dear to him as children to a sire. 

In “ Henry VIII” strict impartiality and absolute truthful- 
ness are exemplified in a striking manner. Whether the drama 
was written during the life of Elizabeth or in the reign of 
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James is not material, inasmuch as to neither of these sover 
eigns would extolling Katharine be palatable. Plainly a 
courtier’s task would have been to have glossed the ruffian 
coarseness of Henry VIII, for he was Elizabeth's father, and 
to have painted in colors unfadingly glowing the character of 


Anne Boleyn, for she was Elizabeth’s mother. Who composed 


this play was not a courtier, meant though it is to glorify 
Elizabeth. If ever a poet was under bonds to be fulsome in 
praise and full of innuendo toward those who were antagonists 
to the reigning sovereign, Shakespeare was such poet, when 
he wrote this triumphal ode to Queen Elizabeth. What to 
expect under the circumstances we readily see, which expected 
thing is precisely what does not happen, for Henry is not lauded, 
but stands out all but totally unlovely. His vices announce 
themselves in his face. His brutality, heartlessness, concupis- 
cence, repugnant egotisin, and autocracy all blossomed in him, 
so that to even an imperfect sight they are apparent. Shakes- 
peare does neither adorn nor praise him, but holds him up in 
naked blameworthiness, to speak and answer for himself. 
We had supposed Katharine had been blamed, would be be- 
littled by look or gesture, for such treatment the case appar- 
ently imperatively demands, whereas, instead, she is pictured 
one of the sweetest women whose heart ever knelt to kiss a 
husband’s hand. Her words, soaked with tears, are honey- 
sweet, and she stands as if she were the queen of grief, nor ever 
in her days of pomp and circumstance was she so queenly. How 
more than strange such presentation in one who is telling a 
story for the ears of those whose fortunes are grown out of 
the grave of her calamities. And Anne Boleyn is not lauded ; 
rather she is discovered to be a weak, vain woman, selfish and 
lacking in moral stamina, yet human and feminine, and she 
stands in shamed contrast with Katharine. If this be not 
anomalous in him who is lauding her daughter, I do not know 
the meaning of anomaly. In painting Wolsey, we who 
loathed him when Queen Katharine turns her tear-dimmed 
eyes full on his face and with her quivering woman’s lips 
calls him her enemy set to do her hurt—this spent glory that 
once was premier puissant we pity, and execrate his master as 
ingrate and unkingly; and this Elizabeth’s father so dethroned 
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from our respect and love. These remarks may serve to justify 
the claim that Shakespeare was “ without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy.” 

Nor has Shakespeare a specifi “ally good man. Edgar, 
Pericles, Prospero, Valentine of the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” Kent, Horatio, Leonatus are clean men and whole- 
some. So is Hamlet. That they are contrived for good men, 
however, would never suggest itself to a careful reader. 
Shakespeare has bad men, weak men, execrable men, men of 
prodigal genius, dominant personalities, whirlwinds of power 
and conquest, laudable men, men not evil, negatively good 
men; but good men, such as might sit for a picture of good- 
ness, as Colonel Newcome, there is not one of, or, if there be, 
I know not who he is. Shakespeare is not in this sense moral 
in purpose. The great moral contentions never wrought 
havoc in his soul, as fierce armies on a battle ground. The 
Puritan rectitude and duty did not thrill him to the center. 
Milton, poet of duty, had net been palatable to Shakespeare, 
I think, and certainly had not been comprehensible; while, to 
have pivoted two epics on sin and sin’s conquest over man, or 
sin and man’s conquest over sin, as Milton did in “ Paradise 
Lost ” and “ Paradise Regained,” or as Bunyan did in “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” is unthinkable of him. Intense moral ear- 
nestness is not apparent in him. Those throes which make the 
travail of a mountain’s birth frivolous in comparison belong not 
to this wide-horizoned dramatist. Raleigh and Shakespeare 
are brothers of one house in their reflection of their genera- 
tion, and they glow as a city illuminated on a gala night. 
They did not take religion too much to heart, leastwise not in 
such fashion as to create earthquake shocks of moral and 
political upheavals and revolutions and renovations, or lead 
them with laughing hearts to the martyr’s flames. They are, 
in short, children of their era, and look as if they had been 
fathered by the Greek gods. I do not suggest that Shakes- 
peare’s dramatic bias was immoral. That is remotest from 
what he is, His was a genius-perception that evil told against 
the evildoer; but, whether he ever approved goodness as 


goodness and for its own sake, I for one cannot tell, but 


gravely doubt. He is the exact contrary of being immoral. 
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I have found him one of the cleanest writers in all literature. 
He has no rejoicing in filth and pruriency and debauchery. 
Coarse he was, when measured by our higher standards, be- 
cause he did not wholly rise—though he rose far—above his 
age in this regard. He is no voluptuary; is always sen- 
suous—as Milton would have the poet be—but never sensual. 
I do not impugn Shakespeare nor his motive; I only hold to 
the atmosphere of his poetry in insisting on his inability to 
conceive goodness in such measure and with such regard as 
appears in the literature of our century; for indeed, that 
view-point belongs to our century and not to his. Free will 
he knew and believed in; vice he saw and knew; virtue he 
beheld and pictured; but, as to what he thought of the two, 
his reticence remains, and a good man like Job there is no 
trace of in Shakespeare, or that he ever thought of such a 
man is dubious. By this phrase “good man” I understand a 
man whose controlling impulse is God and who would honestly 
translate him into the common vernacular of life. Such aman 
Shakespeare never did portray, nor in my judgment, could 
have done so, had he tried. In him is always apparent a 
tidal movement against vice and for virtue. He knew the 
soul’s life too intimately to defy conscience or deny a single 
stab of its envenomed sword, but such attitude is far removed 
from a determinate and glowing allegiance to love and God 
and a career of human betterment. Nor must we confound 
his justice element with the question now under consideration. 
To this justice idea he was always true, just as sunlight would 
be true to tell the whole story of any figure taken in a picture. 
In Angelo, of “ Measure for Measure.” we note this love of 
and fealty to justice. In Richard III, whose conscience, 
pinioned and gagged by day, is free and tempest-toned by 


night; in Macbeth’s growing and childish credulity on the one 


side and his bloody tournament with murdered Banquo on the 
other; in the grim soldier justice with which Bardolph and 
Nym are hung as common thieves, while enlisted soldiers 
fighting for England in foreign wars—though we have spent 
many an idle hour in hearing and seeing them in revels with 
obese Sir John—and Pistol, the braggart coward, is let slink 
home a pimp and vagabond and parasite ; and most of all in 
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Falstaff—lord of laughter and penetrative jest—who by and 
by falls to the shamed level of being a booby tricked by coul- 
try wives, in these we see how just as fate Shakespeare was. 
He would not sin against the central verities ; though to love a 
man like Bunyan or even Edmund Spenser—idealizing virtue 
in his music-making rhymes—is not in him. No man of simple, 
sweet, human goodness ever walked onto Shakespeare’s stage 
and had his coronation. 

Shakespeare’s men are sufficient to the point of greatness. 
As characters they are superb. He has slighted no one of them, 
having done like the builders of medizeval cathedrals, who fin- 
ished every part, however remote, concealed, insignificant, 
with laborious detail and skill. Each man stands full height 
himself. This is true of his women as well, as will witness 
any of the delineations, selecting at random. Are not the 
merry wives of Windsor as clearly disclosed in personality as 
Ophelia or as complete a portrait as Rosalind? This accuracy 
goes further. Launce and his dog Crab are as minute engrav- 
ings as Romeo. Never was beast more completely identified 
with man than here, and as between owner and dog we are apt 
to enjoy the scrubby dog the more, and—as not unfrequently 
occurs—whatever we think of the master, we admire the cur. 
Shakespeare was as painstaking as Balzac, with this difference 
—the difference between talent and genius. Balzac is always 
taking pains, Shakespeare is never taking pains, yet is as ency- 
clopedie in attention to details of finish as if he has passed 
years in study of that single object of creation. Shakespeare 
is as a gifted speaker whose words flow out beautiful and 
abundant as light and with no more effort. A painter could, 
as | suppose, paint a likeness of any person validly introduced 
into the plays as readily as if the subject sat before him, so 
sufficient are the lines of face and figure of character ; as, for 
instance, the murderers in Macbeth, who are much more than 
voice and shadow, with murderous intent and execution, with 
spiteless but venomous thrust. Two murderers have this 


cursed business in their hands, when, at the bloody tryst, ap- 


pears an unanticipated third, and, thongl he is in darkness 
and his face is hid and name unknown, and his voice never 
poised above a hoarse whisper, we see him as in a lurid light. 
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Whoever he is, leadership and a stony, settled purpose are in 
him, and his face is hard, his eyes cold, his lips tightened to- 
gether in spiteless and unpitying determination when the 
horses’ hoofs make merry on the darkened road up which the 


unsuspecting victim rides. And Hubert in “ King John,” pre- 


meditated ruftian to burn out sweet Arthur’s eyes—why he is 
visible as dawn, so that an artist could paint him as if a hun- 
dred sittings had been afforded. In Shakespeare is the efli- 
ciency of the mighty artists, who, with a few strokes of the 
brush, limn a face with accuracy and illumination. Kipling 
has this gift in a high degree ; but Shakespeare is without peer 
in this field, as in many others. Cordelia, inthe tragedy of 
“ King Lear,” is given slighter heed than the king’s fool. She 
appears, is angered at her sisters’ hypocritical protestations of 
love, speaks to the angering of her father, is driven from his 
presence by the whirlwind of his wrath, is wedded to the king 
of France, comes back with an army to win back Lear’s crown 
for him, bends above her father’s sleeping face what time she 
wooes him back from madness, and is borne dead by the de- 
crepit, winter-white Lear back from her death. “ The rest is 
silence,” and yet she suffuses the play as crimson light, the 
skies and clouds and waves on summer evenings. Any artist 
ean see her, and, if he fail in painting her, the failure arises not 
because he does not see her with all sufficiency. She sits as 
throned in sunlight, and she was only a fair, girl shadow pass 
ing across our path in timorous haste. 

And the grave diggers in “ Hamlet,” yokels as they are, we 
feel acquainted with them as if they had been our neighbors 
many years. Their pithy and unfeeling words might drop 
from lips much more modern than themselves. The scene is 
unique, and they preempt the scene asa bride preempts at- 
tention at a marriage, for Hamlet is a lesser figure than they 
while he holds converse with them, they filling the hour even 
as they occupy the grave. The grave making ready for the 
fair Ophelia, the growing mound of damp earth their spades 
are making ; their jesting talk, their cloddy indifference to the 
heartbreak of the occasion; their decision gravely reached 
that, seeing “the crowner hath set on her, and finds it Chris- 
tian burial,” they may with clear conscience dig her grave ; the 
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apostrophe to the spade and to themselves; the proposal of a 
conundrum—which in anybody should be accounted one of 
the cardinal sins; one calling to the other in mandatory voice, 
“Fetch a stoup of liquor,” his singing a rude love ditty while 
he lightly throws out the earth and therewith a skull which, 
after much badinage, Hamlet finds to be “ Yorick’s skull, the 
king’s jester ”’—have done, do we not know the grave diggers 
so as to hear, see, feel them? Or the witches in “ Macbeth,” 
with their hellbroth brewing, their hairy chins, their crooked 
beaks, their ferret eyes, their maudlin, devilish words, their 
crafty imposition on superstitious, gullible general Macbeth 
fresh from his rout of the king’s enemies, ugh! they make us 
shudder; come away! Shakespeare, thou art the chief magi- 
cian, and thy revels are never ended, 

The contagious quality for Shakespeare is mastery. I do 
not think we can mistake him here. He wants characters to 
be princes in what they do, demands imperiously that each be 
masterful. Competency, control, and sufficiency are his trin- 
ity of character virtues. He enjoys, as Phidias might, the 
frame and muscles of Hercules and the beauty-dower of lovely 
Venus, each adequate and satisfactory. Characters must be at 
one with themselves ; nothing must be out of joint. Be they 
bad as king Claudius or foolish, mooning, and simpering as 
Malvolio, or friend like Friar Laurence, or coarse like the old 
nurse to Juliet, or vociferously churlish as Apemantus, or en- 
vious as Cassius, or idealizing and duped as Brutus, or syco- 
phant like Oswald, or king’s tool like Rosencrantz, or politic as 
Polonius, or scheming and wicked as Cymbeline’s queen, or 
fond like Bianca, or sultry in passion like Cleopatra, or vile 
like Boult, or chaste like Marina, or just like Duke Vincento, 
or rebellious as Caliban, or headstrong and rash as Harry Hot- 
spur, or crushed into the sheer poesy of sorrow like Richard 
II, or consequential as Dogberry, or fool as Quince, or fantas- 
tical like Don Armado, or melancholy, as Jaques, or witty as 
Touchstone, or poetic like Lorenzo, or patriotic as Faulcon- 
bridge, or shrewd like Petruchio, or unlovely like Bertram, or 
insanely jealous like king Leontes—each is coherent. Noone 


falsifies himself, no one is obscure. Each stands a chief per- 


sonality in the delineation. Shakespeare demands of each 
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that he be himself, full-grown. The idiotic magistrate as Dog- 


berry must be full idiot, the swashbucket as Sir Tody must be 
roystering asa carnival night. Shakespeare will have all his 
men and women life-size. Is not his unrevealed motto—and we 
can fairly hear him now command as in a general’s imperious 


tone—“ Show what you are ;” 


from which there is no appeal ? 

In a crude way the following groups may include Shakes- 
peare’s men; The fool, the child, the statesman, the politician, 
the soldier, tle aristocrat, Falstaff, the pessimist, the optimist, 
men of the baser sort, the men of pathos, the men of honor, 
the friend, the lover, the man of duty, the men in whom 
conscience, after one fashion or another, operates. Under the 
caption of “ fools” are to be ineluded the clown in “ Twelfth 
Night,” Touchstone, Malvolio, Quince, Bottom, Dogberry, 
Sir Andrew Acuecheek, Launce, Justice Shallow, and Justice 
Silence, with the fool in “ Lear” and Hamlet as jester. Now 
the calling these names shows two classes of fools, namely, the 
intentional and the unintentional, or the fool from plenty of 
sense, and the fool from paucity of sense. Nobody is so 
humorous and ludicrous as the person who never sees himself 
humorous nor feels himself ridiculous. He is solemn as a ghost, 
he never goes, as the pitcher’s balls are sometimes said to, 
in curves, but in straight lines and, like the leading carriage 
in a funeral procession, turns street corners at abrupt angles. 
We feel as if we were chummy with a hearse, when he is 
near. He eschews jest as an irrelevancy, and espouses seri- 
ousness as a profession. He is funnier than jokes, and never 
suspects it, nor could be persuaded. Some are humorous be- 
cause they do not know to be sensible—as a youth enamored 
of himself with pompous egotism wedging himself into all 
occasions, with stilted speech and foppish manners and excess 
of style in make-up, with monocle and jejune mustache and 
bull terrier following as if himself cast a shadow, rouses all 
our risibilities, gives us fits of langhter from which we fear 
we may not recover, while he remains sober as a photograph, 
never doubting that he excites wonder akin to awe. With 
this unintentionally jocose soul belong Quince and Bottom 
and Dogberry and Sir Toby and Sir Andrew and Malvolio 
and Justice Shallow and Justice Silence. The other class of 
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fools is never fool, but always brainy, alert as an Indian on 
guard in war time, keen as a razor-edged sword. Such fools 
make laughter, as a skilled artificer. They use us, we cannot 
use them. They are edged tools, with which to meddle is 
probably to lose some blood. Call him by what name we will 
—wit, humorist, laughter-monger, merrymaker, the cause or 
the exense of laughter—he is still our superior and in part 
our enemy. In him is an intellectual ascendency and a 
meaning we know not quite what. The one class was fool 
from scarcity, the other from excess, of brains. In this latter 
class belong the clown in “ Twelfth Night,” King Lear's fool, 
Hamlet in his saturnine humor, and, as I think, Touchstone. 

Singularly enough, among Shakespeare’s women are no 
fools, nor on the contrary are there any humorists, unless 
Beatrice in “ Much Ado about Nothing” be a single excep- 
tion. Beatrice and Benedick are constantly crossing swords in 
repartee, but, for myself, 1 confess to seeing in her only an 
excess of what I may term feminine priggishness. She does 
not, as appears to me, so much say cute things, merry things, 
as pert things, tart things. Instead of a fund of good humor, 
with its fine bead on the liquor of her words and laughter, 
there is rather in her soul an unconscious discontent looking 
for vent. What she has not, namely, a lover, she affects to 
despise—a trick some women have not forgotten to this hour. 
I may be wrong, for these are so largely matters of opinion 
for which no solid reason can be given, but I am not enter- 


tained nor yet stung to laughter by her jest. She impresses 


me as ill-supplied with good nature, though entirely uncon- 
scious that she isso, and is studied in her rejoinders, as one who 
plays a part without the art to hide that she is conscious. She 
had the repute of being witty, and felt she must live up to 
her reputation at whatever hazard, but when in love she has 
found her heart and ceases to rail, and her sarcasm sleeps, be- 
ing possessor of a happy heart. Beatrice is not therefore an 
exception to the rule of Shakespeare’s presentation of women 
without humor. Benedick’s words have by far the finer flavor ; 
they are always in admirable temper, and he is parrying, not 
making, thrusts, is spontaneous as laughter, and full of good 
humor as Democritus. 
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The child is Arthur in “ King John,” and we love him and 
cannot help it. Shakespeare’s children were girls, and possi- 
bly in his secret heart was a man’s longing for a son, a“ lyttel 


tyke” to follow him along the Avon lanes and through the 


bustle of the London streets. Certain we are that upon the 
child Arthur he has poured a very sky of tenderness. Arthur 
with his child’s treble, his winsome ways and words, his art to 
worm his way into our heart and we not know it, his soft and 
tearful and unsophisticated childish pleading, his persuasive- 
ness, his cogency of argument, because he is a child and gifted 
a pleader by the God of little children—these are portrayed 
with such economy of words and lavishness of idea and sug- 
gestion as are indigenous to Shakespeare. Small wonder, 
therefore, if the child by the tears in his voice and the dear 
pleading of his arms about Hubert’s neck puts out the glow 
upon the iron and makes it passionless as earth. That Shakes- 
peare loved little children, and that his eyes carressed them as 
they passed him on the street or lane, no reader of “ King 
John ” can ever question. 

The statesman is Cardinal Wolsey. Csar, though the 
chief statesman of the Roman race, is not pictured as statesman 
in Shakespeare’s play. Wolsey is alone, lacking in the politic, 
stalwart in his power and genius, the dominator of kings, 
haughty, imperious, opulent, sagacious, ambitious, and yet a 
creature to be put down or up at a gross king’s whim, and in 
his fall more the prince than in his pomp of premiership. 

The politicians are Henry Bolingbroke, Mare Antony in 
his harangue at Ceesar’s funeral, and Polonius. The character 
of Bolingbroke is luminously sketched. Bowing low from his 
prancing steed, saying, “ Your servant, countrymen,” selfish, 
peevish, courting favor assiduously as any lover, veneered, be- 
ing all things to all men if by all means he might fool some— 
that was Bolingbroke. Polonius is the shrewd soul, not quite 
statesman but full-grown politician, skilled in diplomaey, a 
magazine of precedents, lacking the creative faculty and in- 
stinct, whose business is politics rather than policies, crafty 
but not astute, never doubting himself, penetrating all others, 
never guessing he is looked through like glass, intent on sub- 
serviency to his chief, and, when he hides in the queen’s 
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boudoir to ravish Hamlet of his secret, is slain by the quick, 
chance thrust of Hamlet’s suspicious and angry sword. So 
ends this politician. 

The soldier is Henry V, rather than Antony or Faulcon- 
bridge, though Faulconbridge rather than Antony, and Ed- 
mund rather than either. Military prowess and accomplish- 
ment are in Edmund. He is aglitter like a knight in battle 
harness, and is possessed of fire, audacity, ability to mass men 
and hurl them on to victory and lead them back with spoils 
and banners and captives, but is lost in the movement of the 
tragedy of which he is so bad and great a part. Henry is the 
truer soldier portrait. No defeat clouds his campaigns; his 
trophies are crowns and wife and kingdoms. Henry thinks 
himself a soldier, and as a soldier wooes. The soldier at home 
in the infernal din of battle, groans, and charge, and wild 
huzza is what Shakespeare has made Henry to appear. 

Falstaff is a class by himself. He has no brothers. No 
hint ean do him justice. His case must be argued at length, 
like a pending treaty. He is king of laughter, so that when 
he jests the whole world must keep silent. He is the Ameri- 
can humorist, before America gave a jester birth. As him- 
self saw, he was cause of humor in others, provoking brillianey 
from very clods, the versatile, ten-thousand-sided man whose 
huge bulk “ards the lean earth as he walks along * and whose 
amazing wit plays on all about him as if they were pipes 
whose every stop he knew and was full master of. Huge in 
boast and impudence and langhters and bestialities and per- 
suasions with men and women, say now for this arch-jester 
only this—Nobody has ever come in bowshot of his humor. 
Even yet the world’s sides ache with laughter at his jests and 
him. 

The pessimists are Gloucester, in “ King Lear,” and Shy- 
lock and Timon and Apemantus and Cassius, hater of Cvesar, 
and Jaques, in “ As You Like It.” Practically, all shades of 
pessimist mood are presented in these persons. Jaques is 
incipient pessimistic, being melancholy and suspicious and 
dreamy in his views of things; he sees, or thinks he sees, the 


shadows chasing sunlight from the hills. If he change not 


nor die, he will by and by be misanthrope. Gloucester is in 
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nothing amiable. A coarse man, speaking lewdly of the 
mother of his son, steered by no governing motive pure and 
strong, he becomes attempted suicide in his calamities. Ape- 
mantus raves to hear himself, Timon curses because he does 
not hear himself. He had been lavish and foolish: now he 
is splenetic, turbulent, unreasoning, revengeful, and misan- 
thropist. Both moods are insane. Shylock hates them that 
despise him, and his heart so pants for vengeance as that his 
hand plays with the knife for utter love of it. He had ocea- 
sion for his anger, but vengeance is best left to God; and 


vengeance is pessimism grown to fruit. Cassius is cold as ice, 
ht 


bitter as winter, and using every man in range of him as 
hand and knife to stab his enemy, whom he hates for the 
good reason that this Cesar has won applause and popularity 
and glory and Cassius plays a lesser part. Cassius is egotism 
that exalts itself to heaven in estimation, and is selfishness in 
full and poisonous flower. In this company legitimately fall 
the suicides, who are Romeo, Cassius, Brutus, and Othello. 
Romeo had with his equatorial nature loved to distraction, 
had wedded, and now, standing at the tomb of his beloved 
Juliet, finds the day pitch-dark about him. His broken heart 
says the day is dead with Juliet—there can be no more light— 
and that is the full mood of pessimism, Lost hope is a life in 
ruins. Hope must not die. Duty Romeo had not seen, for he 
was one to whom that word had made no loud appeal, and 
such a man is blighted while in gorgeous bloom; so it hap- 
pens his impulse controls him and goads him to drink the 
poisoned cup. Cassius—stoic and pessimist, his plans defeated, 
his ambition slain but not dead, his envy in nothing abated— 
thinks death a lesser evil than to meet his conqueror. In pes- 
simism is little real courage. To live under adverse stars is 
odds harder than to die. Suicide is rank moral cowardice. 
srutus, carried away with his enthusiasm for liberty, finds 
himself the dupe of Cassius who has used him as his dagger 
to work his envy’s spite, finds Caesar truly “ dead as earth ” 
but the republic as dead as Cesar, finds Antony his conqueror, 
and, what is worse, far worse, finds his dreams all dead ; and his 
eyes are dim, he can see no whither save only the road for his 
dagger to his heart. Othello had lost faith, then Desdemona, 
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then had found himself poor dupe of cunning Iago, and leaps 
toward his suicide as swimmer toward the flood. When God 
has died to any soul, suicide is the quick way out of life’s 
trage ly. 

Shakespeare’s optimists are really one, and he, Prospero. 
Fauleonbridge might pass for company, if one would streter 
a point, but he was rather loyal, unquestioning soldier-follower 
than schooled optimist. What Hamlet missed of being by 
his scowling attitude, that Prospero was. Robbed of his 
kingdom, he had his daughter and his books, and therein 
found a kingdom spacious as the skies. He had outlived 
hate, was calm, and so a calmer of the angry waters, scientist, 
and knew the art to make Caliban and Ariel do his bidding, 
schooled to endure adversity with a smiling face and beat back 
ruin with a laughing heart, self-poised, mage, master of him- 
self and so of others, a man who refused to be conquered or 
handicapped by fate, but with his undaunted courage and his 
books found recovery and kingdom. 

Shakespeare’s aristocrat is Coriolanus, and is aristocrat 
life-size. He is a glowing portrait. His stout words of hate 
against the canaille are still hot in the air. Coriolanus was a 
soldier, a hero searred with many battles for the State, and he 
hates the crowd nor loves their cheers, nor feels their curses. 
He is a graphic working out of this attitude toward society, 
the attitude that calls folks cads and lavishes fulsome love 
upon itself. Never was aristocrat so clearly seen, so aptly 
delineated. Into this character, I take it, Shakespeare poured 
the acidity himself had seen in aristocracies. Doubtless he 
had felt the lash of that inferiority that boasts itself in blood, 
and a great name not made but inherited. He is very caustic 
in that he lets the littleness and bigotry of Coriolanus blaze 
out so as to obscure his valor and exploits and hurl him head- 
long to treason. Aristocratic pride is cheap and little. 
Worth is God’s merit mark. Coriolanus should have known 
that worth makes the man—himeelf or another—and that aris- 
tocracies and democracies both have their weaknesses and 
wickedness, and as between the two the common man is the 
conserver of the safety of the world. He was hysterical and 


self-conscious as a foolish girl. 
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The men of the baser sort are Cloten, Pandarus, Claudio, 
Angelo, Iachimo, King John, Richard III, Claudius, Oswald, 
Edmund the bastard, and Iago—not to mention those moral 
scullions, Falstaff, Nym, Pistol, and their ilk. Macbeth shall 
be mentioned in another company, though he belongs here 
too. Bad men belong in many classes. Iago was pessimist, 
and might have found classification there, but that his more 
legitimate ranking was with the basest of the base. Cassius 
belongs here; but, among pessimists, he felt so altogether 
at home, I thought to make him cheerful after his gloomy 


fashion, and so placed him there. Cymbeline was perilously 


near being a base man because weakness, culpable weakness, 
differentiates itself with difficulty from badness and baseness. 
A word to these brothers in wickedness. Cloten, son of Cym- 
beline’s queen, is first coarse, then ambitious in what requires 
no manliness nor manly effort, then criminally weak, then 
base and brutal. Pandarus is paid go-between of lust and 
love, and has come to such shamed eminence as that his name 
is written in the world’s lexicon as “ pander,” a minister to 
lust. Claudio is brother to the chaste, immaculate Isabella ; 
and when his sister’s virtue is assailed by Angelo, the duke’s 
deputy, and this foul ruler makes the sister’s virtue the price 
of the brother's freedom and life, Claudio, fearing death, asks 
Isabella to prostitute herself that he may live. Few concep- 
tions in Shakespeare are more fiercely and mightily wrought 
out than this, and Claudio is damned to all the ages. Angelo 
is ruler who makes rigid laws against vice, and himself holds 
not back from any lust, and will stop at no violence to com- 
pass his will, and is so base as that no pleading from chaste 
lips nor tears from chaste eyes nor eloquence of purity and 
heartbreak can move him; and he is dead- and his name rots. 
Iachimo is in some regards, to my faney, the vilest man in 
Shakespeare, in that he, without a shadow of reason, does the 
foulest thing possible to a man, namely, blemishes a spotless 
woman’s name, and that with her husband. A wager did it. 
Wagers are vicious and vice-producing. Iachimo affects to 
have access to Imogen’s room and person, describes her 
boudoir and her breast so that silly and mean Leonatus—for 


in this he was less than man that he would put his wife’s vir- 
14 
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tue to a wager, but so still does gambling hold nothing sacred 
—is deceived, and Iachimo lets him stay deceived and rest in the 
belief his wife is lewd. Can any man be viler than lachimo ? 
King John is the impotent meanness and rage of a small mind 
set in high places. Richard I1]—as Shakespeare fashions 
him, I do not now raise the question of the historical accuracy 
of the portrait—is a powerful and wicked mind turning all 
its resources of statecraft, cunning, courage, and imperial will 
toward the sinvle task of self-aggrandizement. King Clau- 


dius is a man weak in all but wickedness. Oswald is sycophant 


and pusillanimous. Edmund is aman of military carriage, 
fascinating to women, dissatisfied, ambitious, villainous, heart- 
less when his own interests are jeopardized by kindliness, a self- 
sympathizer, a murderer of a brother’s good name so that he 
may become his father’s favorite and heir, giver-over of 
his father to the charge of treason so he may seize his es- 
tates and this with a courtly semblance of virtue which might 
make Jago envious; and, dying, spitting out with his life’s 
blood 


Some good I mean to do, 


Despite of mine own nature, 


and with his selfishness still regnant in him, seeing by report 
that Goneril and Regan are dead, and for love of him, 
Yet Edmund was beloved: 

The one the other poisoned for my sake, 

And after slew herself. 
Iago is patron saint of villains and hypocrites. Words are lost 
on him. His guilt is black like Erebus. He is so deep a 
hypocrite as to deceive himself, which is the last infamy of 
hypocrisy and becomes its suicide. Only Guido in Brown- 
ing’s powerful drama is worse than Iago. So stands he ina 
foul preeminence. 

The men of pathos are such as Wolsey —for whom no words 
now—and Lear and Richard II and Henry VI; and they 
three are kings! Is this design of Shakespeare to make his 
men of tears all sovereigns? Can kings weep and come to 
ashes as their sweetest morsel? So say these kings with 
broken voices and humbled looks, that used to be so high. 
Richard moaning, 
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I am sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim Necessity, and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. 


And must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly ? 


Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see, 


is very pitiful. And Henry is full brother in this grief. As 
Henry’s father’s father had uncrowned Richard, so now he 
is uncrowned, and Richard and Henry across the years reach 
trembling and unsceptered hands and say with tear-choked 
voice, “ Brothers we, kinsmen in grief.” And Lear—with 
his eighty years and past of snowfall on him and his 
dear, misprized Cordelia in his arms and he with voice metal- 
hard rasping, “ Cordelia, stay a little,” and then sobbing, with 
a drooping voice, 

She’s dead as earth. 

Now she’s gone forever! 
Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little. 


Thou'lt come no more, 


Never, never, never, never, never !— 


well may Edgar say—no words of ours—*“ Very bootless.” 

Hamlet and Othello and Valentine are Shakespeare’s men 
of honor. Hamlet was eager to be honor’s self, but knew not 
how. Othello is not the tragedy of jealousy, as many think, 
but is the tragedy of wounded honor. He was a soldier, and 
soldiers hold honor above all beside. Othello loved with a 
wild, true heart, it is true, but behind this is his sense of being 
shamed in Desdemona, and his hot haste of honor slew him 
and her. He presents the fatuity of honor. His soldier mind 
upset his husband sense and fidelity of love. Valeutine’s is 
honor’s noble and spotless self. 

Some sweet friends are shaped in Shakespeare; and no 
wonder, if he who wrote the “Sonnets” for love of friend 
should from his heart’s deep loves make friendship beautiful 
upon the stage. Enobarbus, in “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
friend to Antony; Menenius, friend to hot-blood Coriolanus ; 
Pisanio at once servant and fast, true friend of posthumous 
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Leonatus and Imogen; Mare Antony, Ossar’s friend and 
eulogist—and for such a eulogium from such a friend who 
might not endure to die ’—and Horatio. And Horatio? Who 
that loves loves not. 
Horatio? Hamlet trusted him as I fear me he did not trust 
God, and left him legacy 
Absent thee from felicity awhile 


To tell my story. 


Had I but time—as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest—O | could tell you— 

But let be. Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou livest ; report me and my cause aright 

To the unsatisfied, 
The rest is silence, and his last look lingers on Horatio’s face, 
and with a voice stained with tears Horatio whispers, “ Now 
cracks a noble heart ; good night, sweet prince.” 

The lovers are Duke Orsino, seeming fickle but surely true , 
Orlando, lover of Rosalind, and a more welcome and comely 
lover woman never would wish to love; Valentine, spotless 
gentleman from Verona, whose love was like himself true as 
the stars and white like their light; Romeo, a tempest of be- 
wildered passion ; Mare Antony, mad with love, checkmated by 
his heart, slave of that haunting voluptuousness named Cleo- 
patra, fond enough to lose an empire and think nothing lost, 
and feeling his wounded way to Cleopatra’s tower to die upon 
her heart and with her kisses on his lips; posthumous Leonatus, 
true in love to lovely Imogen, but weak in trust of her; 
King Leontes, ridiculous in his distrust of stately Hermione ; 
Othello, who loved Desdemona with all the fervor of his 
tropic race; Lorenzo with his poet speech—these are royal 
lovers, and glow like crimson skies that will not fade. 

Hamlet is the man of duty, and essentially he is the one 
man who is so presented, unless we except Kent in “ Lear,” 
who to my thought is rather the faithfulness of the courtier 
than the worker out of sober duty. But Hamlet is trying to 
tind out what his duty is and do it. He did not find it out, 
and did not do it; but the man’s futile endeavors, his collo- 
quies with ghost and king and queen and himself to find 
where duty lay are sufficient to wake my pity and my tears. 
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He haunts me as his father’s ghost does not. His was a soli- 
tary search for duty, and only in his dying throes did he 
behold his opportunity for which his life had waited. Pity 
Hamlet for his endeavor’s sake. 

In strident tones, like wind on winter seas driving through 
rigging of a ship scudding before the gale, conscience speaks 
in Richard III and in Macbeth. When Richard sleeps, con- 
science menaces him like lightning swords; when Macbeth 
wakes, conscience turns the intrepid soldier into a quaking 
voice and fear-whitened face and ghastly look at the empty 
but bloody chair of Banquo, and he calls so that the dinner 
feast is quite undone, calls with pallor in his very words, 

You cannot say I did it: 
Shake not your gory locks at me. 


In Lady Macbeth and King Macbeth conscience rises to its 
noon. 

The time is spent, and more. This Shakespeare’s world of 
men cannot be summoned and arrayed, as in a line of march, 
in such brief space. But they are mighty, and their name is 
legion, and they grow on the imagination like the height of 
midnight skies. 
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Arr. III.—SCHOLASTIC REALISM AND SOME OF ITS 
BEQUESTS TO THEOLOGICAL THINKING, 

As every student of philosophy knows, “realism” in the 
scholastic sense is not properly antithetic to “ idealism ” but to 
“nominalism.” It stands for the conclusion that we are not 
dealing with mere names or conventional signs when we 
mention “ universals”’—general terms, designations of classes, 
names significant of species and genera, such as “ wisdom,” 
“man,” “ bird,” “ animal,” “ body,” “color.” In all instances 
of this kind, it holds, we are dealing with objective realities. 
To speak succinctly, scholastic realism has to do with the 


nature and functious of universals, and represents an emphatic 


position in favor of their reality, their actual existence in an 
objective range or apart from the human mind in its act of 
contemplating them. 

The medieval scholastics found an historic basis for their 
realistic doctrine in Platonism, or in Aristotelianism, or in a 
combination of the two. As commonly understood, Plato 
was an advocate of the most emphatic and unqualified realism. 
Before the individuals of like name he placed the universal ; 
before concrete entities, the ideas. He regarded the latter as 
eternal and imperishable archetypes, uniform and self-identi- 
cal realities ; whereas, individual things belong to the sphere of 
mutation, and depend for the measure of reality which they 
do possess, as well as for their cognizability, upon participation 
in the universal essences, the ideas. So Plato has been gener- 
ally understood to have taught. Lotze makes the suggestion 
that Plato was badly served in this relation by the Greek 
language, as failing to afford suitable means of discrimination 
between “ validity ” and “subsistence ;” that what he wished 
to insist upon was not the independent subsistence of ideas, 
but their unconditioned validity—the fact of an ideal order or 
system which abides in its truth quite independent of any ex- 
pression in the sphere of sensible and concrete reality, the 
perfect and unassailable integrity of thought-distinctions over 
against the flux characteristic of all finite things.* However, 


* Logik, pp. 501-506. 
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the verdict that Plato conceived of the ideas as substantial 
entities can claim a pretty good ground in the fact that a 
philosopher as near to him as Aristotle so judged, and also in 
the fact that historical critics as competent as Zeller, Erd- 
mann, and others have pronounced very decidedly for the same 
conclusion. 

Aristotle repudiated the theory of the independent and sub- 
stantial existence of universals. The individual alone, he main- 
tained, is entitled to be called substance. A general name is a 
predicate-term, not a subject-term. It is significant of an at- 
tribute, or of a complex of attributes, viewed as common to a 
greater or less number of individuals. There is no whiteness 
apart from individual white objects, and no humanity save in 
individual men. To name universals, therefore, is to express the 
common or resembling qualities of a plurality of objects. In this 
line of statements Aristotle seems to stand essentially on the 
basis of conceptualism, or the theory which makes universals 
expressive of concepts—mental representations of the com 
mon or (more strictly) similar in a plurality of objects. But, 
on the other hand, Aristotle made statements which were 
capable of being understood in a sense approximating not a 
little to Platonic realism. With Plato he taught both that 
individuals are known in their essential character in and 
through universals, and that the objects of genuine knowledge 
must be supposed to be real. In this way, notwithstanding 
his ascription of substantiality solely to individuals, he gave 
occasion to emphasize the superior reality of universals. A 
chance was afforded to one who was disposed to interpret 
Aristotle in favor of a somewhat stanch type of realism to do 
so without appearing to go far afield. If not fairly invited, 
this order of interpretation was not distinctly excluded. 
Platonism was undoubtedly the more congenial basis for a 
pronounced realism, but it could also find harborage among 
those who reckoned themselves disciples of Aristotle. 

The essence of the Platonic doctrine came to be expressed 
in the formula universalia ante rem, while the characteris- 
tic feature of Aristotle’s teaching in this relation was set 
forth in the formula wniversalia in re. These formulas may 
be credited with a measure of propriety as applied to the 
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respective ways of thinking of the two Greek philosophers. 
But evidently they are not fitted in themselves to serve as 
means of an accurate classification of realistic doctrine. It is 
necessary to inquire in what sense the universal is supposed to 
be prior to the individual thing, and in what sense it is sup- 
posed to be in the individual thing. As a matter of fact, 
pronounced realists in the middle ages had no objection to 
either formula. If they did not hold that universals are be- 
fore the things in the manner of strictly independent entities, 
they did hold that they have a prior existence as the forms or 
patterns of things contained in the divine mind from eternity ; 
and they were also agreed in maintaining that in an important 


sense they are in things. A discriminating exegesis must 
therefore look beyond the mere formula with which the teach- 


ing of a writer may have been associated. 

It is commonly admitted that Erigena reproduced substan- 
tially the Platonic realism. He conceived of universals as 
real essences, superior in rank to individuals, logically prior 
to them, and containing the fundament of their being. As 
Ueberweg remarks, he seems to have hypostatized the tabula 
logica, making the degrees of abstraction to correspond with 
the degrees in the scale of real existence. A close approxima- 
tion to the realistic teaching of Erigena was made by Anselm. 
He reproached contemporary nominalists for estimating wn?- 
versales substantias as mere words, and for showing them- 
selves incapable of understanding by color anything distinct 
from body, or by wisdom anything distinct from the soul, 
being so merged in sense as to be disqualified from contem- 
plating things sole and pure. He also represented the ideas 
which God thinks in the Logos as a veritable basis of the 
creature universe, the unchanging grounds of changing 
things, originals to which the things of the time-world but 
feebly correspond. Anselm did not indeed define his posi- 
tion very precisely, but such hints as he has given leave no 
reason to doubt that his thinking was emphatically of the 
realistic order. Among those who followed, William of 
Champeanx strongly asserted the objective reality of univer- 
sals, and reduced individuals to the rank of accidental dis- 
tinctions superinduced upon a common base. Fundamentally 
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Socrates, Plato, and the rest, as he represented, are one and 





the same entity, the universal, humanity, which in manifesta- 





tion is diversified by certain accidental forms or characteris- 





tics. In the list of emphatic realists may be mentioned also 
Odo of Cambrai, Bernard of Chartres, Walter of Mortagne, 
and William of Auvergne. 







In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was somewhat 
of a tendency to curtail the realistic theory. This tendency 
may have been due in part to the growing ascendency of 
Aristotle in the thinking of that period. Abelard and John 
of Salisbury are understood to have espoused essentially the 
platform of conceptualism. Even such masters of orthodoxy 
as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas indulged in state- 
ments which make for conceptualism rather than for any type 
of realism. When the former said, Von est universale nisi 
dum intelligitur,* he was certainly very far from giving ex- 










pression to a realistic tenet. Language that looks in the 
same direction may be found with Aquinas.t However, the 






teaching of Aquinas shows also traces of realistic leaven. For 





instance, in his theory of cognition he seems to assume in 
things, as in some sense separable from their matter, a real 
existence of forms, that is, of universals in the sense of the 






realists. A fervent admirer thus construes the theory of the 
“angelic doctor ” relative to the process of knowledge: 






The thing effects by means of the image-like in itself, that is the 
thought element, its entrance into the inner world of images, that is the 
circle of our thinking. Through the species as an element in the being ie 






t 
of the thing, which element is conformable to the soul, the subject [of 






cognition] is placed in the soul. The soul receives the foreign form 


* Metaphys., Lib. v, tract. vi, cap. vii. Cited by Hauréau, Histoire de la Philosophie 
Scolastique, ii, 325. 





+ Dicendum, quod licet quaelibet scientia et definitio sit solum entium, non tamen sf 





oportet quod res eundem modum habeant in exsendo, quem inte lectus habet in incel- 4 





ligendo. Nos enim per virtutem intellectiis agentis abstrahimus species universales 





, 





a particularibus cond itionibus non tamen oportet quod universalia practer par- 
ticularia subsistant, ut particularium exemplaria.—Sum. Theol Pars i, quaest 


xliv, art. iii. 






Creatio non dicit constitutionem rei compositae ex principus praee ristentibus 





sed compositum six dicitur creari, quod simul cum omnibus suis principiis in esse 





~~ 
—— 





producitur.—Sum,. Theol., Pare i, quaest. xiv, art. iv. 





Nomina abstracta non important res per se existentes in genere substantiae ; ut 
humanitas nomen abstractum est, non tamen per se existit.—Cited by Hauréau, e 
il, 414. 
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without losing its own, and that is the preeminence of the cognitive 


being a 


Rather more explicitly than Aquinas, Duns Scotus and 
the Scotists paid tribute to realistic doctrine. It is true that 
on the one hand Scotus reproduced the Aristotelian stress 
upon the individual ; but it is also true that he brought to the 
front the other side of Aristotle’s teaching—his stress upon 
the two facts that individuals are known in their essential char- 
acter through universals, and that the objects of knowledge 
must be supposed to be real. In construing this order of 
representation the “subtle doctor” seems to have assumed 
that, corresponding to the names of genera and species, there 
are objectively subsistent forms, prior in the order of genera- 
tion to the individual, and constituting a nature which without 
detriment to its unity may be in any number of individuals. 
“ Universal natures,” says Stéekl in exposition of Seotist doe- 
trine, “ would exist, even if the understanding which thinks 
them should not exist. . . . Universal natures are constituted 
through the union of the generic and the specitic form, and 
these forms present themselves to the understanding as objects 

‘ated in nature itself, objects which are independent of the 

of thinking on the part of the understanding.” + Scotus 
may have said some things which look in the direction of a 
modification of this decisively realistic teaching, but it must 
at least be admitted that realistic doctrine finds very congenial 

round in his representations. 

In the fourteenth century a distinet revolt against realism 
was inaugurated by William Ocecam and his school. The Oe- 
camist teaching has been styled “ nominalism :” but it is a 
fair question whether it would not be more justly denomi- 


nated “conceptualism.” For a time it ruled a good part of 


The following is a part 
ntibus in hoc distinguiw 


fantum. sed coqnoscer 


cies coagniti es im cog 


: Mittelalters, ii, 789 
Stickl, Hauréa i W in agree in the conclusion that in the Scotistic 
rmalism a very consider e approach was made to the Platonic hypostasizing of 
versals. Some other interpreters have understood Scotus in the sense of a less 
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the ecclesiastical domain. Realism, however, was not effectu- 
ally displaced. In a general view it appears as a prominent 
element in medieval scholasticism. Even in quarters where 
it was not inculeated in the most open and unequivocal 
manner there was a tendency to admit more or less of its 
implications. 

What now is to be thought of scholastic realism? It must 
be pronounced philosophically unsound. It may point to 
truths, but it is not true. There is absolutely no rational 
warrant for the real objectin e existence of universals, and all 
the analogies which are pertinent to the subject are distinctly 
opposed to such existence. Suppose there were in the mind 
of God from « ternity generic and specific patterns of things to 
be made, what connection could these have had with real sub- 
sistence‘ Analogy would lead us to say not a whit more con- 
nection than a rule of action has with the act which it fore- 
casts, or a picture with the object which it represents. A 
man purposing to make clothespins and ball clubs naturally 
fashions in his mind patterns of these things. What relation 
in such a case do the patterns hold to the things? Just sim- 
ply that of antecedent thought-forms. They stand for a 
purely subjective mental function. They are in the mind 
and of the mind, and can no more get out of the mind into 
the things in any real sense than a part of the mind can be 
cut off and inserted into a lump of matter. The things cor- 
respond in certain respects to the patterns, because the will 
uses the patterns as standards or rules of action in making the 
things. In no proper sense are the mental patterns moved 
into the things, or made to reside in them, or to serve as a 
constitutive element of their being. The being of the things 
is due to the shaping, energizing will—the mental patterns 
serving simply as the rational antecedent, the governing rule 
for the agency of the will which effectuates the things. Such 
is the dictate of any analogy to which we can appeal. Out of 
the range of finite experience we can get no warrant whatever 
for the making of any supposed ideas or patterns in the divine 
mind anything more tlian rules of procedure for the creative 
divine will. For aught we know there may be in the divine 


mind ideas which serve as the rational antecedents of things; 
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there may be even ideas of as general a cast as one may be 
pleased to imagine; but that these ideas enter literally into 
the being of things, or are to be credited with any sort oi 
objective or extra-mental subsistence, with any subsistence 
other than purely conceptual, there is no reason to sup- 
pose. It is slipshod thinking which ignores or minifies the 
gulf between the mere notions of things and things them 
selves. 

3ut, it will be asked, is it not true, as Plato and Aristotle 
assumed, that individuals are known through universals, and 
that the objects of genuine knowledge must be supposed to 
be real? This is to be granted. If we look carefully, how- 
ever, at the import of the facts in question, we shall find no 
justification therein of the realistic doctrine. To say that 
individuals are known through universals is simply to say 
that nothing is known in the way of absolute isolation, but 


rather in the way of connection or comparison with the known. 


Having on hand, as understood categories, such general or class 
terms as “animal,” “ rational,” “ volitional,” ‘“ moral,” “ spir- 
itual,” “corporeal,” “mortal,” and “immortal,” we proceed 
to define a given individual that is introduced to our attention 
by applying to the same these terms or as many of them as 
are suitable to the case. What does that signify? That the 
individual is veritably compounded of universals correspond- 
ing to the list of general terms mentioned? Nothing of the 
sort. It signifies merely that the individual is capable of 
being viewed in class relations and is defined to our minds by 
being so viewed. Intrinsically he may be individual in every 
atom of his being; yet if he has points of resemblance to 
other individuals, he can be set in relation to them on the score 
of these points of resemblance—in other words, be associated 
with them under class terms. The resemblances being real, 
the act of association or classification is not arbitrary, but cor- 
respondent to fact. The Platonic and Aristotelian propositions 
under consideration reduce, therefore, to this: The individual 
is defined to our thought by being viewed in class relations, 
and a genuine basis for so viewing him or it is supplied in his 
actual resemblances to other individuals. In the individual 
there is and can be nothing universal. Rationality in John is 
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purely John’s capacity for rational activity. But, in so far as 
John is rational, he has a distinct resemblance to James and 
Nathan and the rest, and so in the comparing mind can be 
brought under a common designation with them. The uni 
versal is a matter of concept or mental representation. Con- 
ceptualism must be pronounced the true theory, it being at 
the same time understood that the concept expressed in a 
general term is not arbitrarily formed, but has respect to actual 
resemblances of individuals. 

Using language with customary freedom, one may indeed 
speak of ideas as being immanent in things. As a matter of 
fact, philosophical writers who confess no allegiance to scho- 
lastic realism are not unaccustomed to define the continuous 
identity of changing things by saying that through all their 
changes they remain true to their immanent ideas. The 
language is excusable, but in strictness, as no one should 
need to be told, there are no ideas in the things. What is 
meant is that the shaping and conserving power back of 
things secures their conformity throughout their history to 
certain types or patterns. 

The substance of the above discussion may be embraced in 
the following summary : 

A general notion is no actual or possible metaphysical existence. All 
real existence is necessarily singular and individual. The only way to 
give the notion any metaphysical significance is to turn it into a law 
inherent in reality, and this attempt will fail unless we finally conceive 
to which a basal intelligence proceeds in 


this law asa rule according 


positing individuals. * 

Scholastic realism being at fault in its fundamental conten- 
tion, any theological structure which has been built upon it 
as a necessary basis must be accounted worthless. Of these 
structures the most notable has been reared in connection 
with the problem of original sin. Not all of the scholastics 
by any means made any direct use of the realistic postulate in 
their attempt to solve this problem. But some of them did. 
Anselm, for instance, proceeding on the common assumption 
of the Latin Church in that age, that Adam’s sin was not 
merely the beginning of the depravation of the human family, 


* Bowne 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 134 
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but chargeable as a matter of guilt to all the members of the 
race, endeavored to explain this universal guiltiness by refer- 
ence to the subsistence of the whole race in the first trans- 
gressor. He admitted that the descendants of Adam were 
not in him in their proper personal character. But human 
nature, he argued, was one; it was in Adam in its entirety 
when he sinned; it was corrupted in its entirety by that 
trespass ; and, as each man that is born has this nature from 
the start, he is justly accounted from the start a guilty sinner.* 
To whatever skirmishing Anselm may have resorted, he 


evidently assumed in this construction the substantial exist- 


ence of a universal, a human nature in Adam, which was not 


merely Adam’s nature, but literally the nature as well of his 
remotest descendant. Representations quite parallel to those 
of Anselm appear in a treatise by Odo of Cambrai.t Nor did 
this order of theological construction end with the palmy 
days of scholastic realism. Survivals of the same marvelous 
scheme for making men into responsible sinners in and 
through a transaction occurring thousands of years before 
their birth appear up to date. In at least two of the promi- 
nent dogmatic works published in this country within the last 
fifteen years a full equivalent of the Anselmic representation 
has place. 

What has already been said may serve to indicate how this 
realistic doctrine ot original sin rebels against philosophical 


interpretation. The real existence of the species, or of a 


A 


general human nature in Adam—a human nature which is 
literally the property of all the descendants of Adam 
artificial and unmanageable conception. How car 

identical nature, re varde d as substantially exist nt, 

present in a plurality of individuals? If it is cou 

visible, then we have the problem as to the possible multi- 
presence of a finite entity—its simultaneous subsistence whole 
and entire in any number of subjects. Nor is this all. We 


have the question as to whether distinctions 
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ceatrices et trjustos 
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amount to anything more than diversities in accidental proper- 
ties. If human nature taken as a real entity, one and self- 
identical, is in every man, then it would seem to follow that 
any given individual of the human race is, in the whole foun- 
dation and core of his being, identical with any other indi- 
vidual and is distinguished from the same only superficially— 
the outcome to which William of Champeaux was led by his 
realistic premises. On that basis one ought not to say with 
emphasis, “* I am myself,” but, rather, “I am any other man 
plus a little surface difference.” This flattening down of the 
significance of personality, we need not say, is something which 
a sober philosophy cannot regard favorably. It is the presup- 
position of all earnest thinking of a theistic and Christian 
order, that distinctions of personality are the most funda- 
mental in the world. Men may be said to have a common 
nature in the sense that they are resembling personalities. To 
affirm that in the fundament and core of their being they are 
all one and the same entity styled * human nature” is to deny 
to them the proper uniqueness and significance of distinct 
personalities. If, on the other hand, the human nature prima- 
rily resident in Adam is supposed to pass literally into his 
descendants through partition, we have a conceit second to 
none in its strangeness and repulsion against all rational con 
struction. This conceit, we judge, has not often come to 
open and explicit expression, The marvel is that it should 
ever have been entertained. Yet we find it distinctly 

nounced by a distinguished advocate of the realistic interpreta- 
tion of original sin. He makes this formal definition, “ An 
individual is a fractional part of human nature separated from 
the common mass.” This identifies human nature with a 
divisible stuff, and suggests the question how many basketfuls 
the pieces would make if they should be gathe red up. More 
than this, it implies that human nature is a stuff characterized 
by a low degree of organization, for even sensible bodies that 
have any high degree of organization cannot be cut to pieces 
without being condemned to utter disintegration. Then, too, 
the question arises how a fractional part of human nature can 
be counted a real human nature. One would hesitate to dig- 


nify with the title of “man” athumb which had been severed 
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from a human hand. By what analogy, then, shall one justify 
the regarding of a fractional part of human nature as a real 
human nature? The most drastic materialism in its attempts 
to construe psychical facts never made resort to a cruder con- 
ception than this of a partition of human nature into real sub- 
stantial portions. 

With these metaphysical shortcomings of the realistic doc- 
trine of original sin must be joined other grounds of objection 
which can never cease to be weighty in the sight of a practi- 
eal mind. It affronts eommon sense to suppose that human 
beings can have a responsible part in a transaction occurring 
before their personal conscious subsistence. The sober judg- 
ment of men leads them to except the first stadiwm even of 
conscious life from accountability, on the ground that newly 
born children have too small a dower of intelligence and self- 
direction to provide for responsible agency. How then shall 
sober judgment tolerate the notion of the responsible partici- 
pation of an individual in an event that happened ages prior 
to his birth and which he had no more power to prevent than 
he had to veto the fiat of creation? Furthermore, if on real- 
istie grounds Adam’s sin is chargeable to the newly born child 
of this generation, then the same child is chargeable on pre- 
cisely the same grounds with all the sins of those preceding 
him in the direct line of his ancestry ; for, in any real sense in 
which the child was in Adam, he was in every one of his an- 
ecestors. If he bears the guilt of Adam’s sin and does not 
bear the whole accumulated load of ancestral transgressions, it 
must be in virtue of a perfectly arbitrary ruling. 

As not being a book of metaphysics the Bible of course 
gives no ditect sanction to the philosophical postulate back of 
the realistic interpretation of original sin. Much more may 
be affirmed. The Bible affords no proper occasion for such an 


interpretation, since it does not by any means enforce belief 


in a responsible or guilty participation of the race in Adam’s 
trespass. Only three or four sentences of a single biblical 
writer afford even a verbal basis for a belief of that sort. And 
one may reasonably regard himself as warned against taking 
these Pauline sentences in a literal fashion, when he finds that 
a like style of interpretation applied to parallel expressions 
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would shut up exegesis to the conclusion that all men actually 
died with Christ and have at the moment of birth in veritable 
possession and process of fulfillment a tolerably full ethical and 
religious code. The apostle, using the prerogatives of vivid 


religious oratory, did not stop to discriminate closely between 


tendency and the goal of tendency. The bad beginning in 


Adam tended to make men sinners, as the glorious consum 
mation of righteous obedience in the dying Christ tended to 
make men die tosin. Men are born with tendencies which, 
left unchecked and unconquered, are quite certain to issue 
into the character and conduct which invite wrath, just as they 
are born with tendencies which in anything like a normal un 
foldment lead to a recognition of the cardinal demands of the 
divine law.* An emphatic expression of these thoughts, an 
oratorical putting of tendency for a natural though not strictly 
necessary result is all that needs to be found in Paul’s state- 
ments. To make his words go on all fours, and thus to put 
a meaning into them that affronts common sense, is quite 
gratuitous, 

To guard against misunderstanding, let it be said that hered- 
ity may be a very considerable fact. Conduct, as respects 
one or another of its conditions, may be placed at a disadvan- 
tage in any given case by reason of some transmitted tendency. 
But an unavoidable inheritance, apart from a consideration of 
what is done with it, is never a ground for condemnation. 
What less than heathenish arbitrariness is it to condemn a child 
on the score of congenital lameness! And what difference 
does it make, so far as blameworthiness is concerned, whether 
the adverse entail appears in the visible members or is hidden 
among the invisible conditions of the soul’s activity? Whether 
it be in the one range or the other, since it is not present by 
any choice or invitation of its subject, no man of sane judg- 
ment can blame its subject for the mere fact of its presence ; 
ind surely God’s judgment ought not to be imagined to be 
less regardful of the truth and reason of things than that of 
men. 

Another application of realistic speculation somewhat less 
distinct than that which we have been considering appears in 


* Compare Rom. vy, 12, with 2 Cor. v, 14; Eph. ti, 3, with Rom. ff, 14, 15. 
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connection with the subject of Christ’s person and work. Ad- 


vocates of the mystical theory of the atonement have sometimes 


represented that Christ’s manhood was not simply an individual 


manhood, but rather generic or universal, and thus capable, 
as in a real manner embracing the race, to have its doing and 
suffering rated as the doing and suffering of men generally. 
Now it is to be admitted that the completeness of Christ’s man 
hood, with its marvelous balance of perfections, and the 
uniqueness of historical position which belonged to Christ 
provide for him as man an extraordinary breadth and full- 
ness of relationships. It is also to be admitted that Christ’s 
transcendence of human measures, his possession of a nature 
spiritual and divine, legitimates the notion of a possible mys- 
tical union between himself and those who adhere to him in 
living faith. But in all this there is nothing to suggest that, 
in @ proper philosophical use of terms, the manhood of Christ 
is not to be regarded as conerete and individual as is manhood 
in any other namable instance. The supposition of a veri- 
table universality, as involving the person of Christ in mist 
and vagueness, tends, so far as it is taken seriously, to embar- 
rass Christian contemplation of the Son of man. It is a sup 
position, too, which is loaded down with difficulties for rational 
thinking. No less than the kindred supposition of an all- 
inclusive Adam, this notion of an all-inclusive Christ assails 
the proper conception of distinctions of personality. It needs 
to be inquired, too, in connection with such a notion, whether 
the universal humanity of Christ embraces all men continu- 
ally, so as to harbor equally the good and the bad, the saved 
and the damned ; also, whether, in case a portion of the race 
is dissevered and given an outside standing, this is to be 
counted prejudicial to the integrity of Christ’s manhood. 
Still, further, it will be pertinent to inquire how, if we are to 
accept the conclusion that all men were in Christ so as to par- 
ticipate in his dying, we are to construe the fact that so 
large a portion of the race must have died before they were 
born. Again, if it is so easy to identify all with one, it may 
be asked why would not a respectable benevolence insist upon 
the identification of all with Christ in his earning of eternal 
and heavenly reward, and so abolish outright all painful con- 
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tingencies as to the destiny of souls. Once more, a rational 
desire for insight into the subject may prompt one to ask 
what the generality of the race were doing in the interval be- 
tween sinning in Adam and dying in Christ. Surely, if that 
space is to be regarded as occupied with any serious business, 
men could fitly be pardoned for being born tired. Beauty 
and charm belong to the thought of union with Christ by the 
bonds of faith and love. The notion that there is in Christ a 
universal manhood, a manhood absorbent or inclusive of men 
generally, is barren, confusing, fantastic. 

Scholastic realism may be credited with a certain service in 
emphasizing the truth that knowledge rejects the isolation of 
its objects, and that in the great system of reality there are 
means for something more than an arbitrary association or 
grouping of objects. In its characteristic tenet, however, it 
appropriated from antique philosophy products of immature 
thinking. The doctrine of the real existence of universals is 
an unmanageable figment. The coming age will show wisdom 
in excludiug from its theological structure anything which 


rests upon the realistic postulate as a necessary basis. 


Heb Salon. 
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Arr. IV.—FAITH AND BELIEF. 

A a@Lance at Cruden’s Concordance will show considerable 
difference in the use of the words “faith” and “ belief” in 
the Bible. The latter word is quoted only once—in 2 Thess. ii, 
13—“ through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth.” Having in mind the passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the faith of the ancients is repeatedly men- 
tioned, we are surprised to find that faith is quoted only twice 
from the Old Testament—Hab. ii, 4, “ But the just shall live 
by his faith,” and Deut. xxxii, 20, “For they area very froward 
generation, children in whom is no faith.” Aside from the 
one occurrence of the word “ belief,” forms of the word—* be 
lieve.” “ believing,” and “ believer ”’—oeccur two hundred and 
eighty-five times in about two hundred and seventy independ 
ent statements, the same statement in several instances having 
been recorded by different writers. About forty of the oceur- 
rences are in the Old Testament, leaving about two hundred 
and thirty for the New Testament. 

The word “faith” occurs two hundred and twenty-six 
times in the New Testament—twice in half a dozen pas 
sages—but the number of independent statements is some- 
what less than two hundred. Tothis number are to be 
added “ faithful” (thirty-nine in the Old Testament; forty 
in the New Testament), “faithfully ” (seven in the Old 
Testament; one in the New Testament), and “ faithful 
ness” (twenty-one in the Old Testament, nearly all in- 
stances being in the Psalins), making three hundred and thir- 
ty-six occurrences in the Bible of affirmative forms of the word 
“faith.” This number does not differ greatly from the num- 
ber of occurrences of the word “ belief,” though there is con 
siderable difference in the usage of individual writers. St. 


John’s gospel, which has forms of “ belief” eighty-six times, 
does not have “faith” at all. In the epistles, excepting St. 
John’s (“ belief” occurring seven times and “ faith” once), 


the word “faith” is largely predominant, especially in the 
epistles of St. Paul. The frequency of occurrence is also 
very noticeable in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the 
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Epistle of James, this being due to the general subject 


which is presented. 

The negative forms of these words are much less commonly 
used. Thus it is that the expression “ faithless ” occurs four 
times, in two independent statements, while the word “ unbe- 
lief” is found seventeen times, the term “ unbelieving” six 
times, and the word “ unbelievers” four times—all of these 
cases being in the New Testament. These instances, added to 
tle various occurrences of the affirmative forms of the word 
“ belief,” make the number nearly the same for forms of the 
words “ faith” and * belief.” 

Looked at from the standpoint of the Greek nearly all, both 
affirmative and negative forms, are translations of some form 
of one Greek word, so that in the mind of the Greek there 
could not be any opposition or even contrast between “ faith ” 
and “belief.” In English there is no verb “ to faith,” and 
the translators have taken the verb “ believe ” to represent the 
Greek verb corresponding to the noun which is translated 
“faith.” For the affirmative noun the Greek has tioti¢, which 
is also, in the Authorized Version, translated “ belief,” as in 
2 Thess. ii, 13, already quoted. Translating here by the 
word “ faith,” as tior:c is translated in other passages in the 
New Testament, the word “ belief” would altogether disappear 
from the Bible. 

Both in the New Testament and in the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament the verb torevw is used; in the New 
Testament the present participle of this verb and the verbal 
adjective muorée are translated “ faithful,” “believing,” and 
“ believer,” the latter term being used to translate the Greek 
adjective and participle once each. Perhaps the most notice- 
able expression is Rom. xv, 13, “ With all joy and peace in 
believing,” which in Greek contains the imfimitive with the 
article, taonc yapac Kai elpyvnc tv rh moretev. Though the 
Greek adjective is translated in three different ways, in some 
passages different terms are used in the translation merely 
for variety of expression, as in John xx, 27: “ Be not faith- 
less, but believing,” m7 yivov dmoroc dAdad moréc. In this 
Greek one term is merely the negative of the other, and a 
parallel translation in the two parts would give, “ Be not un- 
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believing, but believing.” The same variation is shown in 
Rom. iii, 3, “Shall their unbelief make the faith of God 
without effect?” the Greek being, uj) 9 dmoria avrév tiv 
riot tov Oecd xatapyjoe. Another instance, also, is found in 
Rom. xi, 20, “* Well; because of unbelief they were broken off, 
and thou standest by faith,” Kaddc rQ dmoria é&exAdobnoav, 
ov dé ti) tiates Eatrnxac. In these the aftirmative and negative 
nouns tioti¢ and dmoria, “ faith” and “unfaith,” are con- 
trasted, though in the translation not the latter term, but “ un- 
belief” is used. The Greek form of expression does not in 
all parts correspond so closely to the English translation. In 
addition to the Greek forms used in the New Testament, the 
Hebrew expressions rendered “ faithful,” “faithfully,” and 
** faithfulness” are also translated by forms of dA7Oea, “ truth,” 
which is used in all passages in the Psalms and Isaiah where 
“ faithfulness ” occurs in the English translation. 

While nearly all the affirmative Greek terms translated into 
English by “ faith” and “belief” are merely varied forms of 
one Greek word, this is not so in the case of the negative 
terms. These are expressed by moretw with a negative—the 
negative formations dtioréw, dmoria, and dmoroc—and in addi- 
tion by drebéw and dreiGeva, in which the element of persua- 
sion is predominant. ‘ Unbelievers” and “ unbelieving,” four 
times each, are the translations of dtorot; and dreOjaavrec is 
also translated “unbelieving ” in Acts xiv,2: “ But the unbe- 
lieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles.” This verb is also used in 
Acts xvii, 5; xix, 9; Rom. xi, 30, 31; Heb. iii, 18; xi, 31, 
where the translation is “ believed not,” though the negative of 
“believe ” is generally moredw with a negative. ‘Amioréw is 
used in Luke xxiv, 41; Rom. iii, 3; and 2 Tim. ii, 13. “Un- 
belief” is used to translate dora, the regular negative of 
rioric, twelve times, and dzei8ea is employed five times. The 
latter term is also rendered by “disobedience” in four pas- 
sages, and the corresponding verb and verbal are translated in 
the same way. The Latin translation has a variety of expres- 
sions for these terms, but in one passage, Eph. ii, 2, inswas?- 
bilitas, “ unpersuadedness,” gives the force of the Greek. 


. 


Both the verb and noun forms are used in Rom. xi, 30: “ For 


as ye in times past have not believed God, #re:Ojoare, yet have 
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now obtained mercy through their unbelief, deeig.”” Forms 
of the word occur also in verses 31 and 32, or four times in 
three verses. The participial form is used in Heb. xi, 31. 
“With them that believed not, toi¢ dre@joacr,” and in 1 Pet. 
iii, 20, * To the sometimes disobedient spirits, dte:Oj0a0iv rote.” 
The force of the terms, as in some other negative expressions, 
is in the negation of the willingness to believe, and so the denial 
of an attitude inclining toward belief. Yet this difference be- 
tween unbelief and unpersuadedness must not be pressed too 
far, for we read in Heb. iii, 18, 19, “ And to whom sware he 
that they should not enter into his rest, but to them that be- 
lieved not? Sowe see that they could not enter in because 
of unbelief.” These expressions for unbelief are apparently 
synonymous ; yet the latter is dmoria, “unfaith,” while the 
former is ei pi Toi¢ dredjoanyv, “if not to the unpersuaded.” 
In the parallel statement, found in Heb. iv, 6, deidea, “ un- 
persuadedness,” takes the place of dmoria, “ unfaith.” 

Though there is no verb form in English corresponding to 
the noun “faith,” use is sometimes made of the equivalent 
periphrasis “ to have faith,” miortw éyev. This expression oc- 
curs in three gospels five times, in Acts once, and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of St. James three times each. A comparison 
of Matt. xxi, 21, with Mark xi, 22, 23, shows that this is a vari- 
ation of the verbal expression usually translated “ believe.” 
The equivalent of the Greek p riphrasis is found in Latin 
also, and judging by passages quoted in the lexicons, it occurs 
most frequently in Roman legal writings, and its appearance 
in the New Testament may perhaps be an indication of Roman 
influence over the users of Greek. 
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Arr. V.—SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
“DIVINE COMEDY.” 

Tue great increase of the influence of Dante has been one 
of the most notable features of the intellectual life of the 
nineteenth century. At the morning of the twentieth “the 
voice of ten silent centuries” is sounding through the world 
as never before. The first English translation of the “ Inferno” 
was published in 1770. Fifteen years later the same transla- 
tor * published a version of the whole of the Divine Comedy. 
But neither this translation nor one of the “ Inferno” which 
appeared in 1782+ gained either the interest of the English 
public or any great measure of the commendation of critics. 
The translation by H. F. Cary—of which the “ Inferno” 
appeared in 1805 and the whole poem in 1812—was languidly 
received at first, but won its way rapidly after it had been 
eulogized by Coleridge. It passed through several editions in 
a generation, and is still widely read. Many popular editions 
of it have been issued. During the last half century English 
translations of the Divine Comedy have been numerous ; and 
now many English and American students are realizing that 
no other poet suffers so much in even the most faithful trans- 


lation as Dante, and are mastering Italian in order to fully 


enjoy the incomparable music and beauty of the greatest of 
spiritual poems. Among the nineteenth century expositors of 
Dante, France has two or three great names and Germany 
many, though it is only a little more than a hundred years 
since Goethe pronounced the “Inferno” abominable, the 
“ Purgatorio” doubtful, and the “ Paradiso” tiresome. Sehil- 
ler gives no token of any acquaintance with Dante. There 
has been more progress in the study of Dante in the last 
seventy-five years than in the previous five hundred, and the 
interest in the three of his works which have an orderly and 
vital relation to each other—Za Vita Nuova, Ji Convito, and 
La Divina Commedia—is constantly increasing. 

The Vita Nuova tells the story of his youthful love for 
Beatrice—his pure passion for one who seemed to him a mira- 


* The Rev. Henry Boyd. + By Charles Rogers. 
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cle from heaven, whose beauty moved none to envy but all to 


gentleness and faith and love. The Convito relates how after- 
ward human philosophy won his devotion and intellectual 
pride blinded him to the beauty of spiritual faith. The Divine 
Comedy begins with his conversion. Beatrice has now be- 
come to him the embodiment of divine grace and truth. 
Through her comes the gracious summons by which he is led 
to spiritual freedom and rest in God. No other great poem 
has so personal an interest, no other is so autobiographic ; but 
Dante’s journey through hell, his toil upward from cornice 
to cornice of the mount of cleansing, and his ascent from 
glory to glory in the “ Paradiso” were not for himself alone. 
He represented the race. In form the Divine Comedy is a 
literal vision of the world beyond the grave. Nothing can be 
more realistic than the poet’s description of every incident of 
his difficult, perilous, and awful journey through hell, his elimb 
up the purgatorial mountain, and his flight from heaven to 
heaven under the guidance of Beatrice ; his interviews with all 
varieties of sinners and of saints; his first sight of the city of 
Dis, with its domes made red by the eternal fire; his morning 
vision of the trembling sea from the steep mountain of Purga- 
tory; his countless etchings of picturesque details; his por 
traits of fiends, angels, and men and women, lost or gloritied. 
He makes us see the boiling pitch of Malebolge, the bubbles 
that arise in the slime of the Styx from the sobs of the sullen 
who lie immersed in the black mire, the ruined souls fleeing like 
frogs before the face of the heavenly messenger, the traitors 
glimmering through the ice of Cocytus like straws in glass. 

But, while the vision is so literal in form, it has an alle- 
gorical meaning. Dante, the pilgrim, represents man, whose 
salvation is a threefold process: (1) The realization of the 
guilt and doom of sin; (2) The attainment of spiritual purity 
and freedom ; (3) Union with God. In his dedicatory letter to 
Can Grande della Scala, Dante says: 


The aim of the whole and of the individual parts is to bring those who 
are living in this life out of a state of misery, and to guide them to a 
state of happiness. .. . The subject of the whole work, then, taken lit- 
erally, is the state of souls after death regarded as matter of fact ; for 
the action of the whole work deals with this, and is about this. But, if 
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the work be taken allegorically, its subject is man, in so far as by merit 
or demerit in the exercise of free will he is exposed to the rewards or 
punishment of justi 

Henry Hart Milman ealls Dante “the one authorized topog- 
rapher of the medizval hell.” The “Inferno” of Dante is 
nevertheless his own creation; perhaps it would be better to 
say, his own vision of the guilt and punishment of sin. Its 
significance is not in its resemblance to medisval notions of 
hell, but in the features that are original with him. Current 
medizval conceptions of hell were as unreasonable as they 
were grotesque and horrible. Dante’s hell also has abundance 
of grotesqueness and horror, but is never irrational. Sin and 
punishment closely correspond. Grotesqueness, horror, and 
cruelty are essential traits of sin. 

Dante’s supreme contempt was for those who had not suffi- 
cient courage and will power to qualify themselves even for 
hell, “those who lived without infamy or praise,” the caitiff 
wretches hateful to God and to his enemies, who never were 
alive, who endlessly follow a whirling banner and are perpeta- 
ally stung by gadflies and hornets: 

These have no longer any hope of death ; 
life of theirs is so debased, 
ire of every other fate 
em the world permits to be; 
justice both disdain them 


it look, and pass.* 


Thus he emphasizes his respect for the sovereignty of the 
human will. In the descending circles of the “ Inferno” are 
those who have becn masters of their own fate. The infinite 
justice built hell, not supreme caprice. Its foundations and 
those of heaven are both laid in the will of man, who de- 
termines his own destiny, being the free architect of his own 
character. In the “Inferno” are those who “have foregone 
the good of intellect.” They have made their own choice : 
stial justice spurs them on, 
So that their fear is turned into desire, 


This way there never passes a good soul. 


The order of degrees of guilt in the “ Inferno” is signifi- 


cant. The incontinent are in the upper circle; the violent are 


netrical quotations are from Longfellow’s translation. 
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far down; below the violent are the fraudulent, seducers, flat- 
terers, fortune tellers, those who make merchandise of justice, 
hypocrites, thieve Ss, falsifiers ; lowest of all are traitors. This 
order is determined by the relative effect of the various sins 
upon society. The man of appetites mainly wrongs himself ; 
the violent imperil society ; the fraudulent destroy the bond 
of social ¢ mtidence ; universal treachery would annihilate 8O- 
ciety—the traitor can have no mutual fellowship, he isolates 
himself in ice. The intemperate or gluttonous man may make 
himself little better than a beast: but the traitor dehumanizes 
himself and becomes a fiend. Hecan have no home, no friend, 
no country, no God. Even treachery, the worst of sins, has 
its different degrees, ranging downward from those who be- 
tray their kindred, country, or friends to Lucifer, “the em- 
peror of the kingdom dolorous.” 

Many on superficial acquaintance with the “ Inferno ” have 
been repelled by its horrors, its seemingly cruel torments. 
jut in reality Dante represents sin as its own punishment. 
His material representations — doleful, grotesque, horrible, 
terrible—are all the fruit of the respective sins. Each works 
its own punishment. Its doom is in its nature. The essence 
of sin is seltishness, which is destructive of real selfhood. 
The weary, naked, ruined souls blaspheme God, the human 
race, their progenitors, and their own birth. Lustful passion 
is a hurricane that never rests, driving the soul in darkness 


” 


“hither, thither, downward, upward Intemperance and 
gluttony make men beastly and drench them in filth. The 
avaricious and the prodigal both have an ignoble and fruit- 
less slavery to material things, and their hell is simply the 
perpetuation of their ill-giving and ill-taking. Anger fills the 


soul with sluggish smoke and mire.* Political corruption is 


like boiling piteh. Hypocrites are a painted people, whose 


cloak, outwardly gilded, is heavy, “a weary mantle” in time 
and eternity. The thief in taking the property of others loses 
his own personality and is transformed into a snake. Evil 
counselors are tongues of flame, self-consumed with the 

*In the th hapter of Kim, Rudyard Kipling’s story now in course of publica- 
tion in MceC/ure’s Magazine, the lama says, “‘ He was led to speak harsb!y by the red 
mist of anger 
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mischief whereby they injure others. Liars get to believe their 
wn falsehoods; their sin is like a burning and delirious 
fever. Treachery makes the heart as cold and lifeless as ice. 
All of the grotesqueness and shame and horror of Dante's 


“Inferno” are visible about us. All of its torments are be- 


ing suffered in the life that now is. Every sinner has a hell in 
his own heart. The doom of the miser is in his frenzy for 
mere accumulation. Beastliness is found in palaces, as well 
asin slums. Every edition of a daily paper tells us of the 
serpents of fraud, the pitch of corruption, the weariness of 
those who lead a double life. The living traitor is as isolated 


as though he were frozen into the eternal ice of the farthest 


north or Dante’s Cocytus. In picturing the punishments of hel! 
Dante has only told us of the actual and inevitable reaction of 
sin on its subject. The “ Paradiso” may be an unknown 
country to all but a few; but the world of wickedness is the 
“Inferno.” It is all around us. Even those who are not of it 
live in it. We need the guidance of the reason and the pro- 
tection of angels, if we would safely traverse its marshes and 
mire and pitfalls, its realms of fire and filth and blood. 

In the “ Purgatorio” we have Dante’s conception of per- 
sonal salvation. This is nothing less than the winning of holy 
self-control. Salvation is character. Character is an achieve- 
ment. The intinite grace has provided a mount of purifica- 
tion. He that would be clean and free must climb, and he 
cannot begin his arduous endeavor till he has girded himself 
with the rush of humility. The prayers of others will aid him 
by increasing his consciousness and receptiveness of divine 
sympathy and help, but they do not take a single step from 
the upward journey. In patience and persistence the upward 
toiling pilgrim must win his soul. The agony of his endeavor 
is immeasurable ; but it is not intolerable, for the atmosphere 
is full of light and hope and vocal with music. A new life 
is in his heart, for the resurrection has become to him an in- 
ward reality. It is the dawn of Easter when he comes to the 
foot of the purifying mountain. When he enters on that 
“realm where the spirit is purified and becomes worthy to 
ascend to heaven,” a soft color of oriental sapphire, gathered 
in the serene aspect of the pure air, renews delight to his 
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The air of sin is dead ; but to the penitent the heavens 


appear to rejoice in their flamelets. Even the wormwood of 
his torments is sweet. All the ministries of art, nature, and 
human society promote his progress. 

The beginning of spiritual development is confession, con- 
trition, and the sacrifice of self. The first step to the portal 
ot the mount of purification is a mirror in which the sinner 
sees his real condition; the second is rough and scorched, 
cracked lengthwise and across; the third is porphyry, flaming 
red as blood. The angel who sits on the diamond threshold 
s clad with raiment of the color of ashes, and to the pleading 
penitent he opens the door with the golden key of authority 
ind the silver key of knowledge. The toil and pain of the 
successive circles of the mount are not penal, nor are they 
merely penances ; they are a moral gymnastic, a spiritual dis- 
cipline. The pilgrim comes to realize the nature of the deadly 
sins, and when his discipline in each circle has done its per- 
fect work he rises by free volition to “a better seat,” 


And ave the more one « limbs, the less it hurts 


He practices humility till it becomes a habit; is conscious of 
the blindness of envy till he learns to rejoice in the welfare 
of others; endures the stifling smoke of anger till his heart is 
tilled with peace and mercy; contends against sloth till his 
spirit is aflame with zeal and energy; is taught the groveling 
nature of avarice till he is completely purged from it; is 
cured of gluttony and intemperance by abstinence while in 
sight of the most tempting fruits, meanwhile praying for spir- 
itual longings; and plunges eagerly into the fire that purifies 
from lustful passions, a fire so tierce that Dante says of it, “I 
would have flung myself into boiling glass to cool me, so im- 
measurable was the degree of heat.” As he rises from ter- 
race to terrace of moral purification celestial voices celebrate 
his victory by singing a beatitude. Thus, by practice of vir- 
tue he becomes morally free and king over himself : 
Free and upright and sound is thy free will, 


And error were it not to do its bidding ; 


Thee o’er thyself I therefore crown and miter. 


Thus he is prepared, not only to die, but to live. He is ready 
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to enter the terrestrial paradise, a life of active holiness. 
Dante’s description of this terrestrial paradise is of marvelous 
beauty. The living forest, the soil everywhere breathing 


fragrance, the sweet breeze, the birds singing in the trembling 
branches, the stream so pure that it hid nothing though mov- 
ing along dusky under the perpetual shadow, the “solitary lady 
who was going along, singing, and culling flower from flower, 
wherewith all her path was painted,” form a peerless picture. 
Here the memory ceases to remember evil, he re it bee mes 
quick to recall every rood deed. The real cor tinuity of life 
is not in its worst, but in its best. Here is allegory within 
allegory, the pageant of the Church’s triumph, the vision of 
divine grace in the person of Beatrice, “ the splendor of the 
living light eternal.” Here the pilgrim, revived by the sweet 
draught of Eunoé, becomes 


Pure and d sposed to mount unto the stars 


Made free, realizing his union with the social whole, in- 
structed and trained in both contemplative and active spiritual 
virtue, the pilgrim proceeds “ from glory to glory.” Dante’s 
“ Paradiso,” though divided into ten heavens, is not a place 
but astate. The “ Purgatorio” sets forth the achievement of 
character, the training of man for right relationship with his 
kind; the “ Paradiso” represents the relationship of the saved 
soul to God. The direct vision of God is not a matter of loca- 
tion in space. It is the privilege of the pure in heart. Holi- 
ness is of different degrees, but all holiness is heavenly : 


raphim most absorbed in God, 

ind Samuel, and whichever John 
Thou mayst select, I say, and even Mary 
Have not in any other heaven their seats 
Than have those spirits that just appear lt 


» thes 
Ni r of existence more or fewer years 

But all make beautiful the prim il cir 

And have sweet life in different degrees, 

By feelin 


more or less the eternal breath.* 


The “ perfect life of love and peacefulness ” has no limitations 
of space. It is the same on earth or beyond the sun. In the 
“ Convito” Dante tells us: 


* Par., TV, 28-36. 
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The empyrean heaven by its peace signifies the divine science of the- 
ology, which is full of peace and unperturbed by strife of opinion or of 
sophistical arguments, by reason of the preeminent certitude of its sub- 
ject, God himself. ... The human soul, ennobled by the highest 
power, that is by reason, partakes of the divine nature in the manner 
of an eternal Intelligence; because the soul is so ennobled by the sov- 
ereign power, and denuded of matter, that the divine light shines in it 
as an angel; and therefore man has been called by the philosophers a 
divine animal. 

Dante’s scheme of ten heavens enables him to continne the 
realism of his allegory while exhibiting different degrees of 
holiness. In the unity of the perfect society there is ( ndless 
individual diversity. The lowest degree of the heavenly life 
is that of those whose conformity to the divine will is formal 
and variable. In the second heaven are those whose love of 
God is alloyed with love of fame. The third heaven is that 
of those who have found their joy in human affection, whose 
life has been absorbed in the love of kindred, or friend, or 
lover. In the fourth are the lovers of divine truth, theolo- 
gians, whose light and ardor proceed from the vision of God, 
a vision ever growing clearer and brighter, spirits seraphie and 
splendid with “light cherubical.” Still more glorious is the 
fifth heaven, the home of heroes and martyrs, whose self-sac- 
rifice has been unto death; they form a living cross, and they 
sing “ Arise and conquer.” The sixth heaven is that of just 
rulers, those whose greatness has been mercy and service. 
Each appears a burning ruby; all are united to form 

The beautiful image that in sweet fruition 


Made jubilant the interwoven souls. 


No good deed is solitary. The complete self-realization is 
that which comes by union with our fellow-men. Righteous 
rulers are all vitally related. The seventh heaven is that of 
the mystics. In the eighth Dante beholds the triumph of 
Christ. In the primum mobile, the crystalline heaven, are 
the concentric circles of the angelic hierarchy, all gazing 
upward to God, and all attracting others to him. Then the 
pilgrim comes to the Empyrean, where is the river of light 
flowing between banks of eternal spring. From the river issue 
living sparks, that on all sides sink down into the flowers, 
“like unto rubies that are set in gold:” 
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In fas then as of a snow-white rose 
Displaved itself to me the saintly host, 

Whom Christ in his own blood had made his bride; 
But the other host, that flying sees and sings 
The glory of Him who doth enamor it, 

And the goodness that created it so noble, 
Eve is a swarm of bees that sinks in flowers 
One moment, and the next returns again 

To where its labor is to sweetness turned, 
Sank into the great flower, that is adorned 
With leaves so many, and thence reascended 
To where its love abideth evermore. 

Their faces had they all of living flame 

And wings of gold, and all the rest so white 


” 


No snow unto that limit doth attain 


The vision of the mystic rose, whose petals are the ranks 
of the gloritied saints and heroes, is sueceeded by the unveil- 
ing of the mystery of the holy Trinity, the pilgrim’s mind be- 
ing illumined by “ a flash of lightning wherein came its wish.” 


His desire and will are now completely possessed by 
The love which moves the sun and the other stars. 


Man has reached his goal. His pilgrimage is ended. The 
vision of God inspires the life of perfect love. The lowest 
heaven is that of love limited and imperfect; the supreme 
heaven is that of love universal and perfect. Personality is 
completed and gloritied by divine union. The Empyrean is 

The heaven that is pure light, 

Light intellectual, replete with love, 

Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 


Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness. 


Thus from love forma! and inconstant there is progress 
through the suce ‘sive heavens till perfect vision of God ere- 


ates perfect oneness with the divine will. In the “ Paradiso’ 


there is no sensuous delight. Its progress is constant increase 
of light, increase of knowledge, and increase of love. The 
nearer Dante comes to the Empyrean,the more rapid is his 
movement, which at the beginning is like the flight of an 
arrow. The increasing glory is suggested by the increasing 
splendor in the face of Beatrice, 


*Par., XXI, 1-15 
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That along the stairs 
Of the eternal palace more enkindles, 
. . - the farther we ascend 
In hell there was no light, no music, all movement was 
difficult. In the “ Purgatorio” there is light and music; but 
motion is impeded, progress is an achievement of the deter- 
mined will that fights for cleansing and freedom, looking not 
back, inspired by the hope that moral freedom shall at last 
be attained, though ages be spent in the agony of the en- 
deavor. Inthe “ Paradiso” 
become the very law of the being; the soul ascends as natu- 
rally as a rivulet descends from a mountain to the lowland: 


motion forward and upward has 


There is a light above, which visible 
Makes the Creator untoevery creature 
Who only in beholding him has peace. 

The Divine Comedy contains the photograph of the mediz- 
val world. Dante believed himself divinely commissioned to 
show his own age its sin and to reveal to it the way of reform 
and salvation. But that is a very shallow view of Dante 
which finds in him only the theology of the medizval Chureh, 


or the dualism of the empireand the papacy. The teaching of 
his wonderful poem is a living Gospel still. Its cardinal 


truths he did not receive, either from Romanism or from the 
scholastic philosophy with which he was so familiar. He 
was even more familiar with the Bible than with Aristotle, Boe- 
thius and Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi, Bonaventura, and 
Joachim di Fiori. His reason was as transcendent as his im- 
agination, and his spiritual vision was that of a seer anda 
saint. The spirit of the Divine Comedy is essentially modern. 
Only within the last half century has the Christian pulpit 
come up to Dante’s view that the punishment of the sinner is 
the reaction of his own sin upon him. The distinction be- 
tween a religious nature and a religious character, which he 
makes so clear, is still practically unknown to the majority of 
Christendom. The race is still progressing toward his concep- 
tion of the greatness of man. The truth as well as the music 
of the following peerless line will never be outgrown : 
In la sua volontate é nostra pace. 
In this age we still need Dante’s conception of the sov- 
16 
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ereignity of the human will, his vision of the intinite value 
of the soul. His great poem pictures the whole world, time, 
und eternity, but he finds it all in the individual man. Per 
sonal freedom, progress, and purity are the essentials to a per 
fect society. Neither heredity nor environment determines 
character and destiny, unless God be regarded as tle supreme 
element in both the former. Every soul must somehow come 
to its free choice, its supreme opportunity. 

With the inexorable justice of the poem there is mingled 
marvelous beauty of human nature, even in the sinful. Dante’s 


hell is no indis riminating lake ol tire and bri: stone. The 


lost are human ll. They have traits of appealing loveliness 


or colossal gwreatness W hat womanly eharn 
notwithstanding the greatness of her sin! W 

nity in Farinata, standing erect in his burning tom 

paternal love in old Cavaleanti! What scornful kingliness in 
Capaneus! With what matchless pathos Ugolino renews his 


} } 


! Dante in a line can make us see the whole 


d sperate eriet 
drama of a human life. No other poem so exalts human 
nature. There was in this lofty spirit a profound sympathy 
with the sorrows, aspirations, and emotions of the multitude. 
Ina remarkable passage on Dante in his Moral and M: taph g 


derick Denison Maurice says: 


netaphysician never for 
sorrows F othe ct d in which he is 
tains the patriot Drenches the school 
quence, the speech of the people, that 1s dear to him 
master because it ‘ a Mantuan and sang of It 
theology, politics, not tudy of ancient song crushes the lif 
individual man ‘ervent human love was the commencement 
poet of a new life ‘hrough the little child of nine years ld 
ne charity which governs all things 


to the contemplation of e din 


heaven and subdues earth to itself 


While no other poem so depicts the unn ituralness, the wretch- 
edness, the inev itab doom of sin, no other is so hopefu . There 
is no hope for those who voluntarily continue sinful; there 1s 
infinite hope for those who will repent. “ While hope hath 
speck of green” the eternal love is within reach. Browning, 


a kindred spirit, ca Jante a ” pluck r of amaranths crown 
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beneath God’s eye.” This 1s surely a juster characterization 
than that of Macaulay, who says of the Divine Comedy : 

There is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sor 
rowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice. , . . It was 
from within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflict of earth nor 
the hope of heaven could dispel it. . . . The gloom of his character 
liscolors all the passions of man and all the face of nature, and tinges 


vith its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise and the glories of the 


eternal throne. 


Macaulay could not have been really familiar with the 
“ Purgatorio” and the “ Paradiso.” He seems, moreover, to 
have interpreted the character of Dante from his portraits, ol 
which he had then seen only the sterner ones.* In the 
“ Purgatorio” hope is triumphant, and the “ Paradiso ”’ is all 
life, light, and music. The Divine Comedy shows how the 
perfection open to the individual is prophetic of a universal 
human society. The virtue of one is the pledge of the unity 
and happiness of all. Man becomes thoroughly human by 
becoming filled with God. Dante called his * mystic, unfath 
omable song” a * Comedy,” because it ends well. Its final 
scene is the transformation of human nature by the vision of 
God. Sun, moon, and stars are under the feet of the penitent, 
who beholds the fiory ot God and is tilled with his love. 

The Divine Comedy is as contemporaneous as Browning or 
Rudyard Kipling; for its keynote, like theirs, is the infinite 
value of the human nature that is in every man Hell, Pur- 
vatory, and Pararlise are actual in the life of to-day. Sin isdeg 
radation and suffering in any world ; but man can do God’s 
will freely, joyously, eternally. He that wrestles and climbs 
may attain. The “ fruition of the divine countenance ” is not 


conditioned upon disembodiment, but upon faith. 


*Macaulay’s “ Essay on Milton,’’ which contains his characterizat 
as published in 1825 The beautiful Bargello portrait of Dante, by Giott 


discovered till 1841. 


°t.6. C/oemeptt. « 
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Arr. VI.—ARISTOTELIANISM IN MODERN THOUGHT; 
A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


In the history of philosophy antiquity reveals two figures 
distinct and dominant, Plato and Aristotle. The one was im- 
aginative and idealistic; the other, practical and material. 
The one, metaphysical and mystical; the other, realistic and 
logical. “ Plato stands with upturned finger, pointing to the 
one perfect Good beyond the clouds; Aristotle, with down- 
turned hand outstretched toward the complex details of 
earth.” * In all the development of thought no two men 
have had such directing power. The Academy and the 
Lyceum marked the channels for the movement of minds for 
hundreds of years, and even in this day a careful student can 
easily discover a seepage from the old channels into some 
which have been pronounced absolutely new and _ original. 
The believer in originality is startled by the philosophic fore- 
shadowings of antiquity. In the primitive system of Anaxi- 
mander, for instance, can be seen the rudiments of the evolu 
tionary theory. Many of the terms of modern materialism 
are found in the system of Anaximenes. The leading tenets of 
Pythagoras are closely allied to modern theosophieal specula- 
tion. The heliocentric doctrine is embryonic in Pythagorean- 
ism. The pessimism of Schopenhauer is foreshadowed by the 
“typical pessimist of antiquity,’ Heraclitus. An incipient 
Darwinism can be read in Empedoeles. Anaxagoras, in some 
matters, anticipates Buffon and La Place. 

In the philosophic syncretism which reigned in Rome at 
the beginning of our era it is interesting to notice the ap- 
parent inability of thought to get away from the methods of 
Plato and Aristotle. Neoplatonism and the degenerate 


philosophy of this time proves the truth of the statement. 


Christian thonght could not altogether escape from the in- 
fluences which radiated from Athens. “The breath of expir- 
ing Hellenism passed into Christianity. The doctrines of 
Plato and his latest interpreters continue to influence the 
ablest thinkers among the followers of the Gospel, and the 
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philosophy of the Church during the entire Middle Ages 


merely reechoes the teaching of the great Athenian philoso- 
phers.”* Even to-day there are some systems in which the 
influence of Plato’s “ idea as a reality” can be traced. The 
horror of matter, the utter godlessness of the material, held 
through the ages, is born out of Platonic doctrine. 

To the student of history it is searcely necessary to speak of 
the adjustments and the modifications of thought which took 
place at Alexandria between the Greek and the Semite. Ex- 
treme schemes of thought, even, are not in perpetual conflict. 
There is going on continually an effort to discover points of 
similarity. It were impossible that the systems current in the 
empire exist and not modify each other in some degree. An 
illustration is furnished by Tertullian, a great heresy hunter, 
but who ended by becoming, himself, a heretic. Justin Mar- 
tyr, the author of the Apologies, did draw from Plato in his 
discussion of the Logos doctrine ; and who shall say that the 
beloved apostle was not influenced by the prevailing philo- 
sophie thought during his contact with the Greek mind, par- 
ticularly at Ephesus? Tatian, St. Clement, and Origen, were 
all moved by Greek conceptions of things. St. Augustine 
could not get away from them. His theodicy is essentially 
Platonic. In fact, Augustine seems to be permeated by the 
subtle power of Plato. Had Plato not lived, the ontological argu- 
ment of Anselm would never have been put in logical terms. 
In the famous discussions between the realists and the nominal- 
ists the “idea as a reality” is prominently set forth by one 
party. To accept the opposite view at this juncture would 
have been to change the whole current of speculation. It 
would have modified theology, and history would have been 
very far different. Plato’s “idea” favored the established 
order of things, because the stream had thus far been influ- 
enced by this force. “The Church must be realistic, and 
declare with the Academy, Universalia sunt realia. Cathol- 
icism is synonymous with realism.” The metaphysics of the 
early Church are built on Platonic foundations. 

While Plato controlled the thinking of men on the lines of 
the ideal, Aristotle quickened the thought of men in the 


* Weber, History of Philosoph y, p. 185. 
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practical and the positivistic. It is especially with the latter 
that we have to do. In the philosophy of nature is the genius 
of the Stagirite revealed. His doctrines of space and movement 
are not, to any great extent, suggestive, but in his teleology of 
nature he is especially rich. His differentiation of thought 
and instinet is careful and fruitful. His doctrine of * ends ” 
in nature reminds one of our own Fiske. When the reaction 
came in philosophy; when, toward the latter end of the 
Middle Ages, its a priori element was bitterly arraigned ; 
when men began to interrogate nature herself, Aristotle rather 
than Plato naturally received the first place. 

When Aristotle was introduced into Europe, vza Alexandria 
and Arabia; when the trend of thinking was toward him, it 
was quite natural that the Church accept him with open arms 
as her “ official philosopher.” The balance of power she was 
determined to maintain. Was not the Church in danger from 
the discriminations of the profound? If Catholicism could 
quiet the fears of these thinkers, it would be well: and to do 
so she did not hesitate to receive Aristotle in great fullness. 
Platonism was relegated to the rear, and Peripateticism was 
enthroned. Thus Aristotle and his system obtained a grip on 
the later thinking of the world; thus he came to control the 
thought ehannels in which philosop!y long moved. 

Aristotl said that the “ sphere ot beeoming Was the stage 
of nature proper, as distinguished from the sky, which is the 
abode of the supernatural, that Is, of the unchangeable and 
everlasting.” His “dualistic conception of an earth placed 
in the center of the world and a God placed at the periphery, 
as far from the earth as possible,” says one authority, “ caused 
the Chureh to adopt the Aristotelian system, and led to its 
being foreed upon the minds of men as revealed truth, even 
after the great majority of scientists had taken sides with 
Copernicus.” * Our modern philosophical vocabulary comes, 
in part, from Thomas of Aquino, who was largely influenced 
by Aristotle ; and it is thus not difficult to see how the Church 
came to have a vitiated view of the Copernican system. 

The Ptolemaic astronomy was regnant for nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years. The cosmography of this famous thinker threat- 


* Weber, History of Philosophy, p. 124. 
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ened the philosophy of the Church. It endangered the whole 
institution. The Church had accepted Aristotle. If she 
should be proven in the w rong, would it not make her a very 
material and fallible institution‘ Would it not militate 
against the Bible‘ The theory of Ptolemy was supported by 
great names in the past. It had received the sanction of the 
authorities of the Church, there/ore it must be true. Aris 
totle was right. The earth was the center of things: 

the center of the planetary orbits, if the earth moves, 


then, so they held, Joshua did not perform his miracle, then the Bible is 


in error, and the Church fallibl If the earth 1s a planet, then it moves 


in heaven, and is no longer the antithesis of heaven: then heaven and 
earth are no longer opposed, as tradition assumed, but form one indi- 
visible univers 

The Churc h suppressed Galileo, but she struggled against 
fate: 

On the ruins of its ivy-grown cathedrals ecclesiasticism, surprised 
and blinded by the breaking day, sat solemnly blinking at the lil | 
light about it, absorbed in the recollection of the night that had pass 
dreaming of new phantoms and delusion in its wished-for return, and 
vindictively striking its talons at any derisive assailant who incautiously 


approached t near. 7 


While the author of the above is somewhat prejudiced, the 
attitude of the Chureh toward Aristotle and the traditions of 
the past is not pleasant to dwell upon. Her support, her 
strength was given to the theory of “the here and the be- 
yond.” Her hesitancy to accept truth caused incalculable 
mischief. It bred’ the conflict with science and religion. It 


} 


colored theological thinking for scores of years. The apolo- 
getics of Christianity were sent out on misleading lines. It 
bred a transcendentalism not helpful to thinkers; and it, in its 
turn, developed a practical infidelity. It threw philosophy 
into a vain and profitless discussion, and originated volumes 
which, in the light of a better day, are among the “ curiosities 
of literature.” The results are not yet absent from the world. 
Men talk about “the here and the beyond,” forgetting that 
they are not indebted to the Christ system so much as to 
Aristotle and the Church of the Middle Ages. 


* Weber. History of Philosoph y, Pp. 284. 
+ Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, vol. li, p. 284. 
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The doctrine which is gaining ground to-day does not par- 
take of Aristotelianism. It is in opposition to that proclaimed 
by the dominant power of the Middle Ages. It is rationally 
the doctrine of the immanency of 





deducible from the Bible 
the Divine. The discursions on law, which are characteristic 
of this age, are the expression of this idea. The philosophical 
readjustments, the modification of types of theology, the un- 
rest, the strife tell the story of a movement away from the dog- 
matism of Aristotle. A recent writer suggestively says: 

The Copernican astronomy made men dizzy for a time, and they held 
on to the Ptolemaic system to escape vertigo. In like manner the con- 
ception of God, as revealing himself in a great historical movement and 
process, in the consciences and lives of holy men, in the unfolding life 
of the Church makes dizzy the believer in a dictated book, and he longs 
for some fixed word which shall be sure and steadfast.* 


The swing of thought from transcendence to immanence is 
to make noticeable, in the history of philosophy, this present 
period. The whole realm of thought will be affected by it. 
Some effete systems may have to look to their foundations; 
some philosophies and theologies will need reconstruction ; 
but the end will mean the broadening of life, superior views 
of the universe, and finer conceptions of duty. It will mean 
the banishment of mere authority and the insistence of basic 
truth as the first requisite of metaphysical, ethical, and reli- 
gious superstructure. It will mean no name dominant except 
by the force on truth, and thus it will bring about the annihi- 
lation of the metaphysical errors of Aristotle and the libera- 
tion of the mind from the slavery of mere authority. 


* Professor B. P. Bowne, Inde pe ndent, April 19, 1900, 


Papa ong 
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Arr. VIL—KESWICK AND ITS TEACHING. 


Tuis little English town of some three thousand inhabit- 
ants nestling at the foot of Skiddaw, on the lovely shores of 
Derwentwater—in the very center of that lake country whose 
beauty fired the souls of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
and attracts thousands of tourists—!ias come in late years to 
stand for a movement in spiritual things deserving of the most 
critical examination. Prolonged gatherings for devotional, as 
distinguished from theological or ecclesiastical, purposes are 


one of the most encouraging characteristics of the present 


day. They are not confined toChristians of any one school of 
thought, but under various names—* Retreats,” “ Quiet Days,” 
“ Conventions,” “Conferences,” “Camp Meetings ’’—have 
been widely utilized to quicken spiritual life; and they seem 
to be imperatively demanded because of the unsatisfactory ex- 
perience of the average Christian, who is largely destitute of 
real power and hampered by many weights—not to say sins 
in the running of the heavenly race. When such a believer 
becomes conscious of his poverty, he feels the needs of warm 
sympathy and competent instruction, neither of which, per- 
haps, he finds at hand; and hence the call for a place where 
those like-minded may assemble and mutually minister to each 
other’s faith. 

Of all such places Keswick is unsurpassed in the way of nat- 
ural scenery, which, though a minor matter, has nevertheless 
an appreciable influence in lifting the soul tothe glories of the 
unseen world. The towering mountain, the glassy lake, the 
winding stream, the falling cascade, the wooded glen, with 
luxuriant pasture lands and fruitful gardens, lend an inspira- 
tion to one who is in communion with their Maker, and fur- 
nish a fit setting for fervent prayer and holy speech. No other 
place has for so long a time attracted such multitudes ; the as- 
sembly during the last week of the coming July will be the 
twenty-seventh consecutive meeting in this favored spot. The 
people in attendance at Keswick are of the best—those whose 
associations and intelligence demand and appreciate a clear, 
forceful, intellectual presentation of the truth, those least 
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likely to be ephemeral in their purpose or narrowly restricted 
in their opinions, A measure of strength resides also in their 
numbers. From eight to ten thousand are usually there 
during the week. Yet there is no confusion. Quietness 
combined with prayerfulness distinguishes the throng. It is, 
perhaps, the calmest assembly ever convened for spiritual 
advancement. There are no attempts to work upon the feel 
ings, but happine ss beams in eyery eye and abiding peace per- 
vades all faces. There is marked courtesy and thoughtfulness 
for others, the ch iste! ed chivalry of ( ‘hristian gentlefolk. The 
attire of all present is simple, although nearly all are evidently 
well-to-do. Deep seriousness prevails, and an expectation of 
blessing. There is no criticism. An attitude of stillness be- 
fore God is carefully cultivated, as of those waiting in the 
presence chamb« r ol the Most High. The conversation on all 
sides is about the things of the kingdom. Groups for prayer 
are frequent, as are also open-air services. Most of those one 
meets carry a Bible and hymn book. The town is wholly 
given over toreligion. Everything is subordinated to this one 
end; the indefinable charm of the invisible presence is pro- 
toundly felt, and d Lys Of heaven upon earth are enjoyed. 

The peopie come, W ith one desire, from all quarters of the 
earth. Every country in Europe is represented, as well as 
America, Atrica, [ne 


Ireland send large contingents. Great numbers of missionaries 


1° 
| 


lia, China, and Palestine. Seotland and 


are there, for whose entertainment special provision is made and 
special funds collected. Companies of students from the various 
universities and theological institutions of Great Britain lodge 
together. Ministers, of course, abound. A large proportion 
of those present are young men and women with notebook and 
pencil, alert and purposeful. There are separate ladies’ meet- 
ings, which are among the best held. A great missionary meet- 
ing closes the series, and missionary enthusiasm throughout the 
week rises toa very high level, as might be expected ; for any 
so-called movement in the direction of sanctification is radically 
deficient which does not raise up missionaries at home and 
abroad. Keswick, indeed, supports a number of missionaries in 


various foreign fields, connected with different organizations, 


and sends out deputations to various lands to propagate the 
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principles which it has found so great a source of blessing. 
Probably as many as two hundred minor conventions also meet 
under its auspices. Forseveral years meetings have been annu- 
ally held at Blankenburg in Germany, where people from all 
parts of that empire, as also from Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, and other countries, come together. There were 
nearly a thousand present last year. There is a similar con- 
vention at Sodertelge in Sweden, near Stockholm, on the 
shores of the Baltie, presided over by Prince Bernadotte, where 
many assemble from Finland, Norway, and Denmark. A 
meeting of the same sort has been held with marvelous effect 
in Central Atrie i, by the missionaries to Uganda. The move- 
ment, in short, has already assumed immense proportions and 
bids fair to spread yet more widely. 

There is, however, but one Keswick. Nothing on either 
side of the water furnishes any proper parallel to this stupen- 
dous gathering. It has been greatly favored in the leaders and 
teachers that have been providentially raised up, many of 
them having now for a score or more of years given unity 
and coherency to the enterprise.* These men vary, of course, 
in their manner of presenting the truth, though there is a 
substantial oneness in their views and experience. There are 
some forty different men and women whose voices are heard 
at these conventions. One speaks as a theologian, another as 
a Bible expositor, another excels in Bible readings. One can 
define and discriminate, another has a particular tenderness and 
unction, to another is given keen insight into obscure trutlis, 


still another can illustrate and bring home to the heart what 


is well known. ‘There is never any set programme of topics, 
lever any announcement of speakers orsubjects. Yet no two 
addresses cover the same ground or ever conflict. On the con- 

*The Rey. E. H. Hopkins, editor of The Life of Faith and author of many volumes, 
has been near the b from the start Identified with it from the beginning, and 


still presiding part of the time, though in much feebleness of body, is Mr. Robert 
Wilson, a layman of the Church of England. Other prominent speakers and leaders 
are the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, now of Northfield, Mass.; the Rev. Charles In- 
wood, of Belfast, who has visited many lands under deputation from Keswick ; Pro- 
fessor Handley Moule; Dr. John Smith, of Edinburgh; Dr. J. Elder Cumming, the 
Revs. Hubert Brooke, C. 8. Moore, J. J. Luce, and C, A. Fox. On the Keswick plat- 
form have also appeared with great acceptance, from other countries, Pastor Th. 
Monod, of France; J. Hudson Taylor, of China; Andrew Murray, of South Africa; F. 
B. Macartney, of Australia; and A. T. Pierson, of America. 
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trary, it has been often remarked that a special evidence of 
the presidency of the Holy Spirit seems to be found in the 
fact that without prearrangement there is a very remarkable 
pertinency in the order of themes. 

The unity of the Church of Christ is greatly emphasized at 
these gatherings; and this must be set down as one of the 
main secrets of the success reached. Over the entrance 
of the huge tent or pavilion, seating over three thousand 
persons, in which the main meetings are held, waves the 
motto, “All one in Christ Jesus.” Class and creed and 
clime are quite unknown; no special deference is paid to 
men because of high social or ecclesiastical position ; no de- 
pendence is based upon human patronage ; no effort is made 
to secure public attention or to attract large numbers; no 
speaker is asked to take part because of reputed learning or 
eloquence. Clear witnesses are rather sought to the power of 
God to save to the uttermost, this testimony being indispensa- 
ble ; yet those are of course preferred who have given evi- 
dence that they also know how to put truth clearly. Nothing 
erratic or of doubtful tendency isadmitted. A jarring note is 
scarcely ever heard. There are no questionable methods, there 
is no mischievous and divisive teaching, there is a total absence 
of censoriousness and sentimentalism. Each speaker seems to 


feel that he is dealing with a message from God, under spe- 


cial guidance from on high. There is no attempt to unravel the 
tangles of prophecy, or to explain what is beyond our pres- 
ent capacity of understanding ; the whole effort is to help 
toward a closer following of Christ and a better compre- 
hension of the Scriptures. Out of thirty speakers in 1896, 
fifteen gave direct expositions of the word of God. Out of 
seventy-four addresses in 1899, thirty-seven were by Church 
of England bishops and clergy, thirty-seven by Nonconform- 
ist ministers and laymen from many churches, and all were 
in perfect harmony. The fellowship of Christians in this place 
seems to be complete. No denominational names are men- 
tioned, no theological strifes are known. There is a de- 
lightful sacramental service at one stage of the meeting. 
Three banners on the top of the tent proclaimed far and 


near the watchwords, “ Love, Joy, Peace.” The singing is 
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purely devotional, wholly congregational, perfectly simple, 
and intensely impressive. The Spirit of God is honored 
and the word of God exalted as perhaps nowhere else. 
The Lord Jesus is given first place in address and song and 
conversation. “Jesus only” might be said to be the pre- 
vailing theme, and yet it might also be affirmed that no 
one truth is more emphasized than the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, since the two things entirely harmonize. Sea- 
sons of silent prayer are frequent, and are often the means 
of special blessing. There is also much intercessory prayer. 
“Some friends were to be found at almost all hours of the 
day,” writes a visitor, “in the litthke Wesleyan chapel in 
Southey Street, denying themselves the pleasure of the great 


meetings so as to uphold the speakers in prayer and to lay 


definitely before God the needs of each particular meeting.’ 
The after-meetings are conducted with rare skill; people 
are led to decide, yet are not overpressed. No undue 
stress is laid upon any visible act of surrender, there is no 
formal pattern of procedure uniformly followed, but there 
is a wholesome insistence upon a present, open decision, a 
full committal to the new life. For it is clearly recognized 
that no mere proximity to the fountain will quench thirst ; 
there must be a moment of acceptance, an act of entering 
in. And the constant effort is made to bring the attend- 
ants to the immediate appropriation of Christ in all his 
power to sanctify, as well as to save, to endue as well as 
to redeem. 

The question will, of course, occur to the reader—and it is 
an important one—as to how this gathering began, so owned 
of God for more than a quarter of a century. Mr. R. Pearsall 
Smith, of Philadelphia—thirty years ago an evangelist of rare 
power, and author of those wonderful little books, //o/iness 
through Faith and Walking in the Light, to which his wife’s 
most excellent Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life is a worthy 
successor—seems to have dropped the seeds so remarkably 
germinant. In 1873 he wrote—we believe here in America— 
certain articles which were republished in the London Chris- 
tian, presenting so forcibly and reasonably, without technical 


terms or sectarian shibboleths, the power of Christ to save to 
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the uttermost that they produced an immediate and powerful 
impression in England. Meetings prompted by them, de- 
voted to the realization of greater practical holiness, were held 
in the Y oung Men’s Christian Association Rooms, London, 
the Mildmay Conference Hall, and other places. During the 
next year Mr. Samuel Morley, member of Parliament for Bris- 


tol, a wealthy Congregationalist, held a series of breakfasts at 
which some twenty-four hundred ministers in parties of thirty 


or forty prayerfully and earnestly considered this same high 


theme, with great blessing to many. Two or three conventions 
followed, in all of which Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Smith were the 
leading spirits. The first was of a somewhat private nature, 


about one hundred 


Lord Mount Temple at Broadlands Park near Southampton, 
] 


formerly the residence of Lord Palmerston. For six days in 


persons being invited to be the guests of 


July, from seven in the morning till late at night, the Scrip- 


ture possibilities of the Christian life as to maintained com- 


munion with the Lord and victory over all known sin were 
eagerly canvassed with absorbing interest and precious results. 
So manifest was the presence and power of God, and so great 


the good accomp!| shi d both there and at Langl y P: rk, Nor- 


folk, immediately following—that it was universally felt these 
meetings must be repeated on a larger scale. A call was ae- 
cordingly sent out, signed by Mr. Smith at Langley Park, 
summoning the people to a union meeting for the promotion 
of scriptural holiness, to be held at Oxford, August 2% to Sep 
tember 7, 1874. About one thousand clergy and laity of all 
denominations, including twenty or thirty prominent ministers 
from the Contin« nt, spent together a precious ten days, con- 
cerning which the universal testimony was that God opened 
the windows of heaven and poured out marvelous blessings. So 
intense was the interest aroused, and so unanimous were tlie 
testimonies as to the benefit received from great numbers who 
before had scarcely been in sympathy with such things, that 
in the following year a still more wonderful convention, 
also under the presidency of Mr. R. P. Smith, was held at 
Brighton, from May 29 to June 7, at which nearly eight 


} 


thousand were present, gathered from all the chief countries 


of Europe. 
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One of those who entered into the rest of faith at the Ox- 
ford Convention and also participated in the Brighton one was 
Canon J. Harford-Battersby, Vicar of St. John’s, Keswick. 
He immediately arranged for holding at Keswick, in July of 
that year, a convention similar to those at Oxford and Brighton. 
He associated with himself Mr. Robert Wilson, to look after 
the business arrangements, and some three or four hundred 
took advantage of the opportunity, the meetings being held 
in a tent, as they still are. The little band of four or five 
speakers were all accommodated in the vicar’s hospitable home. 
God was so manifestly with the endeavor that it was continued 
the next year, and so on down to the present time. Canon 
Battersby presided as long as he lived, and when he went to 
heaven, some fourteen years ago, the presidency passe | by 
general assent to Mr. [He nry Llowker, and at his death to Mr. 
Robert Wilson. There has, however, never been any fixed 
committee of control or any very definite organization, except 
that for many years now Mr. J. Poslethwaite has served very 
acceptably as secretary in charge of the arrangements, while 
Mr. Wilson is treasurer of the trustees who hold the property. 
There is also a separate treasurer, Mr. A. A. Head, of the 


Keswick Conference Missionary Council, who reported last 


Ju y—in loans to missionaries, contributions to deputations, 
grants to the fund for assisting missionaries to attend the 
vention, and free distribution of The Life of Faith, the organ 
of the Convention, among missionaries abroad—expenditures 
to the amount of £1,492, leaving a balance on hand of £55. 
No collections are taken at the meetings, a 

money is ever made to meet expenses, save through 

vided for voluntary offerings; but the treasury 

empty, and a reserve fund of £2,000 has never lx 

upon. A tinancial debt or deficiency In connection with ine 
wick would be as incongruous and impossible as a failure to 
look into the word for wisdom or up to God for strength. 

As to the teaching drawn from the word by these men 
mighty in prayer, pure in life, and strong in intellect it is. as 
they all say, in no respect new, but t} at which has been de- 
clared by the evangelical Church from the days of the apostles. 


The three elementary R’s—ruin by the fall, redemption by 
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the blood of Christ, and regeneration by the Holy Ghost— 
are taken for granted, and on the basis of these fundamentals 
a larger structure is reared. The main effort is directed toward 
the deepening and quickening of the spiritual life. A neces- 
sity is shown for the readjustment of the relations of the soul 
to Christ, bringing it into that condition which is everywhere 
in the New Testament assumed to be the normal state of those 
who are in Christ and who are therefore following him and 
denying self. The leaders lay much stress on the necessity 
for immediate, decisive action by which a person shall become 
clearly committed to a different line of life from that into 
which through lukewarmness he has fallen. The Rev. E. H. 
Hopkins said in a somewhat recent address, in answer to the 
question, as to the reason the Keswick movement has any 
power or has made any progress: 

It is because Christian men and women who had been made to 
know and realize their deep need as Christians were brought into defi 
nite blessing—a marked, definite, and divine blessing. There was a crisis 
in their spiritual life after conversion, a new beginning in their Christian 
life. They were converted before they understood God’s truth or were 
properly instructed. They needed to be brought into a right attitude to 
God. There was a hindrance in their practical life that needed to be 


removed. 


The utmost pains is taken, especially in the earlier part of 
the convention, to get at these many hindrances which are 
keeping people back from the blessing and the Blesser, to 
bring those in attendance face to face with God as the Judge, 
and to produce conviction of need, even of guilt and sin. The 
tests are very searching and solemn; hearts are probed ; what- 
ever impedes progress, even if it cannot be ealled necessarily sin- 
ful, is ferreted out and its absolute abandonment urged. The 
weights, it is shown, must be laid aside, as well as the glaring 
transgressions. The self-life—the life that centers in self- 
dependence, self seeking, sel f-choosing must be renounced : 
the pleasures of ambition, avarice, appetite, and other forms 
be resclutely turned from. Those forms 
of amusement or indulgence that bear the distinctive stamp of 


of selfishness must 


this world—such as the dance, the card table. the theater, the 


opera, the wine cup, ind tobaeco—naturally rise before the 
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seeker’s conscience at this time. For, while they are seldom 
referred to specifically at the Keswick gatherings, all who at- 
tend find it necessary to face the question of their abandon- 
ment, realizing that the believer cannot gain any deep ex- 
perience of Christ’s power while clinging to such amusements, 
because they exalt self to the throne, and because, however 
lawful they may be deemed, they do not contribute to the 
advancement of holiness, and do not edify others, but tend to 
enslave the soul. All debatable territory is thus swept clear ; 
all doubtful things, “not of faith,” and things partaking of 
the nature of sin are given up for Christ’s sake, that God in 
all things may be pleased and honored. Everything, however 
trifling or dear, that is found a hindrance to holy living is reso- 
lutely abandoned, and the will is surrendered to God in a cov- 
enant of complete obedience. The “old man,” with all in- 
cluded in that elastic and capacious phrase, is put off, so that 
the ‘new man” may be completely put on. This second re- 
sult, of course, closely follows. The removal of the hindrances 
at once makes a mighty change in the condition of the soul. 
Without delay there comes such a flood of the grace of God 
into the heart that in one hour there is more advance in the 
divine life than there was before perhaps in ten or twenty 
years. As soon as the hindrance is gone it is easy to take 
God at his word in everything, and to believe that what he 
says he is bound to accomplish. Then comes the indwelling 
and infilling of the Holy Spirit, on which so much stress is 
rightly laid, the claiming by the believer of his share in the 


Pentecostal gift of power for service, and by faith the appro- 
priation of Christ in all his gracious offices. 

The holiness taught at Keswick is deliverance from and 
victory over everything which would hinder the Christian 
from living a life of entire surrender to Jesus Christ and 


obedience to his will, and the possession of the fullness of the 
indwelling Spirit which will cause the Christian to live a loyal 
obedient life; and this he receives as a free gift by trusting 
Him who saves to the uttermost. It is characterized by the 
complete subjection of self and the complete enthronement of 
Christ; it is a life wholly given up to God for sanctification 
and service. It is the blessedness of the man who maketh the 
l7 
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Lord his trust, who walks by faith not sight, who presents his 
body oa living sacrifice,” not * conformed to this world” but 
daily being “transformed by the renewing” of his mind in 
the ever-advancing and successful search to know what is the 
‘ good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” It includes 
the passion for souls, conscious fellowship with God, growing 
possession of the promises, and growing interest in the sal- 
vation of all the world. It is a holiness that produces no 
divisions or discords, but is made a means and bond of union; 
that is marked by great simplicity and sobriety of thought 
and feeling, as well as great scripturalness of statement; that, 
while definite and pointed and thoroughgoing, is full of 
humble love and remarkably free from crudities and extrava- 
gancies whether in word or deed. It is reasonable, practical, 
and every way sane and solid. No man or woman has ever 
been known under this teaching to leave one communion for 
another, nor does it produce self-righteousness and censorious- 
ness. Dr. A. T. Pierson, who has been recognized at Kes- 
wick more than once as a highly valued helper, gives this 
excellent summary of what he counts its definite and unmis- 
takable teaching : 

It affirms a possible and practical deliverance from continuance in 
known sin, a renewal of the spirit of the mind, a dominion of love, an 
experience of inward peace ; it maintains that it is a sin to be anxious, 
because where anxiety begins faith ends; that it is not necessary to be 
under the dominion of any lust of body or mind, to live a life of doubt 
and despondency or of interrupted communion with God. Forfeited joy 
means broken fellowship. Keswick maintains that to every trusting, 
obedient soul, who dares take God at his word and count every command- 
ment an enadlement, there is an immediate deliverance from the palsied 
limbs that make impossible a holy work for God; from the withered 
hand that prevents a holy work for God; and from the moral deformity 
that bows one together so that it is impossible to lift up oneself to 
spiritual uprightness and erectness. 


It will be said by some who have not perhaps examined the 
matter closely that this is precisely the Methodist doctrine of 
sanctification as taught by Wesley and his followers. This 
assertion certainly- overlooks some variations, but these are 
mainly, we are glad to think, in points of nomenclature. Per- 


haps the chief apparent difference is in the extent of sanctifi- 
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cation, a difference largely accountable, we believe, for the 
fact that the Wesleyans have held aloof almost entirely from 


Keswick and have maintained for the past sixteen years a 


separate “Holiness Convention” at Southport, on whose 


platform until very recently only Methodists were permitted 
to speak. 

What is the Keswick teaching as to the extent of sancti- 
fication? The Rev. F. B. Meyer, in a recent address, re- 
marked : 


On this platform we never say self is dead; were we to do so, self 
would be laughing at us round the corner. The teaching of Romans vi 
is not that self is dead, but that the renewed will is dead to self, the 
man’s will saying, “Yes” to Christ and ‘‘No” to self; through the 
Spirit’s grace it constantly repudiates and weakens and mortifies the 
power of the flesh. 


Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe, in an article contributed in 
1898 both to Zhe Lif of Faith and to The Sunday School 


Times, says: 


It is simply according to our faith that we receive, and faith only 
draws from God according to our present possibilities. These are 
limited by the presence of indwelling corruption; and, while never 
needing to sin within the sphere of the light that we possess, it is ever 
taught at Keswick—as in every part of God’s word—that there are, to 
the very last hour of our life upon earth, powers of corruption within 
every man which defile his very best deeds and give to even his holiest 
efforts that ‘‘ nature of sin” of which the ninth article in our Church of 
England Prayer Book speaks so strongly and so scripturally. Hence, while 
teaching that we need never sin against light, we still hold that, judged 
by the perfect standard of God, there is the sin of shortcoming and 
defilement in every thought, word, and deed of our lives. 


One more witness may be cited. The Rev. J. Elder Cumming, 
D.D., in an address delivered at Keswick, on July 28, 1896, 
entitled “ What This Teaching Is,” after discussing the proc- 
ess and the power of sanctification, devotes himself to its ex- 
tent. He Says: 


We teach that the Christian life should be one of continuous victory, 
not of common defeat and occasional triumph; that ‘‘God is able to 
make all grace abound toward you; that ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work;” that God is able per- 
fectly to keep a man from stumbling; that God can do for us what he 
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did for Paul, who says (1 Cor. iv, 4), ‘‘ [know nothing against myself; yet 
am I not hereby justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord.” There 
is the limit of the extent. A man’s conscience may be clear, but that 
does not say he is a perfect man, that does not say that God sees nothing 


wrong in him, 


From these extracts the position of this band of teachers is 
sufficiently plain. Is it the same as that of Methodism? In 
substance we believe it is, but not in appearance or in termi- 
nology. And it is more in aceordance with the later usages 
of Methodism—those at present more and more prevailing- 
than with the former, those coming down from ancient days. 
There is certainly a decided gap between the language used at 
a Keswick convention and that used in an ordinary “ holi- 
ness ” camp meeting; but probably not greater than between 
the expressions current at the latter place and those found in 
our theological institutions or our more carefully written theo- 
logical works. It cannot be disguised that the nomenclature 
of Methodism on this subject from the days of Wesley to the 
present has been very much mixed and hardly self-consistent, 
so that quotations in abundance can be given from standard 
authors on both sides of the important question. For exam 
ple, Wesley said, near the close of his sermon on the “ End of 
Christ’s Coming,’ “The Son of God does not destroy the 
whole work of the devil in man as long as he remains in this 
life.” And, since we mean by depravity that abnormal or 
disordered condition of human nature inaugurated by the devil 
when he induced man to commit the first sin, it might fairly 
be said that Wesley believed depravity—or “ original sin,” as 
he preferred to term it—must remain with us to some extent 
while we are in the flesh. On the other hand, he speaks in 
another place of sanctification as “the recovery of the whole 
image of God,” and again, as “the recovery of the divine 
nature,’ “the restoration of the soul to its primitive health, 
its original purity.” He also speaks of the “ total death to in- 
bred sin,” of the “destruction of the body of sin,” of “ entire 
salvation from inbred sin,” of “the root of sin being taken 
away,” and of “deliverance from the root of bitterness ”—ap- 
plying these terms to those he called “ sanctified,” although, as 


he himself occasionally admits, all believers are sanctified. 
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Nevertheless, we are disposed to think that, when all of 
Wesley’s words are taken into consideration, the proper con- 
clusion is that he did not really hold to an extent of sanctifi- 
cation essentially different from that taught by the Keswick 
leaders. The apparent conflict arises simply from the am- 
biguity of the word “sin” and the use of popular, rather 
than scientifically accurate, terms. Certainly, about all the 
later writers* of Methodism who treat this theme are on one 
side. To quote from only one of these, second to none in 
ability, we find Professor Beet saying in his masterly study of 
“ Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible: ” 

I do not find anywhere in the Bible reason to believe that the inward 
forces of evil [another expression he uses is ‘‘the inward tendency to 
or “depravity” ] may now by our faith, or at any future time in 
our lives, be utterly annihilated. . .. Unless yielded to, these foul- 
nesses do not defile. . . . Temptation, even though it be from within 


’ 


sin’ 


as the result of previous indulgence in sin, does not defile or weaken 
until yielded to. Consequently, the promise to cleanse from all sin 
does not necessarily involve the annihilation of all inward tendencies 
toward sin. They are conquerors over sin who have completed victory 
over each temptation as it arises. So long as they abide in faith, the 
cross of Christ stands as an impassable barrier between them and sin. 
In this sense, while striving against it they are dead tosin. For the 
above teaching I cannot claim definitely the authority of Wesley. But, 
so faras I know, he has not written anything which contradicts it. 


The professor rightly says that Wesley’s teaching on this 
matter was “ indefinite and incomplete,” and that “ from some 
of Wesley’s remarks we might infer that in those who put full 
faith in Christ the curse of original sin is removed.” He then 
adds, “ This was not his real meaning.” With this conclusion 
we quite agree. We fully believe that Wesley and Fletcher 
and the most careful Methodist writers on the subject since 
are in substantial harmony, when rightly understood, with the 


Keswick teachers as to the extent of sanctification. They 
are a unit in the position that it is better to emphasize the 


glorious possibility of complete deliverance from the power of 
sin, so that it shall in no sense reign over us, rather than to 
speculate or dogmatize about the eradication of hypothetical 


*Such as Bishop Foster, Bishop Merrill, Dr. Whedon, Dr. Miner Raymond, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Agar Beet, of England, Chancellor Huntington in Sin and Holiness, 
and Mudge in Growth in Holiness. 
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seeds” or “ roots ”—very misleading figures, in this connec- 
tion, and responsible for much mischief. 

It would seem that the Keswick movement deserves not 
only to be carefully studied by Methodists, but to be consider- 
ably patterned after. Have we not let a fancied denomina- 
tional loyalty, or an attachment to traditional orthodoxy, or 
pride of consistency, or love for old-time terms keep us from 
accepting what is really excellent in the later methods of pro- 
moting the higher, or deeper, Christian life? We are in 
danger of losing an old leadership in this theme by our ul- 
willingness to admit that mistakes were made in the nomen- 
clature so long ago adopted, mistakes excusable under the 
peculiar conditions then existing, but not defensible in the 
present state of biblical scholarship. While we have been 
stickling for shibboleths and insisting that Wesley’s Plain 
Account, written a century and a half ago, is just the thing 
for to-day, and the only thing, the age has swept on. The 
books on this theme that now sell by the hundred thousand 
are by such non-Methodist writers as Mrs. H. W. Smith, F. B. 
Meyer, Andrew Murray, John MeNeill, and others of their 
class. Their modern methods of statement—simple, natural, 
reasonable, scriptural—commend their productions to all 
classes of readers. The revival of genuine godliness which 
the times demand—and which, please God, is coming—will 
have its teaching less theological and more scriptural, less 
controversial and more practical, less emotional and more 
ethical than heretofore. The ery with us must be, not “ Back 
to the fathers of Methodism,” but “ Back to the fathers of 
Christianity, and the New Testament.” 

It is the testimony of those who attend the Keswick meet- 
ings that nothing now on earth seems so closely to reproduce 
the assemblies of the primitive apostolic Church, that nowhere 
have they found so well exemplified four great Scripture laws 
—habitual prayerfulness, prominence of the word of God, 
unity among all believers, and dependence on the Holy Spirit. 
Is there not a call for at least one such meeting where, with- 
out sensationalism or fanaticism, those who have a definite 
experience of full salvation and a clear grasp of divine truth 
concerning it can, as at Keswick, instruct such as are eager to 
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obtain! We ought to have the men competent to conduct 
such a gathering—men of deep spirituality and broad in 
scholarship, level-headed, many-sided, earnest-hearted, ready- 
tongued—and we ought also to have those willing to dedi- 
cate to the purpose whatever financial means may be necessary 
to put it on its feet. If the Methodism of the twentieth 
century is to measure up to its opportunities ; if it is to escape 
the perils that beset it because of its numbers, wealth, and 
popularity ; if it is to glow with devotion and shine with the 
light of God, it must be jealous of its leadership in the matter 
of the Spirit-filled life, and must hasten to lay hold of every 
available means that promises to fill its churches with those 
whose wills are at one with the will divine—those who fear 
nothing but God, hate nothing but sin, and are ready at any 


cost to do their utmost for the salvation of the world. 


yan es Wl ahpe 
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Arr. VIUI—DETLEV VON LILIENCRON—A GERMAN 
SOLDIER POET. 

For three quarters of a century Heine has been the real 
lyric divinity of the Fatherland. His popularity began in the 
days when old Germany was growing dissatisfied with life, 
but the dreams and aspirations of young Germany have not 
lessened his hold upon the hearts of the people. He is still 
the master of sweet sentiment and romance, as he was when 
German ballad poetry was bursting its graveclothes for a 
glorious immortality, and such, doubtless, he will ever be. 

But there are some who think differently—some who have 
the audacity to hold that this Heine worship has gone far 
enough, and who are now beginning to let their hearts turn 
unto strange gods. They have the courage of their convic- 
tions—these Latter-day Saints in literature, as their enemies 
might call them—and throw down the gage of battle at every 
opportunity. And naturally enough battles come, and no end 
of doughty foemen whose ardor is fanatical. Love potions 
will not avail them in this contest ; people who believe all lyric 
poetry was born and died with Heinrich Heine, and who an- 
swer all arguments on the subject with beer mugs—such peo- 
ple have to be settled with a bludgeon or a battle-ax. Fortu- 
nately these revolutionists, these literary rebels, have biog- 
raphers who study their character and philosophize over their 
mission. One of these described them thus: 


They are a mixed company. In one sense or another their usefulness 
is about the same, but their boldness varies greatly. Some are bold be- 
cause they are, some because they want to be. Some are full cheeked 
and ruddy, others ruddy, but neither from health nor shame, for the 
color on their sunken cheeks is hectic, and in their hollow eyes there 
burns an uncanny, uneasy, devouring fire, and their foreheads are marked 
by Venus, not by Urania—stalwart peasant lads and tired metropolitan 
Jin-de-siéclists, dreamers of an ideal human state, and such like. Still 
they are mainly of one heart and soul, and however different their voices 
sound they sound, nevertheless, and they are their own voices too, not 
the notes of a hand organ. Such are the ‘‘ New Toners.” 


For several years now, Detlev von Liliencron has been a 
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leading light among these reactionists. His literary career 
has, been one of much discouragement, but also with some 
fame of a breadless sort. With half pay on the army list—no 
pay almost on the list of the muses—he has toiled on, living 
partly in reminiscences of the past, partly in bright hopes of 
the future when the “ New Toners” shall have come into 


their heritage. And in that day, as Grotthuss says, how much 


wrong done Von Liliencron must be atoned for: 


First from his countrymen, who troubled themselves much more about 
each new chansonette in the Berlin Winter Garden or the Apollo Theater 
than about one of their own most important poets; then from his small 
but extremely agile ‘‘community,” which consists almost entirely of 
poets. It is, indeed, a pretty sight when, with momentary depreciation 
of their own services and worth, they lay their homage at the feet of 
their brother in Apollo; but the clamorous, exuberant, Byzantine man 
ner in which it has been done has not helped him either in poetic 
development or in public favor. It has held back, widened but not 
deepened, the former, and kept him away, not to say estranged him, 
from the latter. 


Detlev von Liliencron is a soldier poet. This comes be- 
cause he has himself been a soldier, tasted the zest of battle, 
and known the Teuton’s fondness for parade. When the music 
sounds the rabies of war breaks out in his blood. Listen: 


Kling-ling, boom-boom, and ching-da-da, 
Comes there in triumph the Persian shah ? 
And round the corner roars this way 

The trumpet tone like judgment day— 


Ahead the jingling crescent. 


Boom-boom, the giant bombardon, 

The cymbals’ clang, the helicon, 

The piccolo, the cornet’s strain, 

The Turkish drum, the flute’s refrain, 
And then the gallant captain. 


The captain comes in proud disdain, 

Beneath his chin the helmet chain, 

The sash is girt around his waist— 

By Zeus! this is not time misplaced— 
And then the bold lieutenants. 


Rose-red and brown, lieutenants two, 


The flag they guard with valor true ; 
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And its yme off, the flag draws nig 
} ve fight till hour to die 
And then the grenadiers, U! 
The enadiers with sturdy tramp 
In 8 » and step, and step and stamp, 
That sounds and beats and rings and q lAKes 5 
The lant irs, and window shakes, 
And then the little maidens 
Ra i head to head the maidens there, 
With eves so blue and braids so fatr 
From door and gate and houses neat 
Mina and Trina and Tina peer, 
b ust is now the musi 
Klis ! ching-ching, and roar of drur 
Now f the distance does it come, 
Qu te tly. boom-boom, ching, 
Was that an insect fluttering, 
Ching-ching, boom, round the corner 


Sometimes, when twilight has come at the close of a perfect 
day, Detlev von Liliencron falls into a reminiscent mood. He 
is such a typical son of the North, has such an inborn love for 
breezy moorlands and sport and war, that he cannot shake 
himself loose from the memory of his earlier years—though 
he is by no means old—when, as he himself confesses in some 
charming words of self-biography, to wander with dog and 
gun through forest and over heath made a day worth living. 
And then the provinces he visited in his soldier eareer, the 
garrison towns he lived in, the three wars he fought through 
—what a background against which to frame his longings and 
daydreams! “QO thou lieutenant time! with thy jolly health- 
fulness, thy keenness, thy many friends and comrades; with 
all thy rosy days, thy punctilious feeling of duty, thy stern 
self-discipline!” Of such feelings is born the exquisite poem 


which Von Lilieneron ealls * The Tattoo:” 


Up comes the very last tent | 
\ ter’d all, the men fall in, 
Tight buckled every girth is; 
The flood of iron melts all around 
Like snow of March o’er sunny ground, 


And reeking now the earth is 





Detlev von Liliencron. 
their summer bed, 
ke flow’rets blue and flow’ rets red, 
There gleams the foe’s bright jacket ; 
n everywhere the deadly crash, 
are tearing flesh from flesh, 


As gallows ravens hack it 


Ahead the colone lL mn gold hedeckt, 
His collar soiled and blood befleckt, 
Is bound to gain the glory: 
Already him the bullet seams, 
The saber shines, the saber gleams, 
And hoofs tread forms all gory. 
Then comes the dart fashion’d for him, 


The dart is fine and point so slim, 


He falls in forward breastwork ; 


nd over him, as varn winds out, 


Pile wheel and horse in maddened route, 
ikelike tangled nest-work, 


was ten long vears igone, 
many leaves the wind has blown 
and bridal scattered ; 
pines in garden’s ease— 
- call aunt Ac hilles, 


, hot weapons battered. 


t is hot, he sits alone, 
nlight of bright full moon, 
His thoughts are sad and fleeting: 
When suddenly a faint tone hears, 
Yet one, but hark! the tone it nears, 


Kling-| and drums a-beating 


And nearer yet the music comes, 
And through the air the tumult hums, 
And nearer, ever nearer; 
The old man’s soul it sweeps afar— 
beating time and battle jar— 


irt feels drear and drear’er. 


alion moves to town close by, 
whence, in quarters ever nigh, 
eets the warrior aged, 
brings to him the tattoo call, 
h sweeps up like the storm’s onfail, 


And stops, its force assuaged 


Yet what a pleasure for him thought 
Has only sorrow to him brought, 


And memories oppress hin 
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In strength and valor proud, on steed, 
And princelike there the host to lead— 
These thoughts do not possess him 
The music wanes and torchlight glare, 
The town absorbs the furious blare, 

And leaves the old man dreaming; 
The valkyrs passed there in the night 
And lifted him from settle light-- 


Away, and colors streaming ! 


But our sing ris not complete master of the poesy of pathos 
till he catches his inspiration from some simple summer land- 
scape which has been stained by the carnage of battle. In his 
* Dead in the Wheat ” he is at his best: 

In wide wheat fic ld, in poppies gay, 
There lies a soldier yet unfound ; 
Two days and nights have passed away, 
lis painful wounds as yet unbound. 
In racking thirst and fever mad 
He lifts his head in power of death— 
A fleeting dream, a vision sad— 
He looks on high and gasps for breath. 
The sickle cleaves the field of wheat, 
He sees his village calm, content ; 
“ Adieu, adieu, thou homeland sweet,” 


And drops his head, and life is spent. 


Another fact from the poet’s biography cannot fail to be of 
interest to people on the new side of the ocean. He tells it 
himself: “I was born at Kiel, June 3, 1844. My brothers 
and sisters early had to fold their little hands in their coftins. 
My sainted mother, Adeline Sylvestra, née Von Harten, was 
born in Philadelphia, where my grandfather was an Ameri- 
can general. Though younger by half his life, he was one of 
the last, true friends of the great Washington.” From these 


words we can easily see why Detlev von Liliencron is a soldier 
and sings in his clearest tones of the work of war: in doing so 
he is but living out the strain of family history. 


lik Fond 
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Art. IX.—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES RUS- 
SELL LOWELL. 

Ir has been said that the days of the art of letter writing are 
forever past; that the telephone, the telegraph, the type- 
writer, and the modern newspaper have reduced the epistles 
that pass between friends to the exchange of the merest con- 
ventional civilities. In these strenuous and rushing years little 
opportunity is found to enjoy the pleasant and gossipy leisure- 
liness of the old-time letter writers. The letters of Cowper, 
of Dean Swift, of Keats, of Landor, of Carlyle, and his bril- 
liant wife, of Emerson, of the two Brownings, and, we might 
add, of R. L. Stevenson will never be duplicated, because 
tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in lis. And yet, down 
to the very year of his death, the letters of Lowell were the 
same delightful, lucid, and witty expressions of a charming 
personality. In them are quaint bits of observation, wise and 
incisive comments upon men and things, sudden revelations of 
a heart overflowing with love, passages as bright with humor 
as anything that appears in the Moosehead Journal, erudite 
allusions, and quotations from the most diverse sources, until 
it would seem that the advent of one of these letters must 
have been marked as an important event in the experience 
of the recipient. 

James Russell Lowell first opened his eyes to the light of 
the natural sun in Cambridge, Mass., on February 22, 1819, 
a day noted in the calendar of American patriotism as the 
one made memorable by the nativity of the immortal Wash- 
ington. Lowell was most fortunate in his antecedents. His 
father was a cultured clergyman, a lover of books and of 
the benign and beautiful things of life. The poet’s mother 
was of an ancient Orkney family, and through her there was 
filtered into the blood of the son the solitude and romantic 


mystery of those northern islands. Lowell’s early home was 
such as would foster the poetic instincts of achild. Elmwood, 
a product of colonial times, stood in the midst of lawn and 
garden, orchard and English elms. It was a roomy old- 
fashioned house, rising amid its rural surroundings, with an 
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air of quiet respectability all its own. There were five other 
children in the Lowell household, three brothers and two sis 
ters, all older than the poet. He was an ardent little fellow, 
loving boyish pastimes, and was happy and healthy in affee- 
tions and temperament as a boy should be. We may obtain 
a glimpse of his joyous childhood from the following letter to 


his brother Robert, written seventy-one years ago: 


My Dear BrotuEer,—I am now going to tell you melancholy news, 
I have got the ague together with a gumbile. I presume you know that 
September has got a lame leg, but he grows better every day and now 
is very well but still limps a little. We have a new scholar from round 
hill. his name is Hooper and we expect another named Penn who I 
believe also comes from there. The boys are all very weil except 
Nemaise, who has got another piece of glass in his leg \ ing 
for the doctor to take it out, and Samuel Storrow is also sick I am 
going to have a new suit of blue broadcloth clothes to wear every day 
and to play in. Mother tells me that I may have any sort of buttons I 
choose, I have not done anything to the hut but if you wish I will I 
am now very happy; but I should be more so if you were there I hope 
you will answer my letter if you donot I shall write you no more letters, 
when you write my letters you must direct them all to me and not write 
half to mother as generally do. Mother has given me three volumes of 
tales of a grandfather. 

farewell 
Yours truly 
James R. Lowe. 


You must excuse me for making so many mistakes. You must keep 


what I have told 1 about my new clothes a secret if you dont I shall 
not divulge any more secrets to you. I have got quite a library. The 
Master has not taken his rattan out since the vacation. Your little 
kitten is as well and as playful as ever and I hope you are to for I am 


sure I love you as well as ever. Why is grass like a mouse you cant 


guess that he he he ho ho ho ha ha ha hum hum hum. 


Lowell matriculated at Harvard as a freshman, when he 
was fifteen years of age. Although somewhat diffident, he 
made friends among his classmates, and found much enjoy- 
ment in his college days. In a letter written to W. H. Shack- 
ford, in 1836, the critical habit of Lowell's mind already be- 
gins toappear. He says: 

I am reading the life of Milton, and find it very interesting ; his first 
taste (as well as Cowley’s) for poetry was formed by reading Spenser. I 


am glad to have such good examples, for Spenser was always my favor- 
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‘* Minstrel” 


I like the meter of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ;” Beattie’s 


te poet, 
sinthe same. Apropos of poetry, I myself (you need not turn up your 
se and grin)—yes, I myself have cultivated the muses, and have trans- 
ted one or two odes from Horace. your favorite Horace. I like Horace 

> most of them, If 


nuch, but prefer Virgil’s ‘ 
I 
yu have your Horace by you, turn to the [Xth Satire, 1st | 


* Bucolics ” to his ‘* Odes,’ 
> 
.00 


ud it, and see if you don’t like it (in an expurgated edition 


} 


In a letter to G. B. Loring, written in the same year as the 
11a5 


foregoing, we have another allusion to the fact that heé 


begun the writing of poetry: 
Bob's room with a blazing fire, in an at 

ft-coal smoke Hope, Dante, a few of 

not least, some of my own comp< 


I don’t put myself in the 


Here I am, alone ir 
of “ poesy ” and s 
English poets, Byron, and last, 
around me Mark my modesty. 
vith the rest, you see. 


» ori 
e gives 


life shall 


I 


Writing to W. H. Shackford the following year, 
apparently the first intimation of what his pursuit in 
be: “I thought your brother Charles was studying law. 
intend to study that myself, and probably shall be Chief Jus- 


tice of the United States.” 
That dominant love for the home of his birth and childhood, 


which made Lowell cling to Elmwood to the closing day of his 
life, he expresses in another letter to Loring, penned April 5, 


1837: 
joy, 


of one’s childhood has much of 


To think how soon those flowers iat I 


To revisit the home 


oy mingled with sadness, 
bloomed, those fields that have smiled, and those trees that have so 


summer’s garb” for you, may bloom and smil 


You may think me a foo! to talk 


irrayed themselves in 
ind array themselves for another ! 
in such a moralizing strain, but, George, I have lately talked less and 


thought more. I mean to read next term, if possible, a chapter y 


Bible every night. 

The increasingly studious habits of his mind and that 
honhomie which were characteristic of Lowell throughout his 
later life are now (1837) well defined: 

Iam busy asa bee—almost. I study and read and write all the time. 
I have laid my hands on a very pretty edition of Cowper, which I intend 
to keep. In two volumes I have also ‘* pinned ” some letters relating to 
myself in my early childhood, by which it seems I was a miracle of a boy 
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for sweetness of temper. ‘‘ Credite posteri!” I believeI was, although 
perhaps you would not think it now. 


Already, in this same year, he begins to find himself able to 
express his intense love of nature: 


You can’t imagine how delightful it is out here. The greatest multi 
tude of birds of every description that I ever recollect to have seen. The 
grass is fast growing green under the kind sun of spring—that is, in 
southerly aspects. Every day that the sun shines I take my book and go 
out to a bank in our garden, and lie and read. *Tis almost as pleasant as 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell. 


The birds now sing loudest, and the fowling piece breaks ‘‘ the 
quiet of the scene” less often than at any other time. Besides, ‘tis beau- 
tiful to watch the different steps of nature’s toilet, as she arrays herself 
in the flowery dress of Spring. It almost seems as if one could see the 
grass grow green. Then, too, the sky is so clear. 


Years after this impression of his love for nature Lowell 
wrote in the same spirit as follows: 

The older I grow the more I am convinced that there are no satisfac 
tions so deep and so permanent as our sympathies with outward nature. 
I have not said just what I meant, for we are thrilled even more by any 
spectacle of human heroism. But the others seem to bind our lives to- 
gether by a more visible and unbroken chain of purifying and softening 
emotion. In this way the flowering of the buttercups is always a great, 
and I may truly say religious, event in my year. . . . There never was 
such a season, if one only did not have to lecture and write articles. 
There never is such a season, and that shows whata poet God is. He says 
the same thing over to us so often, and always new. Here I’ve been 
reading the same poem for near half a century, and never had a notion 
what the buttercups in the third stanza meant before. But I won't tell. 


In one of his early letters, written while he is rusticating in 
Concord for having neglected certain studies of the college 
curriculum, he thus mentions Thoreau: “ I met Thoreau last 
night, and it is exquisitely amusing to see how he imitates 
Emerson’s tone and manner. With my eyesshut, I shouldn't 
know them apart.” 

The decidedly poetical bias of Lowell’s nature is now clearly 
apparent. “I have been reading the first volume of Carlyle’s 


Miscellanies,”’ he writes. “ One article, that on Burns, is 
worth all the rest to me. I like, too, the one on German play- 
wrights. There are fine passages in all.” About this time 
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there was some thought upon the part of the poet of entering 
a divinity school, that he might prepare himself for the minis- 
try. He seems to have been possessed of very distinct notions 
with regard to a clergyman’s condition as related to his work, 
and reached the conclusion that he was not adapted to th 
minister’s vocation. He says: 


No man ought to be a minister who has not a special calling that way 
I don’t mean an old-fashioned special calling, with winged angels and 
fat-bottomed cherubs, but an inward one. In fact, I think that no man 
ought to be a minister who has not money enough to support him besides 
his salary. Forthe minister of God should not be thinking of his own and 
children’s bread, when dispensing the bread of life. I have been led to 
reflect seriously on the subject since I have thought of going into the 
divinity school. Some men were made for peacemakers and others for 
shoemakers, and if each man follow his nose we shall come out right at 
last. If I did not think that I should some day make a great fool of 
myself and marry (not that I would call all men fools who marry), I 
would enter the school to-morrow. Certain am I that it is not pleasant 
to work for a living anyway, but ‘‘we youth” must live, and verily this 
‘*money ” is a very good thing, though on that account we need not fall 
down and worship it. The very cent on which my eye now rests may 
have done a great deal of good in its day; perhaps it has made glad thi 
heart of the widow, and put a morsel of bread in the famishing mouths 
of her children; and perhaps it has created much misery; perhaps some 
now determined gambler began his career of sin by playing chuck- 
farthing with that very piece of stamped copper. 


In this same letter his burning love of liberty, which seemed 


to intensify with passing years, obtains a tentative utterance 
that came to its culmination long afterward in the noble 
“ Commemoration Ode :” 


A plan has been running in my head, for some time, of writing a sort 
of dramatic poem on the subject of Cromwell. Those old Roundheads 
have never had justice done them. They have only been held up as 
canting, psalm-singing, hypocritical rascals; as a sort of a foil for the 
open-hearted Cavalier. But it were a strange thing indeed if ther 
were not somewhat in such men as Milton, Sidney, Hampden, Selden, 
and Pym. It always struck me that there was more true poetry in those 
old fiery-eyed, buff-belted warriors—with their deep, holy enthusiasm 
for liberty and democracy, political and religious; with their glorious 
trust in the arm of the Lord in battle—than in the dashing, ranting Cav- 
aliers, who wished to restore their king that they might give vent to 
their passions, and go to sleep again in the laps of their mistresses, deaf 
to the cries of the poor and the oppressed. 

18 
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After the final relinquishment of his nascent purpose of en- 
tering the ministry Lowell turned his attention to the study of 
law, but only at intervals and in a desultory and half-hearted 
manner. He says: 


Iam reading Blackstone with as good a grace and as few wry faces as 


Imay.... A very great change has come o’er the spirit of my dream 
of life. I have renounced the law. I am going to settle down into a 
business man at last, after all I have said to the contrary. Farewell! a 
long farewell, to all my greatness! I find that I cannot bring myself to 


like the law, and I am now looking out for a place ‘in a store.” You 
may imagine that all this has not come to pass without a struggle... . I 
have been thinking seriously of the ministry, but then—I have also 
thought of medicine, but then—still worse !... On Monday last I 
went into town to look out for a place, and was induced en passant to 
step into the United States Court, where there was a case pending in 
which Webster was one of the counsel retained. I had not been there an 
hour before I determined to continue in my profession and study as well 
as I could. 


The vacillation of Lowell’s mind at this period with regard to 
his life pursuit is well portrayed by the foregoing quotations. 
The poet’s interest in matters of publie concern had alre ady 
been kindled, although he was still ineligible to vote, not yet 
having come of age. In view of the Biglow Papers and 
their influence upon their time, and also of Lowell’s brilliant 
career as the representative of his country at the Spanish 
court and at the Court of St. James, some of the !ines 
in a letter written November 15, 1838, seem to be almost 
prophetic : 


I shouldn’t wonder if the peaceable young gentleman whom you know 
in college flared up into a great political luminary. I am fast becoming 
ultra-democratic, and when I come to see you, which I trust will be very 
soon, I intend to inoculate you with the (I won’t call it by the technical 
term of ‘‘ virus,” because that’s too hard a word, but with the) princi- 
ple. . .. By the very last accounts from England, immense meetings 
had been held in all parts of England to petition Parliament for an equal 
representation, ... There is a great and pregnant change, ominous of 
much. It almost brings tears into my eyes when I think of this vast 
multitude starved, trampled upon, meeting to petition the govern- 
ment which oppressed them, and which they supported by taxes wrung 
out of the very children’s lifeblood. Verily, some enthusiasts have 
even ventured to assert that there are hearts, aye, even warm ones, un- 
der frieze jerkins, 
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Again Lowell swings toward the law, with the pathetic ter- 
giversation characteristic of so many young men groping 
toward their lifework. In these days of large prices for 
famous names and commonplace performances, it is rather 
wholesome to note the highest fees to which Lowell aspired 
in payment for a lecture: 

The more I think of business, the more really unhappy do I feel and 
think more and more of studying law. In your letter you speak of my 
lecturing in Andover, about which I forgot to speak to you. Do they 
pay expenses? They gave me four dollars in Concord. I wish they'd 
take it into their heads to ask me at Cambridge, where they pay fifteen 
dollars, or in Lowell where they pay twenty-five dollars! ! What to do 
with myself I don’t know. 


Lowell had been accused of indolence by his friends. The 
accusation seems to have had a basis of fact, and the poet him- 
self recognized it. Yet it has ever been so with those pos- 
sessed of poetical genius; it comes to its best only in that 
atmosphere of leisureliness and contentment wherein indeed 


the 
Spirit lies 


Under the walls of Paradise. 


Here is the young writer’s confession: “I am lazy enough 
and dilatory enough, heaven knows, but not half so much so 
as some of my friends suppose. At all events, I was never 
made for a merchant, and I even begin to doubt whether I was 
made for anything in particular but to loiter through life.” 
In view of the eagerness with which publishers afterward 


sought the work of Lowell’s pen, the desire expressed to pub- 


lish a volume of his poems is curiously striking : 


If I could get any bookseller to do it for me, I would publish a vol- 
ume of poems, Of late a fancy has seized me for so doing. If it met 
with any commendation I could get paid for contributions to periodicals. 
I tried last night to write a little rhyme—but must wait for the moving 
of the waters, The nine goddess virgins who dance with tender feet 
round the violet-hued fountain of Hippocrene, and whose immortal 
voices drop sweetly from their lips, will not come to me. 


Apropos of his relation to the law he writes again, in 1839: 


If I live, I don’t believe I shall ever (between you and me) practice 


law. I intend, however, to study it and prepare myself for practicing. 
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But a blind presentiment of becoming independent in some other way 


is always hovering round me. Above all things should I love to be abl 


to sit down and do something literary for the rest of my natural lif 


The first mention of Miss Maria White, afterward Mrs 
Lowell, we find in a letter addressed by Lowell to G. B. Lo 


ing, and bearing date December 2, 1839: 


I went up to Watertown on Saturday with W. A. White, and spent 
the Sabbath with him You ought to see his father. The most pertec t 
spe cimen of a bluff, hone St, hospitable country squire you can possibl; 
imagine. His mother, too, is a very pleasant woman—a sister of Mrs 
Gilman. His sister is a very pleasant and pleasing young lady, and 
knows more poetry than anyone I am acquainted with. I mean shx 
able to repeat mor She is more familiar, however, with modern poets 


than with the pure wellsprings of English poesy. 


Lowell completed his studies at the Harvard Law School in 
1840, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Laws. His father 
had suffered financial reverses, and the poet now found hin 
self confronted with the necessity of earning his own liveli- 
hood. In these straits, as other good men have done in all 
ages, Lowell became engaged to be married. Miss Mari 
White was a woman of uncommon personal attractiveness, and 
her mental endowments were of a high order. She, too, wrote 
poetry, and thus was peculiarly fitted to sympathize with the 
tastes and aspirations of her gifted husband. About this time 
Lowell coneluded to collect his poems for publication, which 
he did under the title of A Year's Life. The little book at 
once gave its author an assured place among his younger po- 
etical compeers. Lowell published his second volume of verse 
in 1843, and this second venture afforded indubitable evidence 
of maturing power. In 1844 Lowell published a volume of 
prose consisting of Conversation on Some of the Old Poets 
The critical and analytical bent of his mind was now well 
determined, and the work in this book already showed elements 
of future power. At the close of this year Lowell married, 
despite his very limited and precarious income. He began to 
write for antislavery organs, and, being deeply moved by th. 
noblest humanitarian instinets, he gave utterance week after 
week to sentiments that stirred like a bugle blast. Thus the 


Biqglow Pape rs began to appear, and were at once received 
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vith an expression of popular favor which has never changed. 
In 1848 they were issued in a volume, and in the same year 
the Fable Jor Critics and the Vision of Sir Launfal were 
written and published. 

The growing temper of Lowell’s mind is well illustrated 
by the following lines which appear in letters written in 1841: 


I know that God has given me powers such as are not given to all, 
ind I will not *‘ hide my talent in mean clay.” I do not care what others 
may think of me or of my book, because if I am worth anything I shall 
one day show it. I do not fear criticism so much as I love truth. Nay, 
I do not fear it at all. In short, lam happy. Maria fills my ideal, and 
I satisfy hers. And I mean to live as one beloved by such a woman 
should live. She is every way noble. People have called ‘ Irene” a 
beautiful piece of poetry. And so it is. It owes all its beauty to 


her. 


I have just finished something which I ought to have done 
long ago. I have copied off a ballad of mine for a publisher of the 
name of D. H. Williams, who is getting out an annual. He will pay me 
five dollars per page, and more if the book sells well. Hawthorne, 
Emerson, and Longfellow are writing for it, and Bryant and Halleck 
have promised to—soI shall be in good company, which will be pleasing 
to groundlings. 


At times Lowell bubbled over with fun and animal spirits ; 
he would then pour out sufficient original wit and humor to 
have supplied a professional humorist with a working capital 
for several years : 


The next day I was up before sunrise, and got into a habit of early 
rising that lasted me all that day. . . . I have nothing else in the way 
of novelty, except an expedient I hit upon for my hens who were back- 
ward with their eggs. On rainy days I set William to reading aloud to 
them the Lay Sermons of Coleridge, and the effect was magical. 


Whether their consciences were touched or they wished to es¢ pe the 


preaching, I know not... . take great comfort inGod. I think he is 
| 


onsiderably amused with us sometimes, but that he like us, on the 
whole, and would not let us get at the match box so carelessly as he 
does unless he knew that the frame of his universe was fireproof. 

As usual I haven't left myself time to correct my proofs. What a pleas- 
ant life I shall have of it when I have all eternity on deposit. Then the 
printers will say, ‘‘ If you can with convenience return proofs before end 
f next century, you would oblige; but there is no hurry.” ‘Tis an in 
vincible argument for immortality that we never have time enough here 


—except for doing other thir gs. 
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Again and again Lowell reveals the extreme affectionate- 
ness of his natur 


You say that life seems to be a struggle after nothing in particular. 
But you are wrong. It is a struggle after the peaceful home of the 
soul in a natural and loving state of life. Men are mostly unconscious 
of the object of their struggle, but it is always connected in some way 
with this. If they gain wealth and power or glory, it is all to make up 
for this want, which they feel, but scarce know what itis, But nothing 
will ever supply the place of this, any more than their softest carpets 


will give their old age the spring and ease which arose from the pliant 


muscles of yout) . It isalways my happiest thought that with all the 
drawbacks of temperament (of which no one is more keenly conscious 
than myself) I have never lost a friend. For I would rather be loved 
than anything else in the world. I always thirst after affection, and de- 


pend more on the expression of it than is altogether wise. 


The strongly altruistic tendencies of Lowell’s mind are ob- 


] 


servable in the views which he expressed upon the question 


of slavery 


If men will not set their faces against this monstrous sin, this choragus 
of all other enormities, they, at least, need not smile upon it, much less 
write in its favor What, in the name of God, are all these paltry par- 
ties, which lead men by the nose against all that is best and holiest, to 
the freedom of five millions of men? The horror of slavery can only be 
appreciated by one who has felt it himself, or who has imagination 


enough to put himself in the place of the slave and fancy himself not 
only virtually imprisoned, but forced to toil; and all this for no crime 
and for no reason except that it would be inconvenient to free them. 

That Lowell was possessed of a deeply spiritual nature 
none who are well acquainted with his writings will be dis- 
posed to deny. Iie seemed to be always conscious of the 
divine Immanence, and undoubtedly the sense of God's pres- 
ence and overruling providence lent grandeur and dignity to 
his thought and life. He Says : 


I had a revelation last Friday evening. I was at Mary’s, and happen 


ing to say something of the presence of spirits (of whom, I said, I was 
often dimly aware), Mr. Putnam entered into an argument with me on 
spiritual matters. As I was speaking, the whole system rose up before 
me like a vague destiny looming from the abyss. I never before so 
clearly felt the spirit of God in me and around me. The whole room 


seemed to me full of God. The air seemed to waver to and fro with the 


presence of something, I knew not what. I spoke with the calmness and 
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am te 


In his young manhood Lowell was filled with the fine and 
brave enthusiasms of youth. His wings were light and strong, 


and to him no height seemed beyond his reach. His buoyant 


spirits responded swiftly to every change for the better in the 
material circumstances of his life. He looked upon his con- 
quest of the world as already assured, and the event proved 
the justice of his judgment: 

I have set about making myself ambitious. It is the only way to 
climb well. Men yield more readily to an ambitious man, provided he 
can bear it out by deeds. Just as much as we claim the world gives us, 
ind posterity has enough to do in nailing the base coin to the counter 
But I only mean to use my ambition as a staff to my love of freedom and 
man. I will have power, and there’s the end of it. I have a right to it, 


too, nd vou é have put the crown ov aire udy. 


bereaved friend the poet, who himself had lost a 
darling child, and who was again to pass throngh the swell- 
ing of the great waters, thus addresses himself concerning 
death 

th what you have said of death in your last letter; 
I know well that the first touch of his hand is 
mes to us, as the rest of God's angels do, in dis- 
iabled to see his face fully at last, and it is that of 
ith all. Disease, poverty, death, sorrow all come 
untenances; but from one after another the mask 
1 faces which retain the glory and the calm of 
the face of God. To me, at least, your bereavement 
has come with the softest step and the most hallowed features, for it has 
opened a new channel for my love to flowtoward youin. . . . Itis there- 
fore no idle form when I tell you to lean on God. I know that it is 
needless to say this to you, but I know also that it is always sweet and 
ir impulses seconded by the sympathy of our friends 

re tall enough to reach God’s hand, 

no taller. 


I could not restrain my tears when I read what you say of the living 
things all around the cast mantle of your child. It is strange, almost 
awful, that, when this great miracle has been performed for us, nature 
gives nosign. Nota bee stints his hum, the sun shines, the leaves glis- 
ten, the cock crow comes from the distance, the flies buzz into the room, 
and yet perhaps a minute before the most immediate presence of God of 
vhich we can conceive was filling the whole chamber, and opening its 


irms to *‘ suffer the little ones to come unto him. 


” 
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The filial love and reverence that a child owes to a worthy 
parent Lowell has expressed in lines which fairly throb with 
warm and deep affection. His portrait of his father is as 
unstudied as it is delightful, but want of space forbids its pres- 
entation here. The manner in which scholars gather know)l- 
edge by processes of accretion Lowell has indicated with his 
accustomed freshness and originality : 


If you had cast about for a hard question to ask me, you could not 
have been more successful than in desiring my advice as to a course of 
reading. I suppose that very few men who are bred scholars ever think 
of such a thing as a course of reading after their Freshman year in col- 
lege Their situation throws books constantly in their way, and they 
select by a kind of instinct the food which will suit their mental diges- 
tion, acquiring knowledge insensibly, as the earth gathers soil. This 
was wholly the case with myself. 


Having been taken to task for entertaining the principles of 
an abolitionist, and in like manner having been accused of 
me-sidedness, Lowell thus proceeds to defend himself: 


There is one abolitionist, at least, who seldom lets slip any opportu- 
nity against any institution which seems to him to stand in the way of 
freedom. Absolute freedom is what I want—for the body first, and 
then for the mind. For the body first, because it is easier to make men 
conscious of the wrong of that grosser and more outward oppression, 
ind, after seeing that, they will perceive more readily the less palpable 


chains and gags of tyranny. 


That erratic, irresponsible, iconoclastic free lance of letters, 
Edgar Allan Poe, who ran atilt at most of his fellow-writers 
in his own day, did not permit Lowell to escape. In common 
with Longfellow and others already eminent in literature, Poe 
accused Lowell of plagiarism. Lowell thus repels the charge: 


Poe, I am afraid, is wholly lacking in that element of manhood 
which, for want of a better name, we call ‘*‘ character.” It is something 
quite distinct from genius—though all great geniuses are endowed with 
it..... AsI prognosticated, I have made Poe my enemy by doing him a 
service. Poe wishes to kick down the ladder by which he rose. He is 
welcome. But he does not attack me at a weak point. He probably 
cannot conceive of anybody’s writing for anything but a newspaper 
reputation, or for posthumous fame, which is but the same thing magni- 


fied by distance. I have quite other aims. 


In this same lette A from which the foregoing quotation is 
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made, Lowell permits us to look for a moment into the depths 
of his heart, where he reveals his intense longing for sym- 
pathy and love. Could we gaze below the cold exterior of 
many a person whose pathway for an instant crosses our own, 
we doubtless would be astonished to learn how, in the largest 
and purest natures, this yearning for human fellowship rises 
into a very passion. Lowell’s conception of the office of a 
poet was a lofty one. His charming and beautiful prose did 
not possess in his own eyes a hundredth part of the value of 
his poetry. His desire was to live and be remembered by 
what he had done in the poetic field. He was conscious of his 
high calling, and attained to rare moments of prophetic power 
and vicarious suffering : 

My calling is clear to me. I am never lifted up to any peak of vision 
-and moments of almost fearful inward illumination I have sometimes 
—but that, when I look down in hope to see some valley of the Beautiful 

Mountains, I behold nothing but blackened ruins; and the moans of the 
downtrodden the world over—but chiefly here in our own land—come 
up to my ear, instead of the happy songs of the husbandmen reaping 
and binding the sheaves of light; yet these, too, I hear not seldom. 
Then I feel how great is the office of poet, could I but even dare to hope 
to fill it. 

The mutual helpfulness which lies at the foundation of all 
true democracy is not always recognized, particularly by those 
who, because of birth, training, and education, should be first 
to embody in their own lives the fact that noblesse oblige. But 
with Lowell democracy in its widest and truest sense was 
almost a religion. All great genius has been allied with a 
youthful temperament that never aged. In fact, genius itself, 
as a subtle prophylactic against time, is a preservative of the 
simple beliefs, elasticity, and fire of youth, to which the vision 


of the world is ever fair and bright. Whatever epigraphs 


time may score upon the brow, or howsoever upon hollow 
temples he may dust his rime, genius permits no wrinkles to 


} 


come upon the heart. The selfsame hopefulness and high- 
heartedness of early years are borne lightly onward to the 
very end of life. It was so with Lowell. 

How much a matter of conscience Lowell's antislavery senti 
ments were may be discovered from the fact that he was re- 


luctant to take pay for the articles which he produced in behalf 
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of the cause so dear to his heart. Whatever the acknowledged 
charms of Lowell the author--and they are many——they were 
eclipsed by the charming personality of Lowell the man. It 
should ever be thus. The writer who is not greater than his 
writings is a kind of an impostor, for he creates in the minds 
of others a false conception of himself. That Lowell never 


lost a friend who really knew him need not be regarded as sur- 


prising. “If I did not think that I were better than my 
books,” he says, * I hould never dream of writing another.” 


He cherished a perpetual and consuming desire to fulfill the 
expectations of his friends. He knew that they anticipated 
great things for him, and he set about to realize these anticipa- 
tions. At the same time he felt that his poetical power 
and skill were increasing, and he looked into the future with 
the resilience of hope based upon praiseworthy performance. 
His never-failin a k ndliness of heart and invincible good hu- 
mor helped him over not a few of the rough places of life. 


He was ab! 


le tosee the humorous side of almost every situation, 
so that difficulties which would have dismayed many another 
man were for him minitied to the vanishing point. Nor was he 
afraid of dealing with some of the most perplexing of the eth- 
ical problems of the world. He looked upon human nature 
with a clear and tolerant eye, and he never despaired of the 
ultimate elevation of humanity. His attitude toward the Aun. 
thor of the Christian faith was one of deepest reverence and 
unchanging love. 

Death was not idle in the poet’s life. His dear children 
were taken from him, one by one—with the exception of his 
daughter Mabel——and all too soon his beautiful and beloved 
wife. In the loss of the latter Lowell drank of the bitterest 


(r- 


cup that can be pressed to the lips of man. She was a fra 
ile creature of fire and dew, and the end approached so insid- 
iously under cover of a constitutional delicacy of health that it 
took the poet by a heartbreaking surprise. This great sorrow 
wore him down, but his faith and resignation rose triumphant 
above the affliction. 

In the opening months of 1855 he was elected to a profess- 


orship in Harvard College—a chair which had previously 


been oceupied by Ticknor and Longfellow. Lowell entered 
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upon the duties of his new position on his return from Europe, 
in 1856. He continued in this relation for twenty years. In 
1857 he also became editor of the Adlantie Monthly, “ sitting 
in the seat of the scorner,” as he expressed it, for four consec- 
utive years. At the end of this period he became associated 


harles Eli t Norton in the joint editorship of the North 


American Feview. During the soul-trying years of our civil 


with ¢ 


war his was a puissant voice lifted in defense of the Union. 
The mounting fire and passion of his patriotism culminate in 
the splendid * Commemoration Ode,” which seems to have 
been written with his very heart’s blood. Lowell was always 
pleased at any recognition of his work as a poet. He felt that 
he had in him all the elements of the highest poetical achieve- 
ments, and in ¢ onsequence looked with a certain dissatisfaction 
upon his best productions as falling far below his own ideal 
of excellence and of possibility. He was always conscious, also, 
notwithstanding the general buoyancy of his nature, that upon 
n all great sensitive.souls, pressed the inescapable 
erz which haunts these years of time. 
Many of Lowell’s utterances might pass current as prov- 


erbs, so trenchant are they and bite with such power into 


1 wise man who never says a foolish thing, and, indeed, 
snd affirm that it takes a wise man to say a foolish 
We never find out on how many insignificant points we 
e subtile threads of association—which is almost love 

with guine temperaments—till we are forced to break them. 
We shall never feather our nests from the eagles we have let fly... . It 
lid girls say, to dream backward so. One feels as if he 
und one’s own Odyssey sings itself in one’s blood as he 


What a web a man can spin out of his life, if a man be only 


a geni . . I have discovered that it is almost impossible to learn 


all about ar ing unless indeed it be some piece of ill luck, and then 
one has the help of one’s friends, ... But let us have a cheerful con- 
fidence that are worth damning, for that implies a chance also of 
something better. . . . I believe it one of the most happy things in the 
world, : > grow older, to have as many ties as possible with whatever 
wn past, and to be pledged as deeply as may be to our 

That friendship should be able to endure silence with- 

is the surest touchstone of its sufficiency. ... I have 


i that a man’s fate is born with him, and that he cannot 
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escape from it nor greatly modify it—and that consequently everyon¢ 
gets in the long run exactly what he deserves, neither more nor less. 

If aman does anything good, the world always finds it out, sooner or 
later; and if he doesn't, why, the world finds that out, too—and ought 
to. . . . Women need social stimulus more than we [men]. They con- 
tribute to it more, and their magnetism, unless drawn off by the natural 
conductors, turns inward and irritates. . . . I look upon a belief as none 
the worse, but rather the better, for being hereditary, prizing as I do 
whatever helps to give continuity to the being and doing of man and 
an accumulated force to his character. ... They go about to prove to 
me from a lot of nasty savages that conscience is a purely artificial 
product, as if that wasn’t the very wonder of it. What odds whether 
it is the thing or the aptitude that is innate? What race of beasts ever 
got one up in all their leisurely wons?... I don’t care where the 
notion of immortality came from. If it sprang out of a controlling 
necessity of our nature, some instinct of self-protection and preservation, 
like the color of some of Darwin’s butterflies, at any rate it is there and 


as real as that, and I mean to hold it fast. 


The unfolding of a commanding intellect always presents a 
fascinating study, and hence the writer of these lines has pur- 
posely lingered over the earlier portion of Lowell’s life as we 
find it expressed in his letters. His high place as a poet is so 
widely recognized that no words in emphasis of that fact are 
needed here. Asa critic he brought to bear upon his task a 
kindly disposition, a culture broad and exact, and a catholicity 
of taste equaled only by the acumen of his mind. His per- 
ception of high qualities seemed to be instinctive. The slash- 
ing, swashbuckling style of criticism which prevailed about 
the middle of the present century Lowell wholly eschewed, 
and perhaps for the first time on this side of the Atlantic 
there was apparent an earnest and painstaking effort to ascer- 
tain the real content of a piece of literary art. Over all his 
writing, likewise, in whatever kind, there played an ever 


— 


various and subtle humor like iridescent light. 


formes B. Kemper . 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


oer 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue New York Odserver wisely says: 


Criticism of a sort must be; but the proper spirit of Scripture study is in 

the words that John Brown, when in prison, wrote in the Bible, whict 
iis execution, he gave to a friend: “‘ There is no commentary 

rood in order to a mght un le rstanding ot this blessed Book as an honest 


ind teachable spirit 


Or a certain professor's mechanical comments on Stedman's 
American Anthology, a literary critic writes : 


It is very wonderful to see how a statistician, who has stumbled into the C 


of Literature instead of that of Agricultural Chemistry, which he might conce 


ably have adorned, can produce a quantitative instead of a qualitative analysis, as 


the t ny which it behooves to be done The ultimate moral seems to be that a ma 


usual degree of sense in order to trust himself in a positio 
tch toh on the papal throne, in the pulpy, on the bench, or i 
} 


au When he does not exhibit that eminence of wisdom we see 


» professor’ s ¢ 
what happens to him. Upon a mind not apparently extraordinary from the first 
the habitual practice of telling boys, without fear of contradiction, things whi 


ire either irrelevant or “ not so,” must, in the long run, most unfavorably react 


Tue following brings out Carlyle’s emphasis on the dignity of 
work as work: 


Two men I honor, and nothird. First the toilworn Craftsman that with eartl 
made implement laboriously conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s—Venerab! 
to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning 
virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the Scepter of this Planet Venerable too is t 
rugged face, all weather tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence; for it is the 
face of a man living manlike. O, but the more venerable for thy rudeness, and 
even because we must pity as well as love thee! Hardly entreated Brother! Fo 
us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed 
thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so 
marred. Far on thee too lay a God-created Form, but it was not to be unfolded ; 
incrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of Labor: and 
thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on: thou art 
in thy duty, be out of it who may; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable 


for daily bread. A second man I honor, and still more highly: Him who is seen 


~—rre 


ee ee 


Re 
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toiling for the spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, but the bread of Life 
Is not he too in his duty; endeavoring—toward inward Harmony: revealing 
this, by act or by word, through all his outward endeavors, be they high or low ? 


Highest of all, when his outward and his inward endeavor are one: when we can 


name him Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, who wit! 


heaven-made implement conquers Heaven for us! If the poor and humble toil 
that we have Food, must not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he 
have Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality ?—These tw: n all their de 
grees, I honor; all else is chaff and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth 

Unspeakably touching t, however, when I find both dignit es nited, and he 
that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling ardly 


for the highest—Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a Peasant Saint 
could such now anywhere be met with—Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth 
itself; thou wilt see the splendor of Heaven spring forth from the humblest 


depths of Earth, like a light shining in great darkness. 


STEDMAN’S VIEWS AND VALUATIONS." 


Mr. STEDMAN’s “ Introduction” is far from being the least 
valuable part of the volume which contains his compilation of 
the choicest and most typical examples of the poetry of the 
English tongue written by American authors between 1787 and 
1899 ; although the collection itself is judiciously regarded as 
“the most authoritative, catholic, and sensitive exposition that 
has been made, or that is likely to be made, of American verse 
for the period which it covers.” As compared with his previ- 
ous volume, A Victorian Anthology, Mr. Stedman thinks that, 
if that collection of verse from the poets of England exceeds in 
wealth of choice production, this anthology of the Ww ritings of 
the poets of America may nevertheless prove to be, from an 
equally vital point of view, the more significant of the two. In 
amplification of which opinion he says: 

Our own poetry excels as a recognizable voice in utterance of the emotions of a 
people. The storm and stress of youth have been upon us, and the nation bas not 
lacked its lyric cry ; meanwhile the typical sentiments of piety, domesticity, free 
dom have made our less impassioned verse at least sincere. One who underrates 
the significance of our literature, prose or verse, as both the expression and the 
stimulant of national feeling, as of import in the past and tothe future of America, 
and therefore of the world, is deficient in that critical msight which can judge 
even of its own day unwarped by personal taste or deference to public impression. 
He shuts his eyes to the fact that at times, notably throughout the years resulting 
in the Civil War, this literature has been a “force.” Its verse, until the domi 


nance of prose fiction—that is well into the seventies—formed the staple of 


* An American Anthology, by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Price, cloth, $3. See Book Notices. 
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current reading ; and fortunate it was—while pirated foreign writings, sold cheaply 
everywhere, handicapped tl volution of a native prose school—that the books 
of the elder American poets lay on the center tables of our households and were 
read with eager zest by old and young rhey were not the fosterers of 

berty and aspiration solely ; beyond this, in the case of Longfellow, for e 
the legends read between the lines made his verse as welcome (reat 
as among his own countryfolk. The criterion of poetry is not i 

with the ill-informed classes; yet when it is the utterance of 

in the works of Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson. Lowell, W1) 

assumes its rightful place as the art originative of belief and de« 

sented such a union of spiritual and civic insight with dithyrambi 

not be seen again His thought is now congenital throughout vast reaches, 
among new peoples scarcely conscious of its derivation. Longfe 

pupils, for their part, excited for our people the old-world sense of bea ty 
romance, until they sought for a beauty of their own and developed a new lit 
manner—touched by that of the motherland, vet with a differenc« In Brvant, 
often pronounced cold and granitic by readers bred to the copious. worded se of 
modern times, is found the large imagination that befits a progenitor lt was 
stirred, as that of no future American can be, by his observation of primeval 
nature. He saw her virgin mountains, rivers, forests, prairies broadly; and his 
vocabulary, scant and Doric as it was proved sufficient for nature’s elemental bard 
His master may have been Wordsworth, but the difference between the two is that 
of the prairie and the moor, Ontario and Windermere, the Hudson and the Wve 
From “ Thanatopsis "in his youth to “ The Flood of Years” in his hoary age, Bryant 
was conscious of the overstress of nature unmodified by human 
training. . The esthetic note of poetry was restored by Longfell 
Vergilian office, and by Edgar Poe with surer magic and endurance 
polemic work of Whittier, Lowell, and their allies illustrates the applied force 
lyrical expression , Poe's renaissance of art for beauty's sake, and Whitn 
revolt against social and literary traditions were in full accord with the mod 
spirit. The academic vantage no less held its own with Parsons at 
as maintainers—the former our purest classicist, and a translator equaled only by 
3ayard Taylor. The stately elegance of Parsons limited his audience, yet perfected 
the strength of his ode “ Ona Bust of Dante,” than which no finer lyric ennobles this 
collection. Holmes’s grace, humor, contemporaneousness, brought him into favor 
again and again, and the closing days of a sparkling career were the most 


for the acknowledged master of new “architects of airy rhyme” 

the Atlantic. In Lowell, the many-sided, the best equipped, and with: 
spontaneous of these worthies, their traits were combined. Never was 

singer at once so learned and so unstudied; no other American took 

that lies between the truth and feeling of his dialect verse and the height of his 


national odes. 


Of the poetry produced in the period since the Civil War it 


is said that, though having less to do with public tendencies and 
events, it has had “‘ none the less a force of its own; that of the 
beauty and enlightenment which shape the ground for larger 
offices hereafter, by devotees possibly no more gifted than their 
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forbears, yet farther up the altar steps.” After referring to the 
effective lyrics of Poe, to Emerson’s translunary spirit, to Long 
fellow as the people’s artist of the beautiful, and to Whittier as 
a born balladist, Stedman, while not specifying the chief writers 
of our later period, many of whom are still with us, says: 

As the country has grown, the Eastern song-belt has widened, and other 


divisions have found voice The middle West quickly had poets to depict its 


broad and plenteous security; and more lately very original notes have come 
from territory bordering upon the Western Lakes. The Pacific coast and the 
national steppes and ranges as yet scarcely have found adequate utterance, though 
not without a few open-air minstrels. Dialect and folklore verse represents the 


new South; its abundant talent has been concerned otherwise with prose romance ; 


vet the song of one woman, in a border State, equals in beauty that of any recent 
lvrist Some poets of this period have gone who should have died hereafter 
Sill was a sweet and wise diviner, of a type with Clough and Arnold. O'Reilly is 
zealously remembered, both the poet and the man. In Emma Lazarus a star 
went out, the western beacon of her oriental race. When Sidney Lanier died, 
not only the South that bore him, but the country and our English rhythm under 
went the loss of a rare being one who was seeking out the absolute harmony, 
and whose experiments, incipient though they were, were along the pathways ol 
discovery Eugene Field’s departure lessened our laughter, wit, and tears In 
the present year, Hovey, whom the new century seemed just ready to place among 
its choristers, was forbidden to outlive the completion of the intensely lyric al 


“ Taliesin,” his melodious swan-song 


Were Stedman writing now, he might add regret for the much 
deplored premature departure of that charming and vigorous 
writer, a contributor to this Review, Maurice Thompson, the 
author of that pop ilar book, Alice of Old Vincennes, who has 
stood at the head of poetic celebrants of forest archery, fishing, 
and other outdoor sports, but whose later work broadened into 
larger ranges—the gallant Confederate soldier who shows him- 
self as the friend of freedom in “ A Creole Slave-song” and 
‘**Lincoln’s Grave,” and as a patriot, a passionate, proud patriot, 
in that most stirring poem “ The Lion’s Cub”—a poem not un- 
worthy to be put by this nation, in these days of Anglo-Saxon 
“expansion ” and so-called “imperialism,” side by side with 
Kipling’s ‘The White Man’s Burden,” the one a message of 
glorious incitement, the other of grim and solemn admonition. 

As for poetry, Mr. Stedman thinks it the last of all the arts 
to which the word “lost” can be applied. It is sure to be a 
perennial product of human nature, and no century can claim 
supereminence as the poetic age. And as for America, with all 


her brawn and force, so far from having passed a poetic cli- 
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macteric, she is only entering upon her song, The instinctive 
sense of beauty is more in evidence among us every yeal lr 
other centuries and lands the culmination of imaginative litera 
ture has more than once been found in the poetic drama, and as 
yet, Mr. Stedman says, there has been little of the indubitably 
dramatic in our rhythmical production, a token that our culmina 
tion is before and not behind. This seasoned and sagacious 
haruspice, whose searching fingers are familiar with the vitals of 
literature, believes that the height of utterance in Shakespeare’s 
mode and tongue is not in the past, but is still to be attained 
by us. Looking before and after, the talk of literary atrophy 
seems childish to him, especially when he remembers what life- 
Less, unproductive, songless stretches preceded the Miltonic and 
the Georgian outbursts. He thinks the present pause in hig! 
poetic products is innocuous and a safeguard against cloying, a 
rest in which force is accumulating, and he notes that our new- 
fledged genius is not listless but is testing its wings in fields 
outside the poetic hedgerows. His prognosis is that “in the 
near future the world, and surely its alertest and most aspiring 
country, will not lack poets.” Having brought to these pages, 
largely in his own words, some of the views and valuations 
given by Stedman in the Introduction to his American An- 
thology, amore distinct notice of the work itself will seek to 
present its merits among our Book Notices. 


FRENCH PROSPECTS. 
W uy does a retired sea-captain say: “ People going to Europe 
often ask me which is the best line to take. I tell them to tak: 


any line except the French; if there were a Spanish or an Ital 


ian line I should also except it”? What means the European 
maxim, “ Do not trusta Frenchman with a ship or a horse;” and 
why are the grooms and jockeys of Paris, as a rule, not French 
or Italian, but English or Irish? Does it indicate a lack of re- 
source, a want of nerve and grip and grit in the French charac- 
ter? Ships and horses are among the things which bring men 
into sudden emergencies where safety depends on alertness, 
promptitude, coolness, courage, and swift decisive vigor. The 
question is not unnatural whether men who are not good at 
managing ships or mastering horses are competent to guide a 


government, when the elements to be controlled are like wild 
- 
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horses and surrounding conditions are like the surging sea; and 
this is one reason why the prospects of the French Republic 
have been considered dubious and debatable. 

Of the families into which the Caucasian race is divided, 
the Teutonic and the Anglo-Saxon, with their affiliated Celts, 
have been charged with unduly and unkindly disparaging the 
Latin nations; but is it possible to find one intelligent person 
who expects the course of world history to be controlled or 
largely influenced in the twentieth century by either the Span- 
iards, the Italians, or the French? And is it not quite impossi- 
ble to avoid noticing that in this division and emumeration, 
“Latin nations” is pretty nearly synonymous with Roman 
Catholic, while, on the other hand, Father Brian J. Clinch, in a 
recent issue of the American Catholic (uarterly Review, shows 
that Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon are nearly equivalent to Protes- 
tant—less than ten per cent of the Roman Catholics of the world 
being found in English-speaking lands, while in Germany and 
Holland also their numbers steadily diminish. That the Roman- 
ized Latin nations are not among the strongest and sturdiest is 
so plain as to be beyond dispute. 

Another fact of some importance is thatthe French Republic 
is not so well built for stability in its constitution as our own. 
In its construction it is far from being so perfect a model of 
free institutions as ours. It is not so well safeguarded from cor- 
ruption and abuses, gives more scope to the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and is more liable to be overthrown by some ambitious 
and unscrupulous coup d@’état like that of Louis Napoleon, In- 
deed, France, though nominally republican, is less essentially 
republiean than is monarchical England, and the liberal popu- 
lar spirit of English government is at this very time notably evi- 
denced by its allowing the establishment of an imperium in 
imperio in the organization of the Australian Federation with a 
construction modeled largely upon that of the United States. 

Thoughtful patriots in France are not without misgivings 
and apprehensions. In the end of the nineteenth century, two 
anxious and unhopeful French books invited attention to the 
plight, and discussed the prospects, of France, The Cause of 
Anglo-Saxon Superiority, by Edward Demolins, and The 
Disease of Democracy, by Gaston Deschamps. These writers 


describe the present generation of Frenchmen as destitute of 


reverence, believing nothing, and respecting nothing, treating 
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gravest problems flippantly, lacking self-control and independ- 


ence, truthfulness and manliness. Demolins and Deschamps 
deplore the decadence, physical, mental, and moral, which is 
manifest in the pitiable incapacity of the average young French- 
man to hold his own in the struggle for life and success, his 
childish want of enterprise and his persistent looking to “ gov- 
ernment ” to do something for him—a decadence manifest also 
in a literature base with degraded conceptions of humanity, in- 
flated with insane egotism, sickly with morbid fatalism, bitter 
with cynicism, and leprous with licentiousness, as well as in a 
journalism which represents the triumph of scandal and sensa- 
tion, and in public enterprises mismanaged by incompetence and 
moth-eaten by jobbery. 

One distinct note in the warning appeal of these two honest 
publicists is the cry for capable leadership which is heard in 
Deschamps’s dedication of his book “to all Frenchmen who 
suffer in the present and are anxious for the future, to the great 
minister we cannot find, and the statesman for whom we are 
waiting ”"—which recalls the poet’s ery, “Ah God, for a man 
with heart, head, hands, like some of the simple great ones, 
gone forever and forever by, one still, strong man in a blatant 
land!” Doubtless one towering man of rugged virtue, dogged 
incorruptibility, and uncommon sense, if in place and power, 
might do much for France; yet, in addition to the difficulty of 
finding such a one, salvation by the virtue and valor of a single 


man is an idea somewhat medieval and monarchical. If the 


Republic is to endure, even such men as Demolins and Des- 


champs must learn that democracies prosper and are stable, not 
so much by the overmastering dominance of one superior per- 
sonality, as by the intelligence, sober-mindedness, honesty, and 
homely virtues of the multitude—that the power which makes a 
republic safe is “the common sense of most,” holding fretful, 
fickle, and turbulent elements in awe. 

The most serious thing, after all, in the alarm sounded by 
these writers, is that the real ground for their apprehensions 
seems to lie somewhere in the French character. They show us 
a nation so superficial that no amount of sore suffering, in con- 
sequence of its own wild excesses and tragic follies, has sufficed 
to solemnize its mind; a people engaging with boundless esprit, 


verve, elan in plays and pastimes, but deficient in the strength 


, 


and earnestness demanded by serious affairs. When a people, sur- 
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rounded by the inciting examples and pushing rivalries of stren- 
uous nations, are content with the réle of cook, caterer, costumer, 
and comedian to civilization, applying their creative genius to the 
invention of fashion plates and operettas and their critical facul- 
ties to judging of the tlavor of Sauces, bouquet of wines, grace 
of gowns, charms of actresses, and etiquette of the duel, there 
must be some lack of great and noble qualities. In the light 
of history, what is the probable forecast of the horoscope of a 
people whose mirth seems more light-headedness than light- 
heartedness, whose laughter resembles the crackling of thorns 
under a pot filled with the “ brewed enchantments” of Comus, 
whose breath reeks of cognac and absinthe, who care less for 
purity and principle than that life be made vivacious, piquant, 
and sensational, who do not mind what threatening thunders 
mutter around Sinai’s rocking cliffs provided the boulevards are 
brilliant and the gardens gay? Mrs. Browning noticed in the 
life of the Parisians a pervading artificiality, as intimated when 
she wrote of 

The glittering boulevards, the white colonnades, 

Of fair fantastic Paris, who wears trees 

Like plumes as if man made them, spire and tower 

As if they had grown by nature; tossing up 


Her fountains in the sunshine of the squares 


—a city whose people, with consummately confusing art, trans- 
pose the order of realities, giving a theatrical falsity to life by 
making the artificial seem natural and the natural appear as if 
it were artificial. One reason why the French praise Poe ex- 
travagantly is that he and his characters are artificial like them- 
selves. Clara Morris, herself an actress, thinks that Booth’s 
assassination of Lincoln was inspired partly by the natural 
vanity of an actor who craves dramatic situations in real life. 
Among the French a passion for the theatrical often appears, 
even in their way of transacting the sober and momentous busi- 
ness of life, as if they imagined themselves on the stage and in 
the glare of the footlights. In their action there is no little 
acting, and French history, in a degree exceeding any other, has 
been characterized by comedy culminating frequently in tragedy. 
Carlyle, searching for the secret of this reign of insincerity and 
make-believe, of polite perfidy and debonair duplicity, goes back 
to the sixteenth ~entury and writes: “ France, with its keen 


intellect, saw the truth and was within a hair’s breadth of be- 
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coming Protestant; but France saw fit to massacre Protestant 
ism, and end it at the bidding of the execrable Charlies XI, on 
the night of St. Bartholomew, 1572. The genius of Fact and 
Veracity accordingly withdrew, was staved off, got kept away 
for two hundred years.” 

But whatever be the origin and causes of the faults and frail- 
ties which Demolins and Deschamps describe in their fellow- 
countrymen, there is no denying that a population which shows 
a want of mental and moral soundness, a population liable to 
paroxysms of emotional insanity and capable of such a volcanic 
explosion of popular passion as the French Revolution, fur- 
nishes a precarious foundation for a form of government which 
preeminently depends for its safety on a high average of per- 
sonal character and wisdom in its citizens. 

The task of maintaining a republic in France resembles, not 
so faintly as we could wish, the problem of making a lighthouse 
stand firm amid the fury of the waves off Cape Hatteras; and 
no engineers have yet been able to build one which could with- 
stand the sweep of the surges across the Diamond Shoals. 
Nevertheless we think a more hopeful feeling is warranted than 
that which depresses ‘the French writers whose fears have been 
referred to. To begin with, there is encouragement in the fact 
that the French Republic has stood for thirty years in spite of 
the intrigues of royalists, Bonapartists, clericals, and Boulangists, 
whose triumph would have meant its downfall and the ruin of 
French liberties. It has been fortunate in the feebleness and 


mutual jealousies of the various hereditary claimants to the 


throne. The danger from militarism is far less than in the days 


of Marshal MacMahon’s presidency, and the prestige of the 
army has been so diminished by the exposures and humiliations 
of the Dreyfus trial that the supremacy of the civilian is more 
than ever assured. And that shameful drama of calumny, in- 
trigue, and perjury was not without other benefits, for, as 
Demolins says, the Dreyfus affaire, with its startling revela- 
tions of corruption and raising of sharp ethical issues, forced 
the nation back into moral life, so that, “to the surprise of 
Europe, France for the first time in fifteen years became serious.” 
Doubtless the Parisian populace is capricious, volatile, frivo- 
lous, and Baron von Humboldt wrote truly that “ Frivolity 
undermines all morality and permits no deep thought or pure 


feeling to germinate; in a frivolous soul nothing can emanate 
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from principle, and sacrifice and self-conquest are out of the 
question.” But against giddy and passionate Paris there is 
much steadying ballast in the hard-working and frugal, even 
though unintelligent, peasantry of the provinces, who mostly 
paid out of their hard earnings the indemnity exacted by Ger- 
many after the Franco-Prussian war. One encouraging fact 
is that the government is to-day in the hands of the most 
virile, brainy, and sturdy class, the upper working class, known 
as the haute bourgeoisie. To this class belong President Lou- 
bet, and Premier Waldeck-Rousseau and his cabinet, and the 
members of the legislature, as also the bankers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, merchants, and authors, indeed the strong successful men 
in every department. The control is not likely to be wrenched 
from their stout muscular grip by feebler hands, It is not 
encouraging to hear Brunetiére condemning the French govern- 
ment for its anti-clericalism, saying, “ You cannot be at once anti- 
Catholic and French;” but Yves Guyot speaks for a fast-grow- 
ing sentiment when he says that the need of the situation is an 
open rupture with the Vatican and that France be de-Catholi- 
cized. France needs to be less exclusively French, more cosmo- 


} 


politan in her intelligence, comprehending better the character 
and ideals of her neighbors. With all their psychological acute- 
ness, the French fail to understand the ethical seriousness of 
sturdier peoples. A Frenchman called the English “ insular,” 
but it is the French who insulate themselves and alienate 
themselves from neighboring nations, from Germany on the 
east by bitter animosity, and from Great Britain on the west 
by suspicion and aversion. 

Most of all, France needs that Gospel which was massacred 
and exiled with the Huguenots, that grace which teaches men 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, they should live 
soberly, righteously, godly in this present world. She will not 
work out her salvation until she does more fearing and trem- 
bling in the august presence of the moralities and sanctities of 
existence. Amid much darkness she could find her path to peace 
and power and permanence by the radiant lightof the illumined 
face of Robert W. McAll, the evangelist of the Mission Popu- 
laire, who entered France with the Gospel of the Huguenots, 


though with only so much knowledge of French as enabled him 


to say to the wretched poor of Paris, * God loves you—I love 


you !” 
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THE ARENA. 


IS CHRISTIANITY IN A STATE OF DECLINE OR OF TRANSITION ? 


In a recent issue ol the North American Revie a Dr. Briggs seems to 
have taken the attitude that the apparent decline in Church membership 
and attendance is due to a revolt from official orthodoxy, and that it 
not only does not indicate any real decline of faith in the essentials of 
Christianity but is rather ‘‘an evidence that Christianity is in a state of 
transition . . . from an untenable position of exaggerated dogma to a 
truer and stronger position.” Commenting upon Dr. Briggs’s position 
the Review for November, 1900, says: ‘*‘ The charge that this nonattend- 
ance upon Christian Churches is a revolt from the preaching of orthodoxy 
is easily answered by a reference to the fact that there is no manifest 
tendency to increased attendance on the services of those who are desig- 
nated as liberal Christians. The Universalist and Unitarian Churches, 
according to the theory set forth by Dr. Briggs, should be crowded and 
should grow with great rapidity. But investigation will show that such 
is not the case. The large congregations and the attendance on general 
religious services will be found more widely prevalent in the orthodox 
Churches than elsewhere.’ 

We write not to support the contention of Dr. Briggs, but only to 
show that it is not so ‘‘ easily answered.” The suggestion that, if there 
were any such transition as Dr. Briggs describes it would be manifested 
in the rapid growth of the Universalist and Unitarian Churches assumes 
that these bodies occupy the ‘‘truer and stronger position” toward 
which it is claimed Christianity is tending. That Dr. Briggs would 
accept this assumption we very much doubt. A careful analysis of the 
present tendency of advanced theological thought will show that it is 
not in the direction of Universalism or Unitarianism; and that it is 
much too broad to find its goal within the limits of these narrow sects. 
The dislike for official orthodoxy to which Dr. Briggs refers is a revolt 
from exaggerated dogma and narrow sectarianism. But the Universalist 


and Unitarian Churches are as dogmatic and sectarian-as any of 


orthodox denominations, and much more so than some of them. 


true that Universalists and Unitarians are ‘‘ designated as liberal Chris- 
tians.” But it is only because they have been bold enough to call them- 
selves such. As a matter of fact they are less liberal than the liberal 
wing of the orthodox Churches. Hence, if it is true that the tendency 
toward liberal Christianity is the cause of the decline of attendance 
upon orthodox Churches, it does not necessarily follow that the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches would show a corresponding gain in 
their cor 


regations and membership ; for those who are led to revolt 
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from the preaching of orthodoxy may not only remain Christians but 
evangelicals, as well. 

There is a growing feeling in our day that evangelical Christianity 
does not depend for its life upon the literal truthfulness or infallibility of 
the orthodox creeds; and there is a manifest tendency in orthodox 
Churches either to revise the creeds or to hold them less dogmatically. 
If Dr. Briggs has not overestimated the magnitude of the revolt from 
orthodoxy and the influence which such a revolt is exerting in the 
‘* transformation of the dogmas of the Church,” the result of the transi- 
tion to which he refers will be the revision of the orthodox creeds 
as they now exist in the thought and teaching of the Church, rather 
than the triumph of Universalism and Unitarianism over evangelical 
Christianity. 

It can hardly be hoped that Christianity will outlive the Church. 
But the power of the Church to adapt itself to changed conditions and 
to keep abreast with the progress of human knowledge is proved by his- 
tory. The ideal of Christendom is not ‘‘ absence of Church attendance” 
or a Churchless Christianity, but is rather a Church united in spirit, 
broad and liberal enough in form to include all Christians within its 
fold, and progressive enough toexpand with man’s ever-widening view of 
divine revelation. The evangelical idea which recognizes the various 
denominations as branches of the one Church comes nearest to this 
ideal. E. F. Ror. 

Lacon, Il. 


“THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD.” 

A REMARKABLE article upon the above subject, from the pen of Dr. 
J. A, Story, is found in the Review for July, 1900. Doctors Mercein, 
Hibbard, and Nadal were all sweet-spirited, lovable men whose natural 
instincts would have led them to repudiate the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment, or of sin in any form, or of retribution of any character; yet it 
is to be doubted whether any one of them could have gotten the consent 
of his mind to write such an article. The writer of this criticism upon 
that article is not well up in Boston theology nor well acquainted with 
the intricacies of the higher criticism, but he must believe in plain Scrip- 
ture. Somehow he has been unfortunately (?) led by the Bible to believe 
that ‘‘the carnal mind is enmity against God;” that even the heart of 
a child is ‘* deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked;” that 
all are ‘‘ by nature the children of wrath;” that ‘‘the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God;” that David supposed he 
had been ‘‘shapen in iniquity;” that Paul found a law in his members 
‘* warring against the law” of his mind; and that Jesus regarded it as 
necessary that even such a good man as Nicodemus must experience a 
new birth. 


All these things have led me and multitudes of other Bible students 
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to believe that at some time and in some way every child of Adam needs 
to have a change of heart; that there must come a *‘ vanishing point” 
when cu re or something else must make the child of nature the child 
of grace. It is somewhat severe on the past to say, with Dr. Story, that 
‘the intelligent kindergartner of to-day who .is an earnest Christian 
comes nearer to finding the natural laws of the Christian life for child- 
hood than all the Sunday preaching and teaching of our fathers.” That 
smacks of a new theology and seems to us to reflect upon the knowledge 
and wisdom of Fletcher, Wesley, Ames, Simpson, and others of the 
fathers who did not hold that a child of Christian parents was born ea 
necessitate with a tendency to the good and only needed guiding, fos- 
tering, and developing into full salvation. Is this new doctrine better 
than the old 

Nor is it true that every child is ‘‘won more by love of good than by 
hatred of evil."’ Some may be, but many are not. The sense of danger, 
even in a child, is often appealed to by the best of parents with good 
effect. ‘‘By our theology and by our insistence upon this idea of con- 
version we often forbid the children to come unto Christ.” This is be 
cause we have not yet discovered ‘‘ what we may call natural laws for 
the spiritual growth of a child.” Probably some Drummond or some 
other kindergartner may yet discover these laws. Dr. Story may have 
been misunderstood, ut the trend of his article is against the fact that 
we inherited from sinful Adam a tendency to sin, and that at some point 


the blood of Jesus must cleanse the child from this inherited tendency. 


That it may be a gradual and almost imperceptible cleansing is freely 
granted, for even adults are converted without being able to tell when 
the great change came But there is, we greatly fear, a growing tend- 
ency in these latter days to exalt culture above repentance and conver 
sion—which disposition is to be deprecated—and the article under 
review goes a great way in that direction. At least so it seems to one 
careful reader of the Methodist Review. 

While the old method of preaching has not done all that has been 
desired, and while revivals have seemed to be necessary, it may be well 
not to let our sympathies get the better of our judgment. Samuel was 
a little slow to understand the Lord’s call, and but few have such a 
call. If the ‘‘ religion of childhood” can be kept in the heart the world 
may not be entirely ‘‘redeemed,” but it will be greatly helped. With 
all of the beautiful things in the article under review this writer is in 
full accord, and with many of the conclusions reached there is complete 
agreement; but against the seeming teaching of natural childhood purity 
without added grace a protest is uttered. Revivals are good and con 
version is necessary for every descendant of Adam; parental example 
and teaching, moral culture and discipline in right conduct are all in- 
dispensable; but the line of the new birth must be crossed by every 
child before he can become the child of God. 

Los Angeles, Cal. W. R. Goopwixn 
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ATHEISM NO DISPROOF OF IMMORTALITY. 


In the ‘*‘ Arena” for January 8. R. Reno suggests two valuable argu- 
ments for immortality, considered from the scientific standpoint. An- 
othe rargument m iy aisoO be offered, which should be taken in connec- 
tion with the ninth point for immortality in the paper on ‘‘ Science and 
Immortality,” in the Review for September, 1900, such point being that 
‘*the existence of a First Cause presupposes immortality in man.” In 
connection with this it may be said that the denial of a First Cause is an 


acknowledgment of human immortality. If the existence of a First Cause 


be denied; if all creative acts as beginnings be denied; and if it should be 


affirmed that the world is eternal, having passed successively through 


vast cycles of development and change from apparent chaos to orderly 
forms—which cy: ever recur, like the oscillation of a swinging pen- 
dulum, from everlasting to everlasting—even then, man, the simple 
spiritual element, has existed from the most distant eternity, just as has 
the gold or the simple chemical element, and like the gold is destined 
to exist Iorever That this is true, we think, is inc ontrovertible, or at 
least cannot be succé fully denied. 


If the soul has existed forever as an element in the world scheme and 
has not lost its identity in all past eternity, with its many changes of 
relation, from the time of the whirling fire mist to the era of the perfect 
physical man, it certainly is not inconceivable that man should continue 
to exist after death in new and even unsuspected relations to the uni- 
verse Moreover, even if, after all, there prove to be no God or First 
Cause, still all the facts of human life—physical, mental, and moral—all 
the facts of human obligation, of virtue, and of vice, together with their 
recompenses, remain wholly unchanged. If a First Cause exists, but 
should be destroyed, many of these facts would be lost in that de- 
struction; but, if there actually be no First Cause, all these facts exist 
and continue to exist irrespective of our speculations upon the subject. 
And who shall deny that these facts, grounded as they assuredly are in 


human consciousness, are consistent with the eternal world scheme 


which is sweeping on to the consummation of another splendid cycle in 
cosmic history—a cycle so vast as to be beyond the calculation of our 
mathematics and beyond imagination. 

Wisdom, whose excellent impress is stamped in all the forms and 
features of the world around us, forbids that man, her noblest work, 
shall prove a sad misfit at last, stamping wisdom with the name of folly. 


Power, which is everywhere exhibited in the kingdoms of this world, 
forbids that man who sw ivs omnipotence should, after all, prove the 
weakest of the weak. And love, whose tender sympathies are so woven 
into all the fabric of earthly life, forbids that man shall utterly perish 
from existence and in death be robbed of all future activity and joys of 


which love has dreamed. G. H. BENNETT. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FOR THE MINISTRY. 

Ir is everywhere conceded that the close of the nineteenth century 
finds the world in a period of transition than which none in the past has 
wen more remarkable. National problems of a new and varied char- 

are thrust upon us. Social questions are at the front, in the 

thought of large masses of people. And religious problems are none the 
less in evidence—indeed, they are perhaps the greatest. For, with all 
the apparent unrest in the world, religion has never received more 
attention than now—the attitude of some being hostile, that of others 
being indifferent, and that of still others being one of profound interest 
ind favor 

But, if great problems affect the people generally, they none the less 
iffect the minister, and how far the new conditions demand new methods 

i question which thoughtful Christians will do well to consider, The 
first problem which the Church confronts 1s that of numbers. Is the 
growth of Christianity to be measured by the increase of membership in 
the churches? There isa feeling widely prevalent that it is not essential 
to be a Church member in order to be a Christian, in fact, that men can 
be as good Christians outside the Church, and even better, than within 
its pale This is so manifest a departure from the general theory of 
Christianity in the past that it needs attention on the part of the minis 
ter of the new century Shall it be understood that only those are 
Christians who are on the rolls of the Church and punctually attend the 
house of God Or, shall we accept the theory that Christianity is 
broader and includes all who are seeking a better life, whether withi: 
the Church or out of it ? 

With this is closely connected the feeling, widely prevalent, that 


conditions of Church membership should be modified, and that 


he way of obligation on the part of tl 


should be de manded in t 
the privileges of the Church. It is well known that 


distinction between the vows of a minister and those 


of a layman. ‘hey do not require a formal assent to the *‘ Confession 


of Faith” on the part of the members of the Church, but it is required 
f those who are to be public teachers. A desire for a shorter and a 
simpler creed, which 1s being expressed and now discussed in that body, 
is but the expression of a wish to make the way into the ministry as 
simple as the way into Church membership. There seems to be reason 
for this, as one can hardly think that such a broad distinction should be 
made between the faith of the preacher and that of the people; and yet 
there is a widespread feeling on this matter. The thought is that the 


organization of the Church in its forms of thought is too complex, and 
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that there should be a return to what is characterized as *‘ the simplicity 
of the early Church” in this matter. The problem, therefore, of Church 
membership is one that the minister must soon confront. 

Another of the problems is that of Christian unity. The prayer of 
the Lord that his disciples might all be one is being largely approved 
in the thought of Christendom. There is scarcely a minister of any 
Christian Church who would not hail the day when there should be such 
a union of the forces of Christendom as would enable the Church to give 
its undivided strength to its work of saving men. It is believed that 
too much effort is expended in promoting the peculiar interests of the 
several denominations, There is such a tendency to build up individual 
denominations, rather than the Christian life, that men are asking 
whether there is not some ground on which all may unite, so as to 
cause the divergences of Protestant Christendom practically to disappear. 
The question with many to-day is not whether it ought to be done, 
but how shall it be realized. Each one is willing to give up some- 
thing, but that something is always something indifferent and not 
fundamental. When the Episcopalian can see his way clear to modify 
his claims for an historic episcopacy, and the Baptist the necessity of im- 
mersion as essential to entrance into the visible Church, and the Metho- 
dist his peculiar form of Church organization—in short, when each one 
shall be willing to make concessions, that there may be a common effort 
to save men—the time of Christian unity will have come. But, as yet, 
the question is one that must be « onfronted. 

A third problem that must be considered is that of the relation of the 
Church to the social movements of the world. The social question has 
come to stay The Church has thus far largely ke pt aloof from it, but 
it can no longer do so. The relation of the classes and the masses, 
so called, is one that will not down, and how to meet the emergencies 
of the time and lead capital to perform its duties and labor to meet its 
proper obligations, without the loss of self-respect on the part of either, 
must be considered. The remedy for social discontent must be wrought 
out in the thought and life of the people, and especially under the wise 
teaching and humane influence of a godly ministry. 

Another practical problem which the beginning of the new century 
will confront is that of methods of Christian work. Is the development 
of the Church to be educational or revivalistic? The method of our 
fathers is largely that of expecting a sudden turn in the life of the indi- 
vidual, called ‘*conversion;” that is, entrance into the Church is a 
break and a revolution in the life. Having preached the Gospel to the 
people, at length, through the power of the Holy Spirit, an impression is 
made on the human soul; there is a turning away from sin and a turn- 
ing to God; there is a conscious awakening of the new life, the assurance 
of the divine favor, and the man becomes a new man in Christ Jesus. 
When this takes place, about the same time, with a multitude of people 


who are brought into the Church, it is called a revival of religion. 
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Chere is a tendency, however, to train people up into Christianity; to 
prevent them, if possible, from going the wrong way in the start; to 
bring them into the Church as seekers of religion, even before conver- 
sion. Of course, this includes the operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
human heart and the conscious self-surrender of the soul to God 
through Christ. Is there not a tendency to dismiss the old forms 
And in the new century will not the process of Church work be largely 
one of training on the part of parents and of churches in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ? 

A still further problem which we confront is that of form and ritual 
One can scarcely be blind to the fact that the tendencies in this respect, 
at the close of the nineteenth century, are decidedly ritualistic. Edu 
cated people, who are called cultured, are growing to a love of decorous 
services, and are unwilling to admit anything that is out of harmony 
with correct taste. They are desirous that the service from beginning 
to end shall be conducted with precision and beauty; in other words, 
the worship of Christendom is growing to be more esthetic. Formerly, 
the Presbyterian Church was probably the most simple ; now, in many 
respects, their service tends gradually toward that of the Episcopal 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has ever recognized something of form 
in its worship, but the growth of the sentiment is manifest in the action 
of the more recent General Conferences and in the increasing practice 
of the churches. 

To meet these problems our young ministers should arouse themselves 
The new century should open with new consecration on the part of 
every preacher of the Gospel, especially so with those who this year take 
upon themselves the vows of this high office. Consecration is itself an 
element in solving such subjects. A consecrated heart almost instinct- 
ively accepts the line of duty; but joined with religious consecration 


should come a profound study of the conditions of the world at the pres 


ent time—material, social, political, religious. Never were broad infor- 
mation, profound insight, and deep religious conviction more needed 
than to-day, and we may well pray that this may be the heritage with 
which our rising ministry shall begin the new century. 


THE HOMILETICAL VALUE OF THE LATE REVISION OF THE SCRIP 
TURES.—Rom. i, 14, 15 

ONE instance of the homiletic value of the changes in the Revision of 
1881 is found in the insertion or omission of the article. A passage in 
illustration of this point is found in Rom. i, 14, 15. The King James 
version reads : ‘I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; 
both to the wise, and to the unwise. So, as much asin me is, I am ready 
to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome also.” The Revision of 
1881 translates the same passage thus: ‘‘I am debtor both to Greeks and 


So, as much as in me 
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is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you also that are in Rome.” The 
significant change, as found in this new translation, is the absence of the 
article before the words ‘‘Greeks” and ‘‘ Barbarians,” the fullness of 
meaning being greatly enlarged by the change. 

We may inquire why the revisers omitted the article where the King 
James version inserted it, since this is not a case of textual variation— 
the manuscripts in neither case employing the article, while in the King 
James version it isinserted. In answer, it may be due to the fact that 
the meaning and importance of the article does not seem to have been in 
the mind of the early revisers, as it was with the more recent revisers; in 
fact, the emphasis put by the scholarship of later years on the article has 
in many cases greatly modified the meaning. It has been well suggested by 
Winer that, ‘‘in the language of living intercourse it is utterly impossi- 
ble that the article should be omitted where it is absolutely necessary, or 
inserted where it is not required.” He allows, however, that ‘there are 
cases in which the article may be either inserted or omitted with equal 
objective correctness; and, while the laws governing the use and omis- 
sion of the article are yet in some confusion, the genera] principle as 
laid down by Winer prevails. Applying this principle to the text, the 
following is a general analysis of the passage: It affirms, first, Paul’s 
recognition of obligation—‘‘I am debtor;’’ second, to whom he was obli- 
gated; third, his readiness to fulfill his obligation; and, fourth, the na- 
ture of the obligation, namely, to preach the Gospel. 

The homiletic value of the omission of the article will appear under 
the second point, namely, that Paul states his obligation both to Greeks 
and to Barbarians. That is, he does not say ‘‘to the Greeks,” but ‘‘ to 
Greeks,” the grammatical point involved being that the absence of the 
article indicates that the noun with which it is connected is viewed in its 
qualitative, rather than its individual aspect. The article as inserted in 
the ordinary version indicates that Paul regards his obligation to be ‘‘to 
the Greeks.’’ In general usage the term ‘‘Greek” meant such as were 
residents of Greece, or of the colonies of Greece, that is, the people who 
had proceeded from the centers of Greek culture and who spoke the 
Greek tongue; this would include the cities like Corinth and Ephesus, 
and wherever the Greek language prevailed. The same remark would 
apply to the term ‘‘ Barbarians.” In Greek thought all those who were 
not Greeks were called by this term, however cultured they might be. 
The word ‘‘ Barbarian ” merely meant one who spoke a language not 
Greek. In this sense the cultured men among the Jews and Asiatic 
races generally would be so designated. It was not necessarily aterm of 
reproach, except as it grew out of the application of the term. 

The omission of the article at once broadens and expands the mean- 
ing. ‘*Il am debtor to Greeks: 


” 


that is, to such as are Greeks; to all 
who bear the marks of Greek thought and understand the Greek phil- 
osophy and life— wherever the Greek spirit prevails—there Paul regards 


1 | 


himself as called ipon to pre ach the Gospel. The question has been 
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raised whether Paul in this chapter referred to the Romans as ‘* Gre« 

or ‘‘ Barbarians.” If we assume that the latter word had a tinge of 
offensiveness, as perhaps it had at that time in the view of the Greek, 
the apostle’s native courtesy which was exhibited on so many occasions 
would lead him to regard the Romans under the general application 
‘*Greeks,’’ namely, such as are Greeks. Moreover, the Roman civiliza- 
tion in its choicest forms was Greek. Rome was filled with Greek 
art and had been permeated with Greek literature, and it would 
be perfectly natural that Paul should regard their ily on as 
belonging to that high civilization of which the Greeks were then 
the chief exponents in the world. It is somewhat strange that al- 
though there is no article before the words ‘* wise ” and ‘* foolish,” in 
the fourteenth verse, the revisers have inserted the artic] The omis- 
sion would have been equally significant if the text had read literally 
‘“‘to wise” and ‘‘to unwise”—that is, to the educated and to the un- 
educated classes; in other words, the meaning would be, *‘ to all such 
as are wise” and ‘‘ to all such as are unwise.” ‘‘ The wise” might have 
been understood as some well-known wise persons, ‘‘ the unwise” as 
some well-known unwise persons; but the omission of the article would 
change the meaning so that it would be “to all such as are wise” and 
‘*to all such as are unwise,” that is, ‘‘to the cultivated” and ‘ the 
uncultivated ” classes. 

The text, then, contains an enlargement of the view as compared with 
the ordinary version. The preacher finds here a ground for a broad 
statement, namely, that the apostle with his great mission to proclaim 
the Gospel regarded himself as called to preach to all nations and races 
represented by the phrase ‘‘to Greeks and to Barbarians"—to all con- 
ditions of men, whether cultivated or uncultivated, represented by the 
words ‘‘wise” and ‘‘unwise.” He not only refers to specific cases or 
specific nations, but to all nations; there is thus expressed a grand in- 
clusiveness of the world-wideness of the salvation provided by Christ, 
for Paul affirms that he was debtor to preach the Gospel to them all. 
It is not uncommon for people to feel, if not to say, that the Gospel is 
needed by persons who lack cuiture, refinement, or learning, but 


the educated can get along without it. But the passage quoted, as foun 


1 
in the late revision, sweeps away all such thoughts. The Go | of 


Jesus Christ is to be preached to all people, whatever their natior 
culture, or business; in other words, this utterance to the Romar 
another form of expressing the world-wideness of the Saviour’s 
command, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel t 
creature.” The declaration of Paul has been a great missionary 
through the centuries, expressed as it is by the greatest of the apostles 
in a letter of wonderful elaborateness and addressed to the capital of 
the whole civilized world. The absence of the article in this case, there- 
fore, is rich in homiletical value, and gives fullness to a very important 
passage of the Scriptures. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


HIGHER CRITICISM AND KINDRED THINGS 


SIGNIFICANT is the language of the editor of one of the leading English 
religious weeklies, who says: ‘‘We cannot persuade ourselves that 
things are going well with us and our country. |England, but applica- 
ble, in a measure, to the United States.] Abroad there is still bloodshed 
on earth and bitter rancor among the nations. At home we recognize a 
slackening of moral fervor, a decay of ideals, a dreary dearth of prophets 
and captains, while the weight of evil against which we have to contend 
increases, like the letting down of water. Although our people never 
appeared more prosperous, they never showed plainer and uglier 
symptoms of the maladies which are bred out of material prosperity. 
Among the dazzling conquests of science, we begin to question whether 
man’s discoveries of the powers of nature are really giving him increased 
power over nature. ... The familiar optimistic watchwords about 
human progress have somehow lost their spell. Indeed, to be quite 
candid, this belief that mankind must needs go on steadily advancing 
from age to age is a modern superstition which, like some other humani- 
tarian dogmas, is derived from the school of Rousseau.” The above 
citation, though not as optimistic as could be desired, is yet a fair pres- 
entation of conditions as they now exist in Church and State. 

But what has all this to do with higher criticism? Every effect has 
acause. If there be, as hinted above, a dearth of religious fervor, a 
lack of faith, and a decay of morals, has higher criticism, directly or in- 
directly, contributed to such results? Before such a question can be 
answered another one must be propounded, namely, What is higher 
criticism ? To one class it is a system, devised by the enemies of revealed 
religion for the purpose of desupernaturalizing the Holy Scriptures, to 
eliminate the miraculous and prophetical elements; to another class it 
is the great panacea which is to heal all our backslidings, to bring back 
the careless and skeptical to a more rational belief in the essentials of 
Christianity. The watchword of this latter class is: ‘‘ Life, not dogma; 
doing good and being good. Creeds and confessions are no longer 
vital. Doing the will of God, not believing the Scriptures nor the 
Christ, is the foundation upon which the Church of the future must be 
founded.” In other words, our beliefs in regard to the Bible and the 
nature of Christ are minor questions. We are constantly assured that 
the Bible is only one of the great literatures of the world—literature, to 
be sure, surpassing in many ways the sacred literatures of all other 
nations, but, excellent as it is, yet full of errors, and therefore having 
little or no claim to a supernatural origin. The advanced higher critic 
does not hesitate to brand much of the Old Testament not only as myth 
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and legend, but as downright cunningly devised fables, the inventions 
of crafty priests and wily politicians in the ancient Jewish Church 
And why not, they ask, for is this not true of all sacred literatures ? 
We are told that the Bible is a book like any other religious book, and 
must be treated like any other book. This assumption has taken a deep 
hold upon modern biblical criticism. Sanday argues that we should 
let the Bible tell its own story, adding, ‘‘ Let us by all means study it, 
if we will, like any other book, but do not let us beg the question that 
it must be wholly like any other book, that there is nothing in it dis- 


” 


tinctive and unique, If the Bible is no more inspired than the Vedas, 
Zend-Avestas, the Koran, and other sacred books, it is passing strange 
that it has exerted so much more spiritual, energizing, life-giving power 
than all these put together. Somehow, as no other book, it lifts the 
individual and the nation to God. The Bible knows no national or 
geographical boundaries, but addresses ‘‘ every class with a voice which 
grows intelligible as each listener is prepared to hear,” and wherever it 
is believed it is the power of God unto salvation. 

But to revert to the subject—higher criticism, when properly defined 
and directed, should have no terror for the most conservative Methodist, 
notwithstanding that, in its name, some very silly and wicked things 
have been said and done, Higher criticism, when applied to the Holy 
Scriptures, is preeminently the science which concerns itself with the 
origin, date, place, and method of composition of the several books in 
our canonical Scriptures, and accounting as far as possible for the influ- 
ences at work when these were written. Now, if this be a fair defini 
tion, where is the man who will object to such a science? If, however, 
higher criticism, in its zeal for new light, branches off into speculation 
and paradoxes, into vague and irreverent hypothesis, and discusses bibli 
cal questions in an unscientific manner, we have a right to question such 
proceedings, no matter how persistently such men may call themselves 
higher critics 

Very few intelligent Christians who have studied the subject will 
seriously object to the assertion that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes 
or Canticles, or that some Psalms commonly ascribed to David are not 
the products of his muse; nor, indeed, will any insist upon the Mosaic 
origin of every line or section of the Pentateuch, much less will any 
claim the absolute inerrancy of the entire book. Textual corruptions 
have undoubtedly crept in as the ages have rolled on. But when learned 
men, in the name of higher criticism, tell us, with the authority of 
literary prophets, that Solomon never wrote a line, that the entire 
Psalter does not possess a verse from the pen of David, that Moses had 
nothing to do with the Pentateuch, and that not even the Ten Com- 
mandments were known to him, but were produced six or seven hundred 
years after his time, it is time, apparently, to stopand consider, When 
these same critics assure us that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and even Joshua 
are uphistorical, have we no right to dissent ? Cheyne, discussing the story 

20 
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of Abraham, says: ‘‘ The narratives of Abraham have a claim upon our 
attention. The religious value is for all; the historical or quasi-histori 
cal for students only. Hebrew legend may have told of an ancient hero 
(in the Greek sense of the word) bearing this name. ... This supposed 


hero (whose real existence is as doubtful as that of other heroes) cannot 


” 


originally have been grouped with Jacob or Israel.” This is not an ex- 


treme instance of this species of criticism, as anyone may convince him 


self by reading articles in the first volume of Encyclopedia Biblica. 
When, to repeat, we are told that Abraham is no more or less historical 
than Castor or Po ; that the story of Israel in Egypt and the wilder- 
ness belonys to th alms of fiction; that the Decalogue was not given 
on Sinai; that the bernacle with its costly furnishings and elaborate 
services existed o1 in the brain of a novel writer; that the bulk of 
Old Testament mi les never took place ; and that it does not con- 
tain Messianic prophecies in the proper sense of the word, it is no won- 


der that a few ‘‘ uncritical” Methodists ask whether higher critics of 
this school are dealing out science or fiction! 
It would | 


higher critics, even though they have accepted the leading conclusions 


e utterly unfair to say that all those who call themselves 


of Graf, Wellhausen, Cheyne, and others, are agnostics or rationalists; 
indeed, many, if not most, Old Testament critics, in Germany especially, 
have accepted the literary results of the Wellhausen school, and yet in 
some mysterious way manage to ‘‘reject the religious and historical 
superstructure erected on this literary theory.” It is also equally fair 
to sey that such teachings have reached their summit in Germany, and 
that the tendency now, not only in the churches, but also in the theolog- 
ical faculties of the universities, 1s toward more conservative views. The 
extreme ideas preached by many of the higher critics have, as a rule, par- 
alyzed spiritual growth and retarded the revival of religion. Wherever 
such views have obtained a firm foothold not only conversions have ceased 
to be numerous, but even church attendance has greatly fallen off, rever- 
ence for the Bible as the inspired word of God manifestly decreased, and 
the belief in prayer has been weakened; in fact, the prayer meeting 
itself has been either entirely discontinued or changed into a semi- 
social gathering. The cardinal doctrines of Christianity, as held by 
those who have been famous as evangelists and soul winners, are no 
longer favorite themes for sermons. Sin, as an awful crime against God 
and something deserving punishment, is rarely dwelt upon. Calvary 
has been relegated to the background. The merits of the atoning 
blood of Jesus Christ are not dwelt upon by the disciples of Well- 
thausen. Repentance for sin and the necessity for the new birth, spoken 
of by our Lord to Nicodemus, have little place in the theology of the 
critical school. Instead of the glorious doctrines which gave, not only 
jto giants like Foster and Simpson, but also to thousands of Methodist 
ministers less able but equally faithful to Jesus Christ and the word of 


his truth, such tremendous power in turning men to the Lord, we have 
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too much of an emasculated theology, which 
1e typical man, the great exemplar, in whose footst« 
Chere is an awful indifference to what were regard 
yme of the most important doctrines of Christianity. 


things the extreme higher criticism is named 


IS state ol 


is, however, true, as already said, that the historical critics cannot 
be held responsible for all these ills that threaten Zion In these latter 
days asemi-infidel philosophy, taking its cue from naturalistic evolution, 
great fascination for many young men. Unfortunately for bib- 

il criticism, the chief destructive critics of the age ‘‘ have been adher 
ents of an atheistic evolution of all things.” The ng words by 
Professor F. H. Foster, who de plores present conditions, are to the point 
nd state the case well; ‘‘The whole drift of the popular evolutionary 
] hilosophy of things is toward a view of sin that is mere ivy negative Sin 


becomes an incident of the evolutionary process, the necessary condition, 
it may be, of progress, but something essentially the product of environ- 
ment, and fa!.ing under the category of the undesirable, or the imperfect, 
or the defective, or the preparatory, and not of the perverse, the guilty, 
and the ill-deserving. It does not belong to the realm of the voluntary, as 
the object of repentance, the occasion of self-condemnation, the source 
of primitive ill, It is no rupture of the designed moral order, but it is 
as inevitable and essential to the scheme of things as the struggle for 
existence itself. It is to be avoided by the intelligent as other mistakes 
are to be avoided.” This language may seem strong, but it is more of a 
portrayal than caricature. This semimaterialism, together with a sub- 
conscious Unitarianism, frequently crops out where least expect Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale said at a recent conference of lurch, tl the 
chief increase of Unitarianism is not among those who openly profess it, 
but rather inside the ranks of the so-called evangelical denominations, 
where, according to him, Unitarianism is often ably proclaimed from 
Presbyterian and other orthodox pulpits. Indeed, our Roman Catholic 
friends have some grounds for openly accusing the Protestant Church 
of increasing doctrinal laxity, especially of loosening its hold upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. They go so far as to accuse us of a drifting 
toward the Socinian and Arian views, claiming that while many are 
willing to call Jesus Christ divine they no longer worship him a2, 
more as the eternal and infinite God, the almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth. In short, they see a growing tendency to deny the literal 
incarnation. The worst thing about this fearful charge is that they are 
to furnish the names of more than one prominent person willing to 
lead guilty to the indictment. As already pointed out in these pages, 


| 
} 


ie who disbelieves the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament has 
taken a long step toward denying the deity of Jesus Christ The kind 
of teaching concerning the Holy Scriptures and the nature of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, which produces the conditions above described should 


not be welcomed by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE EARLY SUCCESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 

THe newspaper of Japan entitled Chu-o Koron has addressed 
itself to the task of accounting for the rise and progress of Chris 
tianity in Japan in modern times. It does it as a thing to be a 
counted for, and this is well. The Romans had some difficulty in 
explaining the rise of the Christian Church in that empire, though 
they missed the mark in accounting it as a secret mystical society 
There is, however, some force in more than one of the points mad 
by the Japanese editor, and altogether his treatment is respectful 
even though it were designed to show that Christianity can be a 
counted for without reference to anything supernatural in its sys 
tem or to any other recognized merit in its ethics or doctrines. 

There are ten reasons given by this newspaper for the success of 
Christianity in Japan. The first, that it had the advantage of being 
introduced at the time of the breaking up of the old feudal order 
has pertinency When all the crusts of society are upturned it is 
easier than usual for any new system of thinking, secular or sacred 
to enter as a part into the new order of things. But the insinuation 
that the distress of the times led the poor to accept Christianity from 
selfish motives can scarcely be borne out in such a way as to give it 
weight. A good deal of pecuniary help was given to those in dis 
tress, to be sure, just as Christians have always rendered aid to 
stricken communities; but the Japanese converts were among well 
to-do and educated people in good proportion. The claim, therefore 
that the missions were backed by full treasuries, which is the second 
reason given has altogether less force in Japan than in any other 
mission field. That “Christianity was enshrouded in the halo of West 
ern civilization’’—the third reason named—had nothing derogatory in 
it, for Christianity had created that halo, and could not go anywhere 
without being so robed. The fourth reason is like the first, that the 
new era in education favored acceptance of new ideas, and that 
Christianity was on hand to do the educating. True, it was a power 
ful factor, but it could not have done the educating unless capacitated 
to teach. The fifth reason assigned is that the missionaries took 
the lead in female education. With that we have no quarrel. It 
must needs be a powerful factor, from any point of view. Nor have 
we need to comment on the sixth point, that in all departments of 
education Japanese weakness “gave the missionaries the opportuni 
ties which they promptly made use of.” When, seventhly, the editor 
attributes the success of Christianity to its “advocacy of popular 
rights,” and the association of those rights with Christianity, it 
might as well say the sun is a success because it gives light, or that 
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Christianity has succeeded because it is what it is. The eighth rea- 
son, that young men and women have been attracted by the novelty 
of the religious meetings introduced by foreigners, may stand for its 
worth. The ninth reason is that evangelists and pastors were raised 
ocially by their connection with the Church. While this is a natural 
sequence in many instances, yet in Japan it has not been true in the 
majority of instances. The tenth reason reads, “The foreign policy 
of the government was such that Western institutions, laws, and 
methods were held in high esteem, and among them Christianity had 
its share of public favor.” But “Western institutions, laws, and 
methods” are positively inseparable from Christianity,so far as there 
is anything in them worthy the esteem of the Japanese. The latter 
have tried in vain to take the one and leave the other. 


DUTCH MISSIONS AMONG THE BOERS. 

INFORMATION concerning the missions of the Hollanders in South 
Africa, other than that which comes through English channels, is 
so limited that it is well to give special emphasis to an utterance 
from some of the principal members of the Synodical Mission Board 
and the professors of the Theological Seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa. This Church is one in creed, lan 
guage, membership, and blood-relationship with the burghers of 
the Free State and Transvaal republics. Reviewing th: events which 
led up to the British-Boer war, they declare—what is clear to a 
great many minds—that this conflict was preventable. Defending the 
Dutch in South Africa through a series of years, the paper under- 
takes to refute the charge that the Boers have been intensely hostile 
to the missionary and the Gospel he preaches. It declares that full 
liberty to minister to the heathen is granted in both the Free State 
and the Transvaal. The Berlin and Hermansburg missionary socie- 
ties have been doing effective missionary work in these republics, 
and, since 1875, the Berlin society has been intrusted to two synods, 
each with a superintendent to advise and assist in the various 
departments. Their stations number fifty-five, half of them in the 
Transvaal, while the Cape Colony branch of the Dutch Reformed 
Church maintains several missionary stations and out-stations with 
honored and respected missionaries in the Transvaal. In one in 
stance an able and earnest minister is wholly supported among 
Transvaal Boers as a missionary to the heathen. Among the Natal 
Dutch the same missionary spirit prevails. Not long since they 
started a Natal-Boer mission for the evangelization of the blacks, 
which has resulted in a strong Christian congregation of Kaffirs. in 
the Orange Free State mission work has been organized, with native 
evangelists as laborers among the blacks unde? ordained mission 
aries or pastors of Boer congregations, in almost every village or 

hip. and it has lately been pushed into Central Africa, where 
h are supporting two missionaries. In the Transvaal the: 


, 
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are special centers of missionary activity in which the Boers cor- 
dially cooperate with their pastors to make the work a success. 

The Dutch Reformed Church itself shows as keen an interest and 
bearty an effort in missiou work as any other in South Africa. It 
contributed last year for this purpose $50,725, though it has a com- 
municant membership of less than 100,000. Its missionary giving 
is thus at the rate of more than fifty cents a communicant, or about 
twenty cents per capita—a condition of things which is certainly in 
advance of that of Germany in 1880, when Professor Christlieb said, 
“The national Church contributed in some places per head at some- 
thing considerably less than one farthing.”” This Dutch Church sup- 
ports throughout South Africa sixty missionaries, with an equal 
number of evangelists and lay helpers, exclusive of the work done in 
the Transvaal, Free State, and Natal, and also exclusive of the local 


contributions to mission work through the several churches which 
maintain their own missions from their own congregational collec- 
tions, there | ¢ instances where more than $500 is set apart annual- 
ly in this way to support mission congregations. The Cape Colony 
Dutch Reformed Church has a foreign and a home mission com- 


mittee. The foreign field lies in the Transvaal, in Mashonaland, 
Bechuanaland, the lake country of Central Africa, with some thirty- 


five missionaries and lay assistants and a number of native evan- 
gelists, and the work is gradually extending. The home mission in- 
cludes all that is done among the Dutch-speaking natives in Cape 
Colony. Thirty-five of these congregations have been formed into a 
mission Churé having its own synod and presbyteries, and admin- 


istering its own affairs subject to the control of the home-mission 
committee Other unaffiliated congregations are doing good work, 
and yearly the Church enlarges its borders. 

Within the two republics and Natal the Church has undertaken 
mission work, and, though its operations have been limited, the mis- 
sionary spirit and enthusiasm are not lacking. There is also within 
the Dutch Reformed Chureh in Cape Colony a Woman's Mission 
tand which was started in 1889 to support lay teachers and native 
evangelists. They have also a Theological Students’ Missionary So- 
ciety, while the Young Men’s Christian Association has a mission 


branch which supports a missionary, and the Christian Endeavor 
societies are actively engaged in work in the Transvaal. Besides 
this, there is also a Christian Students’ Mission, with its branches 


of missionary volunteers, through which more than one department 
of the work in this foreign field has been strengthened. 

While American and British missionaries have had encouraging 
success in South Africa, as in the cases of the American Board 
in Natal and the Wesleyan Missionary Society in the Transvaal, 
there should be frank and sympathetic recognition of what the 
Dutch societies of the continent of Europe and of South Africa have 
effected, and far greater information should be available than at 
present generally obtains as to their distinctly missionary enterprise. 





Fore igi Outlook. 


FORBIGN OUTLOOE. 
SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Carl Griineisen. No man can early in life distinguish himself in 


many lines. Griineisen has, however, made a good start in a recently 


published work, entitled Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels 
(Halle a. S., M. Neimeyer, 1900). The book is a serious attempt to 
overthrow the position of Stade and Schwally relative to ancestor wor- 
ship in Israel and to demonstrate that, however similar the primitive 
conceptions of anc ient Israel may have been to those of other pe op s in 
a like stage of development, animistic ideas and usages never amounted 
among the Israelites to a religious reverence and much less constituted 
the primitive religion of Israel. Griineisen admits that the animistic view 
prevailed in ancient Israel, but denies that there is anything in the early 
Hebrew conception of the soul or the condition of the soul after death 
to warrant the conclusion that the Israelites ever observed the worship of 
the dead. After a careful examination of the mourning customs, tl 
alleged offerings to the dead and the conjuring of the dead, he 1 

the conclusion that the mourning customs signified no worship of 
dead, and that, according to the ideas of ancient Israel, the dead did 
not hve as divine beings to whom reverence was to be offered, in order 
to make them favorable to the offerers, but as ghostly shades who haunted 
the earth and against whom men strove to protect themselves as best 
they could—especially by rendering themselves unrecognizable through 
fasting and other means. Griineisen also admits, on the basis of 
Deut. xxvi, 14; Tobit iv, 17; and Ecclus, vii, 32 7, that the Israel 
ites did place f 1d at the disposal of the dead, though he sees no rea- 
son for thinking that the food thus offered was a sacrifice in the same 
sense in which sacrifices were offered Jahweh. Schwally’s view, that in 
the old Israelitish family the parents as such were reverenced as divine, 
he disputes. On the other hand he finds that from the earliest times 
Jahweh was worshiped in the homes of Israel. As an evidence of the 
thoroughness and completeness of Grineisen’s investigations it is worth 
while to remember that he takes up also the attempt to trace the origin 
of family life in Israel to ancestor worship, as with the Greeks and 
Romans, He finds the parallels between the family constitution of the 
Greco-Romans and the Israelites outweighed by the differences, and also 
that so far as those parallels exist they do not originate in a domestic 
ancestral worship In fact, he claims that the civilization of Israel 
prior to the prophetic period did not furnish the conditions requisite to 
the development of ancestor worship such as existed among the Greeks, 
tomans, Chinese, and Japanese. Griineisen would scarcely be called a 


conservative in America; but all the more valuable are the opinions he 
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holds relative to this extreme theory that the primitive religion of the 
Israelites was the worship of the dead in general and of ancestors in 
particular. 


Martin Rade. Through his connection with the Christliche Welt, as 
editor and publisher, Rade wields a wide and powerful influence in the 
more intelligently religious circles of Germany, and even in other coun- 
tries—an influence which is all the more important because it is exer- 
cised chiefly upon the laity, whence in the end ail great religious move- 
ments must spring and upon whom all great religious reforms must 
depend. Hence it is most interesting to know some of the views of this 
popularizer of the critical theology to which he adheres. We take as a 
fair specimen some of his recent utterances on the truth of the Christian 
religion (Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion, Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1900). He distinguishes between truth, in the sense in which 
natural science employs the word, and spiritual reality which natural 
science cannot note or measure, The Christian religion is, first of all, a 
fact which constitutes an essential part of human history. It is, sec- 
ondly, an object of choice or free appropriation. The choice must be 
between Christianity and Buddhism, since Judaism is merely an unde- 
veloped Christianity and Islam is practically out of the field. As com- 
pared with Buddhism, Christianity is far more zealous and successful 
in its propagandism, and at the same time presents truth far better 
adapted to the needs of mankind, Christianity in its historical form 
may be considered as a present fact, to be reckoned with and experi- 
enced. Properly understood, Christianity is neither that form of evan- 
gelism which makes so much of awakening, nor that which lays the 
emphasis upon pietistic feelings and conceptions of duty, nor that which 
is largely taken up with the Church and its forms and ceremonies, 
Christianity is experienced normally in the education of the Christian 
home and the Christian congregation or community by contact with 
Christian institutions and personalities. This gives us a threefold 
experience; first, that, notwithstanding our imperfections, we are chil- 
dren of God, from whom we have received forgiveness of sin; secondly, 
that we become superior to all the vicissitudes of life by regarding 
them, in patience and faith in God, as expressions of the divine will 
concerning us; thirdly, that out of the will of God thus discovered we 
learn the true conduct of life and receive the courage to live righteously 
im the face of all obstacles. But Christianity may be considered also as 
a remembrance which connects us with the past, and by which we be- 
come heirs of the past. Yet we must learn in this connection to submit 
to the loss of specific elements of Christian history and doctrine which 
have hitherto been precious to us, when further investigation reveals 
their untenability. We must also recognize that the religious value of a 


fact or movement in Christian history can be determined alone in the 


light of our religious experience. This last point is very far-reach- 
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ing, and if kept in mind would save us many a pang in this day of over- 
turnings. It is notable that the emphasis is placed where Wesley placed 
it, namely, on experience as a means of determining both the truth and 
the religious value of the Christian past as recorded in the Scriptures. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Die Propheten in ihrem sozialen Beruf und das Wirtschaftsleben 
ihrer Zeit. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Sozialethik (The Social 
Vocation of the Prophets and the Economic Life of their Time. A 
Contribution to the History of Social Ethics). By Franz Walter. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1900. This book furnishes, first of all, a survey 
of the economic development of Israel prior to the time of the prophets, 
Originally the Israelites in Canaan gave themselves up almost exclu- 
sively to agriculture. David began indirectly to encourage commerce, 
and with Solomon appeared a real commercial policy. As Palestine was 
very fertile, commerce was chiefly concerned with the trade in grain, 
especially with Pheenicia. This change from a purely agricultural ex- 
istence to one in which foreign commerce had a large place brought 
with it important consequences for the nation in respect to the economic, 
social, moral, and religious life. Wealth increased; but especially the 
land and its products became the object of speculation, and as these 
were made tributary to private gain the country was less capable of sus- 
taining itself in time of famine. Large wealth increased prices. The 
soil and the currency became the possession of a very few capitalists; 
and on the one side appeared people of enormous wealth, while on the 
other there was deep poverty. The middle classes disappeared. The 
authorities did nothing to check or correct the abuses which this state 
of affairs carried with it. The real source of the difficulty, however, 
was not the change from agriculture to commerce, but the fact that 
with this there came a change for the worse among the people both in 
morals and religion. Their thought was now fixed on gain, and the 
ties of family were ignored. Foreign traders settled in the principal 
cities, bringing with them their foreign customs and forms of worship. 
This engendered indifference to the ancient moral and religious tradi- 
tions. In the midst of this situation appear the prophets. They ar 
not socialists in the political sense, nor are they agrarian reformers. 
They do not champion the cause of the bourgeoisie. They struggled 
chiefly against the injustice that was being practiced, and strove to 
secure the betterment of the individual ethical life, in order to give to 
the needy classes more favorable conditions, Their voices were raised 


against the general moral ruin, the luxury of the strong at the expense 


of the weak, the evils of alcoholism, and the disintegration of family 


life. They make no claim that riches and trade are essentially sinful, 
though they do bitterly oppose the selling of bad grain to the poor a: 
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condemn false weights and the withholding of wages. But, while all 
these abuses were denounced by the prophets, they entertained and 
preached no revolutionary ideas. On the other hand, had it not been 
for the prophets Israel would have experienced a mighty communistic 
movement. This is a most interesting discussion in these days when 
everything which pertains to the subject of sociology, whether ancient 
or modern, is so eagerly sought after. Possibly, when the author says 
that the preponderance of earthly and selfish over religious ideals began 
from the time of Solomon to be a stigma upon the history of Israel, he 
is somewhat extreme; but, on the whole, his picture of the social respon- 


sibilities of the prophets is correct. 


I 


Die Anschanung vom heiligen Geiste bei Luther. Hine historisch- 
dogmatische Untersuchung (Luther's Idea of the Holy Spirit. An His- 


torico-Dogmatic Study). By Rudolph Otto. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1898. For many millions of Christians Luther’s theo- 
logical opinions have enormous weight, which explains the effort 
of every theological tendency in Germany to find support in him. 
As a result, it has fallen to the lot of few mortals to be studied as 
Luther has been and stillis. That he deserves all the attention be- 
stowed on him is unquestionable, for was he not the prince among re- 
ligious reformers in the sixteenth century? Nevertheless, it is a striking 
commentary n the alleged independence of German theological thought 
that, however far away from the traditional orthodoxy one may stray, 
and howsoever powerfully he may sustain his views with arguments 


drawn from every source, he never feels quite satisfied until he has con- 
vinced himself and has attempted to convince his readers or hearers that 
Luther’s views carried to their logical consequences either demand or 
allow unorthodox conclusions, It is in this spirit that Otto has written, 
and he comes as near making out his case as most who have delved in 
the inexhaustible mine of Luther’s thinkings for materials in support of 
their peculiar views. Otto argues that Luther, as has been generally 
supposed, held the doctrine of the Trinity as a truth not to be ques- 
tioned, But he thinks that Luther's doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the 
third Person in the Holy Trinity did not spring from his own thought, 
but was held as adogma received from the past. He asserts that as soon 
as We eX ne into Luther’s concrete representations of the work of the 
Holy Spirit we find that the Spirit has no true place along with the 
Father and the Son According to the orthodox faith, after the Son 
has accomplished the redemption of man it is the work of the Spirit to 
give each individual the power to appropriate for himself that redemp- 
tion And here, in thought, is a distinct work for the Holy Spirit 
alongside of the office of the Father and the Son. Yet Otto thinks 


that, with Luther, the office of the Spirit is not to aid man in appropri- 


ating the redemption of Christ, but to produce certain moral and religious 
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effects, such as comforting the heart, awakening courage to consecrate 
ourselves to and confide in God, kindling love to God instead of our 
former fear, and, in general, of calling forth every moral energy hitherto 
latent in our entire being. This result of the workings of the Holy 
Spirit is to Luther the Gospel. Otto is no doubt correct in thinking 
that Luther laid the chief stress on these religious and moral effects. 
But this only shows that not every fact tenaciously held as a dogma is 


frequently before the mind, or, at most, that some opinions necessary to 


consistent thinking are not practically important—a phenomenon no 
more to be condemned in theology than in science. But Otto is un- 
doubtedly in error when he tries to make it appear that Luther gave no 
special office to the Holy Spirit alongside of the offices of the Father and 
the Son For the great reformer belie ved that only by the Holy Spirit 


is the word of revelation, whether to the race asa whole or to the indi- 
vidual, a tr ily divine word, The Gospel and the office ot the Holy 


Spirit are not, to the mind of Luther, one and the same. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
Old Catholicism in Italy and the Netherlands. The Reformed Cath 


+ 


olic Church San Remo recently enjoyed the rare privilege of a visit 





from Father Hyacinthe, who preached twice and ~ave the work an im- 
) | , 


petus which will be felt for a long time to come, The Old Catholics of 


the Netherlands, or the Jansenistic Church of Utrecht, which arose 
out of the Jansenistic controversies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, is also taking on new activity. According to the Oudka- 


thalek, the organ of the Old Catholics of Holland, there are now 
twenty-eight congregations, of which that at Egmont has 1,680 mem- 
bers. The whole number of members in 1900 was 8,300, as against 
),287 in 1875. The membership is united, full of religious earnestness, 
and active in the work, The expectations for the twentieth century are 
great, as it is believed that the principal dangers of the Church are past. 
It is significant that the Hollanders in Paris number a sufficient force to 


warrant the ordination of a deacon to serve them. 





Jews in China. There are several hundreds of these living in Shang. 
hai and inland In Tangschwang, southwest of Kaifungtu, there is an 
old Jewish colony of silk weavers. In Kaifungtu and its vicinity most 
of the Jews have about lost all their old religious views and customs. 
They have no synagogue and no rabbi; they do not observe the Sab- 
bath; and they cannot read the Hebrew. One of the Jews is a Bud- 
dhist priest. They intermarry with Mohammedans and heathen. All 
this is a degeneration from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when Jesuit missionaries found there a stately group of buildings, in- 


cluding a synagogue, and over forty Jewish inscriptions, some of which 
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reach back into the fifteenth century. These inscriptions reveal the fact 
that when the Jews arrived in China they honored Abraham as the 
founder of their religion, Moses, Ezra, the law, and the Sabbath; that 
they offered the three daily prayers, and observed the day of atonement 
Also that they were favorably received by the emperor, given grants of 
land, and allowed the free exercise of their religion, on condition that 
they would become his loyal subjects. The Jews of Kaifungtu observe 
with the Chinese the worship of ancestors, and bring offerings to th: 
dead. The first Jews settled in China, according to the supposition 
sometime before 220 A. D. 


German-Italian Congregations. Of these there are at least six, situated 
in Naples, Venice, San Remo, Genoa, and Florence. Prosperity seems t: 
attend each of these congregations, and some of them have taken meas 
ures to become organically connected with the Prussian National Church. 
In Florence an organization of women has opened a hospital for the 
care of Germans. With great exertion about thirty-eight thousand 
lire have been collected, with which a well-situated plot of ground has 
been purchased, and it is expected that a church will soon be built. In 
Genoa the Germans conduct a seaman’s mission, of which, however, the 
German congregation thinks it has some occasion to be jealous. In 
Naples a mission has been opened for the benefit of waiters in hotels and 
restaurants. So that, in Italy at least, the Germans do not seem fo lose 
the zeal for the neglected classes which characterize their Church at 
home. An effort is being made to unite all these German-Italian con 
gregations more closely, with a view of preparing them to become th: 
nucleus of a German foreign Church. 


Mariolatry in France. A coigress for the promotion of the venera- 
tion of Mary was recently held in Lyons, and was attended by thirty-five 
bishops and five hundred priests. The opening a¢d“:ess was delivered 
by the Abbé Chatelus, who declared that the congress had been calied 
because the nineteenth century was the century of Mary. ‘‘ Upon what 
page of history,” he exclaimed, ‘‘can one find facts of such far-reaching 
significance as the definition of the dogma of the immaculate conception 
of Mary and the assignment of two new titles of honor to the Virgin by 
Pius IX and Leo XIII?” The congress was invited to France because 
regnum Galliae regnum Mariae. The divine Saviour chose Judea as the 


scene of his teaching; Mary chose France, where Lourdes, La Lallette, 


and so many other places testify to her presence. And Lyons was chosen 
because here was erected the first altar to the Queen of Heaven. The 
cardinal archbishop, Couilié of Lyons, spoke of Mary as the co- 


t 
redeemer; and a Jesuit celebrated her praises as the Judith of the New 
Testament, which, to most of us would appear a doubtful compliment 


However, Ron and Protestant ethics differ, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THovcGH the negro problem in the South is far from settlement, yet 
the frequent discussion of the subject in the magazines is an indicatio 
‘f the serious place it holds in the public thought. Two articles in th 
New World (Boston) for December, 1900—with which number, by the 


way, this weighty quarterly discontinues its publication—give promi 


nence to important phases of the question. The first of these papers is 


entitled ‘‘ The Religion of the American Negro,” and is written by that 
able representative of his race, Professor W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. A 
‘*peculiar ethical paradox,” he declares, ‘‘ faces the negro of to-day, and 
is tingeing and changing his religious hfe. Feeling that his rights and 
his dearest idols are being trampled upon, that the public conscience is 
even more deaf to his righteous appeal, and that all the reactionary 
forces of prejudice, greed, and revenge are daily gaining new strength 
and fresh allies, the negro faces no enviable dilemma. Conscious of his 
mpotence, and pessimistic, he often becomes bitter and vindictive, and 
his religion, instead of a worship, is a complaint and a curse, a wail 
rather than a hope, a sneer rather than a faith. On the other hand, an 

er type of mind, shrewder and keener and more tortuous, too, sees 

the very strength of the anti-negro movement its patent weaknesses, 

d with Jesuitic casuistry is deterred by no ethical considerations in 
the endeavor to turn this weakness to the black man’s strength. Thus 
we have two great and hardly reconcilable streams of thought and eth 
cal strivings; the danger of the one hes in anarchy, that of the other 
in hypocrisy. The one type of negro stands almost ready to curse God 
and die, and the other is too often found a traitor to right and a coward 
before force; the one is wedded to ideals remote, whimsical, perhaps 
impossible of realization; the other forgets that life is more than meat 
and the body more than raiment. But, after all, is not all this simply 
the writhing of the age translated into black—the triumph of the Lie 
which to-day, with its false culture, faces the hideousness of the an- 
archist assassin? . . . Between the two extreme types of ethical attitudk 
which I have thus sought to make clear wavers the mass of the mil 
lions of negroes North and South; and their religious life and activity 
partake of this social conflict within their ranks. Their churches are 
differentiating; now into groups of cold, fashionable devotees, in no 
way distinguishable from similar white groups save in color of skin 
now into large social and business institutions catering to the desire for 
information and amusement of their members, warily avoiding unpleasant 
questions both within and without the black world, and preaching in 
effect, if not in word, Dum vivimus, vivamus.” The second article in 


the same quarterly discusses “* Negro Education,” its author being Hollis 
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I 
colored man received during the Civil War, the attempts at negro edu- 


Burke Frissell, of Hampton, Va. Having noticed the discipline that the 


cation in the reconstruction period immediately following that struggle, 
and the later efforts to solve the great problem which have had their 
climax in tl lustrial training of Hampton and Tuskegee, the author 


finally says: ‘* Yet the results of thirty years of negro education are by 


no means discouraging. Statistics show that negro illite 


creased from 79.9 per cent, in 1870, to 56.8 per cent in 1800 The num- 
ber of common and higher schools has increased, as has also the number 
of pupils enrolled in the schools, The status of colored teachers is 
constantly improving. They are respected and valued by their white 


neighbors, and their opportunities for broader culture are increasing 
year by year through the teachers’ institutes, which are supported in 
part by the Peabody Education Fund. Whole communities have been 
revolutionized by these teachers, civilized homes have been multiplied and 
landholdings increased, and a large portion of the race has grown 1n 
character, self-respect, and self-reliance. The outlook for the future is 
most hopeful. The things to be striven for are better primary and se 
ondary schools, more adequate equipment, more industrial training, bet- 
ter prepared teachers, and more hearty cooperation between the higher 
schools and the pu »yhie s¢ hool system.” Nor is the outlook regarded 
as hopeful by this writer only. In the North American (New York) 
for February, M. L. Dawson, formerly Judge-Advocate General of Vir 
ginia, concludes his article on ‘*‘ The South and the Negro” as follows 
‘* History teaches us that education, in its most comprehensive sense, is 
the only known means by which the desired results can be obtained. 

The South has gone to the limit of her resources te confer this priceless 
gift upon the negro race. She now expends about forty millions of dol- 
lars annually in school funds, of which sum the negroes contribute but 
one thirtieth, though they have the opportunity to reap nearly half the 
benefit. In the South all trades are open to them, and they receive 
every encouragement to become proficient in the industrial arts 
Education and civilizing influences must ultimately win the victory over 
ignorance and vice; if they do not, education is a failure and the history 
of civilization a lie.” 


Tne opening article in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, O.) for January 
discusses ‘*‘ The Passage from Mind to Matter,” its author being Professor 
Jacob Cooper. ‘‘The passage from the world without to that within 
us,” declares the opening sentence, ‘‘is the problem which in some form 
has ever confronted philosophy.” Seeking to find ‘‘the point of transi- 
tion between the material and immaterial,” the professor lays down the 
following as his four theses: ‘‘I1. The mind cannot be localized;” 
‘*TI. It is omnipotent and omnipresent in arelative sense;” ‘*III1. Mind 


and matter are one substance, differing only in the relative subtlety of 
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their composition, and are transferable into their equivalents without 
loss or limitation;” ‘‘IV. Therefore, they act on each other directly and 
immediately, and no bridge is required for them to cross.” The paper 
is at once lengthy, profound, and lucid. The commencement address, 
delivered by Professor R. M. Wenley, Ph.D., at Oberlin College, June 
27, 1900, forms the second article. It is entitled ‘* The Valley of De- 
cision,” and is filled with those wholesome advices to the young whose 
observance makes for worldly success, The title of the third article, 
by Professor Howard Osgood, is ‘‘Isaiah the Myth and Isaiah the 
Prophet.” ‘* After eighty years,” the author asks, ‘‘ what is the latest 
word on the division of Isaiah by the followers of the school of Eich- 
horn?” He then adds: ‘‘It has been suggested that six of their fore- 
most writers be taken and their results compared. Two shall be of the 
Episcopal Church of England—Driver and Cheyne; two shall be British 
Presbyterians—G. A. Smith and Skinner; and two shall be Germans 

Cornill and Duhm,. They are all of the same school of criticism, able, 
learned, and in high position, and their latest works quoted are all of 
the past ten years and easily found. There are no better exe mplars of 
this school.” In the comparison which he makes the professor finds 
that these six critics are ‘‘absolutely contradictory” in their founda- 
tion stones; that they ‘‘condemn their own past judgments;” and 
that in their decisions on date, style, and interpretation, each one gives 
his varying impressions—the result being ‘‘a knot of thorns,” instead 
of ‘‘a bunch of fruit or a bouquet of roses.” As for the real author- 
ship of the Book of Isaiah the author himself has no doubt. But that 
there was a prophet by that name he finds the New Testament clerrly 
to bear testimony. The fourth paper, by Professor T. W. Hunt, Ph.D., 
discusses “Coleridge and his Poetic Work,” and gives the poet place 
‘*in the second group of English bards—with Moore, Southey, Landor, 
Scott, and Shelley.” The next article, on ‘‘The Book, the Land, the 
People; or, Divine Revelations through Ancient Israel,” is the address 
delivered by Professor 8. I. Curtiss, D.D., at the opening of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, October 4, 1900—it being altogether worthy of 
that prominent occasion. The following articles are ‘‘The Anthracite 
Coal Strike,’ by Professor E. L. Bogart, Ph.D.; ‘‘ President Samuel 
Colcord Bartlett,” by Professor Gabriel Campbell, 8.T.D. ; 


’ 


and ** Count 
Tolstoy’s Sociological Views,” by Rev. E. A. Steiner. The l 


is based upon a personal interview, and is rich in the -sayir 


Russian philosopher. Though holding agnostic views as to the person 
of Christ, he exalts his words as divine. And his great cry is: ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is within you, and you are to be the pattern after 
which the kingdom of this world is to fashion itself.” 


Tue interests of Judaism are laid as a weighty charge upon the Chris- 
tian Church, the glorious result for which all believers must devoutly 
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pray being the conversion of the Hebrew race to the faith of Jesus 
Christ. Such a new quarterly as The People, The Land, and The Book, 
whose expressed object is ‘‘to promote a better understanding between 
Christians and Jews, and to foster among the latter a recognition of the 
claims of Christianity,” should therefore receive a generous welcome. 
Its editor is B. A. M. Schapiro, who was for several years Superin- 
tendent of the Brooklyn Christian Mission to the Jews, and who is 
particularly fitted by birth and endowment for the prosecution of the 
new work to which he now addresses himself. The June (1900) and 
September numbers of the publication are filled with much pertinent 
and instructive matter, which is calculated to help not only the Jew 
himself who may be searching after the light, but also the studious 
Christian, and even the Gospel minister who would thoroughly know 
the spirit and needs of Judaism. A miniature of the holy scroll contain- 
ing the Pentateuch in the original is the premium presented to those 
subscribing for the magazine. This publication is issued at 436 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An important quarterly not before noticed in these pages is The 
American Journal of Theology (Chicago), edited by the divinity faculty 
of the University of Chicago. The opening article, by H. 8. Burrage, 
D.D., of Portland, Me., aims to answer the question, ‘‘ Why was Roger 
Williams Banished ?”” The Rev. L. H. Schwab, of New York city, fol- 
lows with ‘‘ A Plea for Ritschl,” his elaborate consideration of the work 
of this theologian ending with the affirmation that, while the ‘‘ process 
of readjustment” is taking plac e, ‘*those who believe in divine provi- 
dence will thank God that a great teacher has been raised up to open up 
to men an insight into the very core of Christianity, where the truth 
abides high above all questions of Bible criticism.” The third article 
is entitled ‘‘Isaiah’s Prophecy Concerning the Major-Domo of King 
Hezekiah,” its author being Professor Adolf Kamphausen, D.D., of the 
University of Bonn, The three succeeding papers are: ‘‘ A Tract on the 
Triune Nature of God,” by Professor J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge, Eng. ; 
‘*A New Criticism of Hegelianism—-Is it Valid?” by Professor G. H. 
Mead, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago; and ‘‘ Theological Universi- 
ties and Theology in the Universities,” by E. C. Richardson, Ph.D., of 
Princeton—the latter declaring, among other matters of practical value, 
that, ‘‘until the universities relegate biology and psychology to the 
medical schools they have no right to relegate theology to the semina- 
ries.” The concluding sections of the quarterly are entitled ‘‘ Critical 
Note” and ‘‘ Recent Theological Literature.” The former contains a 
study, by C. P. Coffin, of ‘‘Two Sources for the Synoptic Account of 
the Last Supper;”’ the latter is rich in the review of late important pub- 
lications, both American and foreign, and is too valuable to be over- 


looked by the scholar. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Dictionary of the Bibl Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 

including the Biblical Theology. Edited by JAMes HAstrinas, M.A., D.D., with 

the assistance of John Selbie, M.A and others Vol. Ill Kir-Pleiades sto, 

pp. Xv-896 New York harles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $6 

The fourth volume, when it comes, will complete a monumental work, 
perhaps the best possible at the present stage of scholarship and research, 
This volume, like the two previous ones, is for professional and non- 


professional circles, for readers of the English Bible and for students of 


the original. Much attention is given to the authorized and the revised 
English versions, to illustrating and explaining especially the language 
of the old version, and to the study of archaic, anomalous, or otherwise 
difficult English words. To some it seems that an undue share of space 
has been allowed to the literary form of the English versions and to ex- 
planations which have little or no historical or theological bearing. To 
us, however, none of the matter so referred to seems without value, and 
because of its interest and usefulness to the English reader, and espe- 
cially to the working minister, we are glad to find it here. The three 
volumes now published are of sustained excellence, this one like the 
others being characterized by eminent learning, candor, reverence, and 
sobriety of mind. To say that it is, as a whole, remarkably free from 
eccentricities of treatment and from extreme and unwarranted views, is 
not to say either that its judgment is inerrant, or that its conclusions 
are sure to stand, or that the teaching of every specialist in it will com- 
mand the present assent of soundly conservative scholars. Written by one 
hundred and fourteen different contributors—three Germans, fourteen 
Americans, and the rest British—it is not to be expected that it would 
show uniformity of temper and attitude. The writers could not be classified 
allin one school, though the preface to this volume tells us that they have 
been chosen out of respect to their scholarship and nothing else; that the 
articles all have been written immediately and solely for this Dictionary; 
that even the shortest and unsigned ones are from men of recognized 
ability and authority; and that, in addition to the work put upon it by 
authors and editors, every sheet has passed through the hands of three 
eminent scholars, Dr. Davidson, of Edinburgh, Dr. Driver, of Oxford, 
and Dr. Swete, of Cambridge. Almost the only frivolous suggestion we 
have noticed, arising from the specialist’s tendency to exaggerate the 
importance and bearing of petty items in his own department, is the 
notion on p. 431 that the historic fact that the Jews never were per- 
mitted the constitutional privilege of coining money in silver or gold is 
a proof or token of the purely spiritual character of their mission. That 


kind of weak and imaginative reasoning, which fills homiletical mag- 
») 
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azines and books with sentimental, visionary, and flighty trash, is not 
to be tolerated in the scientific work of biblical scholars; and it is a 
pleasure to be able to Say that Hastings’s Dictionary of te Bible has 
hardly a microscopic trace of it. Whatever criticism may be passed on 
any particular article, it cannot be charged that the work is not upon a 
high plane of scholarly ability, seriousness, carefulness, and religious 
dignity. When completed, the four volumes will furnish a vast store- 
house of biblical and cognate information, as thoroughly up to date and 
approved by a general consensus of modern scholarship as can well be. 
The particular section of the alphabet, from K to P, covered by the in- 
dex to this third volume, does not include the greatest subjects belong- 
ing to a Bible dictionary; yet there is no lack of themes of prime signifi- 
cance and interest, nor of writers of the first order of ability. If asked 
to select one which might fairly compete for the first place in ability 
and impressiveness, we would name the article by Professor Findlay, of 
Headingly, on ‘* Paul the Apostle,” who justly ranks in Christian history 
next to his divine Lord and Saviour—an article filling about seventy 
columns and containing a multitude of items condensed into a presenta- 
tion so unified, symmetrical, and complete as to be at once a masterpiece 
of scholarship and a work of art like some great statue or picture Any 
adequate criticism or examination of the particular teachings of the 
various articles is impossible here and now; there are not a few single 
articles each of which would require many pages for a sufficient discus- 
sion. Such discussion is beyond the scope of this notice, which seeks only 
to give a true impression of the character of this work and a not inaccurate 
estimate of its value. The articles on Peter are by Dr. F. H. Chase,whocon- 
cludes against the genuineness of 2 Peter. Professor Stanton,of Cambridge, 
writes on the New Testament Canon, showing the reasons for accepting 
the New Testament writings as inspired to be based in part on Apos- 
tolic testimony, in part on the testimony of Apostolic Fathers and of the 
early Church Fathers. The express statements of such authorities as Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus, and their assumptions, prove 
that nearly all of our New Testament was accepted by the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third century as of inspired authority in all the 
important churches. In this general acceptance were included our four 
gospels and none other; thirteen epistles of Paul, that is all which bear his 
name in our New Testament except Hebrews; the Acts of the Apostles; 
1 Peter; and 1 John. The writings which came into the Canon later are 
the Epistle of James, 2 Peter, and 3 John, and still later the Apocalypse. 
Professor Curtis, of Yale Divinity School, fills seventeen columns on 
the ‘‘Old Testament.” Professor Adams Brown, of Union Seminary, 


writes on ‘‘ Parousia.” Dr. George T. Purves, recently Professor of 


Exegesis and New Testament Literature at Princeton, now Dr. John 
Hall’s successor in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
city, writes of the “‘ The Logos” in genuine Princetonian style 

Dr. McClymont, of Aberdeen, in the article entitled ‘‘ New Testament,” 
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effectively vindicates the genuineness and authenticity 

On the Johannean question he writes: ‘* Until the clos 

eenth century the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel was never 

seriously challenged. In some respects it has stronger external testi- 

mony in its favor than any of the others; and the whole tone of it gives 
the impression that it was written by one who was familiar with the 
inner life of Christ and his apostles, as well as with the topography of 

Jerusalem, and the ideas and customs prevalent among the Jews before 

the destruction of their capital.” The evidence shows it to have been 

written about A. D. 85, probably at Ephesus. The article on ‘‘ Matthew” 
is by Vernon Bartlet, that on ‘‘ Mark” by Professor Salmond, and that 

‘Luke’ by Principal Bebb. The geographical articles on ‘* Lyca 

onia,” ‘* Pergamos,” and ‘‘ Phrygia” could not be by any better hand 
than Professor Ramsay’s, and Colonel Conder is equally fit for the one 
on ** Palestine,” as also Professor McAlister for ‘‘ Medicine,” * Leprosy,” 
‘*Plagues of Egypt,” and other semiscientific subjects. Dr. Driver 
writes of Law in the Old Testament, and Dr. Denney, of Law in the 
New. Some of the articles of theological importance are “ Lord’s Day ” 
by Professor White, of the University of Dublin, ‘‘ Lord's Supper” by 
Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, ‘‘ Mediator” by 
Adeney, ‘‘Magi” by P. M. Benecke, ‘‘ Miracle” by J. H. Bernard, 
‘*Mystery” by A. Stewart, ‘‘Philosophy” by T. B. Kilpatrick. Other 
mentionable articles are ‘‘Apocrypha” and ‘‘ Language of the Old 
Testament ” by Margoliouth, *‘ Language of the New Testament” and 
‘*Maranatha” by J. H. Thayer, ‘‘ Latin Versions” by H. A. Kennedy, 
‘*Natural History” and similar topics by G, E. Post, Egyptian subjects 
by F. L. Griffith and W. M. Muller, apocalyptic and apocryphal studies 
by the English specialists Burkitt, Charles, and James. Professor 
Banks writes on ‘** Perfection,” condensing into brief statement what he 
understands to be the teaching of Scripture on this subject. The editor, 
Dr. Hastings, writes admirably on ‘ Paraclete.” The aggregation of 
eminent scholarship in this Dictionary makes it a theological and bibli- 
cal work of the first rank and importance; its ability inspires confidence 
in the strategic skill and sufficiency of modern defenders of the Faith; 
and taken as a whole it arranges the evidences of Christianity in a way 
to meet and defeat the latest maneuvers of the enemies of the Truth. 

The Life of Lives. Further Studies in the Life of Christ. By F. W. FarRaAR, D.D., 
F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. Crown 
vO, pp. 444. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $2.5 
One of the most widely read books of our time is Farrar’s Life of 

ist, issued more than twenty years ago, and since translated into 
many languages, even into Japanese. The object of the book before us 
is different. It deals with questions of high importance which the gos- 


pels suggest, and aims at deepening the faith and brightening the hope 


in Christ of all who read it. In forty-three chapters it deals with such 


subjects as these ‘*The Divine Birth,” ‘‘The Unique Supremacy of 
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Jesus,” ‘‘The Testimony of Skeptics and Free Thinkers, ‘‘The Claims 
of Jesus and the Spell He Exercised, ‘‘ The Human Education of Jesus,” 
** Lessons of the Unrecorded Years,” ‘‘The Home and Family at Naza- 
reth,” ‘‘ The Condition of the World,” ‘*‘ The State of Religion in Pales- 
tine,” ‘‘ The Messianic Hope,” ‘‘ John the Baptist,” ‘‘ Christ’s Baptism,” 
‘*The Temptation,” ‘Scenes of Christ’s Ministry,” ‘‘ Methods of Evan- 
gelization,” ‘‘ Form, Substance, and Uniqueness of Christ’s Teaching,” 
“ The Miracles,” ‘‘ The Gladness and Sorrow of the Christ,” ‘* The Apostles 
and Their Commission,” ‘*Our Lord’s Closing Days,” ‘‘Gethsemane,” 
‘Trials and Suffering of Jesus,” ‘‘ Atonement,” ‘‘ Resurrection,” ‘* As- 


” 


cension,” ‘*‘ The Final Issues.” What is possible here is not a discussion 
of the book as a whole; nor is that necessary, for the prolific pen of 
Farrar has made his style of thought and speech familiar throughout 
Christendom. This volume has the same concrete richness of expression, 
the same affluent and ornate vocabulary, as his previous writings. Here 
it is only possible to quote a few characteristic passages. Michael Fara- 
day’s devout faith is illustrated in the story that one day Sir Henry 
Acland found him in tears. ‘‘I fear you are not well,” said Sir Henry. 
‘*No,” answered Faraday, ‘‘It is not that; but why, O why will not all 
men believe the blessed truths here revealed to them?” Those who 
have conferred on the human race the greatest services of goodness have 
been the servants of Christ. ‘‘ What was it but the pity learned from 
Christ, and the commission received from him, that sent forth Paul to 
preach the Gospel amid hatreds, miseries, and cruel persecutions, till, 
like the blaze of beacon fires from hill to hill, its glory flashed from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, to Ephesus, and to Troas, and thence leaped over the sea 
to Athens, to Corinth, to imperial Rome, and even to Britain, then the 
ultima thule of the world? What made the Roman lady Fabiola spend 
her fortune in founding hospitals at Rome and in distant lands? Why 
did Jerome bury himself in the Cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem to 
translate the Bible from Hebrew into Latin? What made the boy Bene- 
dict fly from the allurements of Rome to the Rocks of Subiaco, and found 
the order to which learning owes so deep a debt? Why did Bonaven- 
tura, when asked the source of his great learning, point in silence to his 
Crucifix? Why did Francis of Assisi strip himself of everything, and, 
by living as a pauper and a beggar, infuse new life and holiness into an 
apostate and luxurious world? What led Francis Xavier to lay aside 
rank and pleasures, and become a wandering missionary, gaining by his 
sacrifice a happiness so intense that he even prayed God not to pour 
upon him such a flood tide of rapture? What sent the Baptist cobbler, 
William Carey, to evangelize the mighty continent of Hindustan? 
Every one of these and thousands more whose lives have been a bless- 


ing to the world answer ‘Curist!’ What led John Howard to toil 
among plague-stricken prisoners, until his death at Cherson, on the 
Black Sea, clothed a nation in spontaneous mourning? What made 
Elizabeth Fry go unaccompanied among the wild, degraded, brutal 
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women of Newgate, to take them by the hand and raise them from dis- 
grace and darkness? Why did men like Thomas Clarkson, Granville 
Sharpe, and William Wilberforce scorn delights and live laborious days in 

rder that, in spite of opposition, reproach, and bitter hatred, they might 
save England from the guilt of using the arm of freedom to forge the fet- 
ters of the slave? What made Lord Shaftesbury, while yet a Harrow boy, 
vow himself to those works of mercy which added the brightest jewel to 


the glory of Queen Victoria’s reign? What enabled him—amid the ven- 


omous attacks of the press and the chill aloofness of the clergy—to toil 
on until he had inaugurated the Ragged School movement, and passed 
the Ten Hours and the Factory Bills? Why should the poor Ports- 
mouth cobbler, John Pounds, have troubled himself, day after day, to 
gather the ragged waifs into his shop, and teach them with letters torn 
down from the advertisements upon the walls, and so—poor and ignorant 
as he was—to give an impulse to a great national system of education ? 
What made Sir Henry Havelock face so many sneers for holding Bible 
classes among his soldiers and winning them to Total Abstinence ? 
What made General Charles George Gordon so kind to the poor, dirty, 
homeless boys of Greenwich ? One and all, they would give the same 
answer, ‘ The love of Christ constraineth us.’... Let us not fail to 
observe that the superhuman grandeur which has invested J sus was 
something wholly apart from all earthly pomp of circumstance, +» splen- 
dor of endowments. When the world bows before him, it isno vecause 
of any of the gifts or qualities which ordinarily dazzle mankind. Jesus 
was no Poet, entrancing the souls of men with passionate melodies. 
He was no mighty Leader like Moses, emancipating nations from servi- 
tude, or, with illuminated countenance, promulgating to them a code of 
systematic morality. He was no rapt Orator, now stirring men to tu- 
multuous emotion, now holding them hushed. He was no Warrior, 
smiting down his foes in triumphant victory, and breaking from the 
necks of the oppressed the yoke of foreign bondage. Yet turning away 
from the choir of immortal Poets; 


’ 


from famous Leaders; from mighty 
Orators who have played on the emotions of men as the wind on the 
strings of an Molian harp; from all magnificent Conquerors; from the 
Pharaohs in their chariots whirling into battle; from Assyrian monarchs 
leading home their captives; from Babylonian emperors with the crumbs 
gathered from beneath their tables by vassal kings; from deified Caesars 
in their dizzy exaltation; from Aurungzebe or Haroun, flaming in their 
jeweled robes and surrounded by kotowing courtiers—the world, 
abandoning all its natural predilections, has felt constrained to drop its 
weapons, to tear the garlands from its hair, to kneel lowly on its knees 
before the Son of man in His humiliation, in the faded purple of His 
mockery, in His crown of torturing thorns. For He was the Son of 
God.” Concerning Buddhism, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who made a 
special study of it, said, ‘‘It is a spiritualism without soul, a virtue 
without duty, a morality without liberty, a world without nature and 
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without God.” Of Mohammed it is written that he did indeed render 


one great service to his adherents by the rigorous prohibition of strong 
drink; to which is due the fact the Turk makes a good, tough soldier 
who will recover in a fortnight from wounds which would send an 
ordinary English soldier to a certain grave because of his drinking 
habits and the poison of beer in his blood. This book would not make 
the re putation of Dean Farrar, but will be he lped by it to a sale. 

Skilled Labor for the Master. By EUGENE R. HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D., One of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Introduction by Bishop C. B 
GALLOWAY, LL.D. 8vo, pp.326. Nashville: Barbee & Smith. Price, cloth, $1 
This volume reminds the reader of a gallery of paintings from the 

hand of some great master, each one of which deserves individual men- 

tion and encomium. The chapters of the book, in other words, are in 
some measure independent of each other and each of them worthy, both 
from their subject and treatment, of larger review than is here per- 
mitted. In their union they form a harmonious whole, the treatment 
being the consideration in a new and fascinating setting of the many 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications that make for ministerial success. 

A few random quotations will make plain the wide scope of the volume, 

its charming style, and its gracious spirit. In the discussion, for in- 

stance, of ‘‘ A Preacher’s Bookshelves” the author writes: ‘*‘ Often a 

mere glance at Homiletical Commentaries, its ‘ Books of Skeletons,’ 

its ‘Sermon Helps,’ its ‘ Pulpit Illustrations,’ which constitute the major 
part of its stores, shows that the preacher has been building a library 


and a ministerial outfit under a mistaken notion as to how to meet his 


real needs Such a library is more of a ‘museum of crutches’ than a 
table spread with nourishing food for the brain and heart, as well as the 
hands and feet \ nourished brain and a glowing heart are the best 
‘pulpit helps.’ These canned goods on a preacher’s bookshelves can 
never put much iron in the blood or gray matter in the brain. . . . To 
analy ze ior f some great sermon of another, to separate its exe- 
gesis from its ment, to verify its positions from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to distingu the limits of its application, to note its figures of 
speech and the « i ter of its illustrations is an intellectual exercise of 
a high order, and may be to a preacher what an analytical study of a great 
masterpiece is to an artist in helping to make him a painter. One such 
sermon as that pr ed before Oxford University by Canon Mozley on 
‘The Reversa f Human Judgment’ may be read aloud alone or in 
company with a fellow-preacher or in one’s family; and, while its search- 


ing truths may prove a spiritual tonic for a twelvemonth, the careful 
] 


study of its argument may mark an intellectual epoch in one’s ministry. 


So of Dr. Chalmers’s sermon on ‘ The Expulsive Power of a New Affec- 
tion,’ or of John Wesley’s on ‘The Great Assize,’ or of Robert Hall's on 


‘Without God the World,’ or of Richard Watson's on ‘Man Magni- 


fied by the Divine Regard.’” The chapter on ‘‘The Unmaking of a 


Preacher ” has this always truthful statement: “ Arrested development, 
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whether it be mental or spiritual, is alike a diseaseand a symptom. Bad 
as it is in itself, it frequently indicates a moral bankruptcy which affects 
both mind and heart. People are quick to distinguish a religious vo- 
cabulary from a religious experience. Their ears can tell the sounding 
brass and clanging cymbal, even though a man speak with the tongues 
of angels. He may have had a genuine religious experience, a very vision 
of the Lord by the way; and it is fitting to refer to it, as Paul did to his 
at the most crit | moments of his ministry. But such an experience 
should be more than a memory; it should be an inspiration. His midday 
vision quickened Paul's whole intellectual and spiritual life.” True to the 
teachings of the fathers upon the power and need of the Spirit is the au- 
thor’s utterance in the chapter on ‘‘The Anointed Preacher.” He says 
‘*The true Shekinah is a holy man. The symbol of the divine presence 
may ever be seen in the tongue of fire. It is the unction, the anoint- 
ing from the Holy One What a new discovery of the divine resources 
comes wit] snowledge of the Holy Spirit! .. « Unless there be the 
re cannot be the tongue of flame. It is the burning 
within that yields the flaming tongue on the volcano’s brow.” 
true object of preaching, continues the writer, in his chapter on 
‘*The Ministry of Intercession,” is as follows: ‘‘ His preaching is best 
adapted to v hat is called a revival occasion each of whose sermons is 
suited for a revival because he ever keeps in mind that persuasion is 
the real end of preaching. Such aman of God is always seeking to 
make full proof of his ministry in the conversion of souls, as well as in 
beseeching men to present their bodies a living sacrifice to God. The 
is enough Gospel truth in every such sermon to save a soul. Happy tl 
preacher who can say what was said by Phillips Brooks when, 
preaching before Queen Victoria, he was asked what sermon 
preached. ‘What sermon ?’ he asked; ‘I have but one sermon; that is 
Christ.’ It sometimes will happen that some one is hearing his last 
sermon from your lips. Let there be enough of Christ in it to save 
both thyself and them that hear it. 


And, finally, in his discussion of 
‘*The Church of the Future,” the author has this to say, among much 
pertinent: ** The Church of the future will be powerless befor 
of the world’s conversion without a full consecration of 
rt and purse that work. The power of the apostolic 
the dedication of their all to the work of savi 
1 small world compared with ours 
ritory embraced in the American republic is twice that embrace: 
Roman empire in the proudest day of its history More tor 

in our borders than ever Rome compelled to subjection, In this 
the world’s conversion we must have disciplined, 


d workers and an unbroken front Our forces must not be weak- 


before the ramparts of heathenism by some Achan eager for the 


ld and the Babylonish carment, more anxious for the profits 


from the sale of opium or rum than for the salvation of the heathen. .. . 
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O Church of the living Christ, this is your crowning and, if faithful, 
your speedy work—the conversion of the world ! And from this work 
will come so gracious an influence upon a religious life of the Church 
as to fit her indeed to become the Lamb’s wife.” From these abbreviated 
extracts the reader will infer the scope and value of the volume. Be- 
sides the chapters already mentioned others are entitled: ‘‘ After Gradu- 
ation, What?” ‘‘The Obligations of Professional Life,” ‘‘ Gristle 
Turned to Bone,” ‘*‘ Dead Reckoning,” ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Will,” 
‘The Sacrament of Suffering,” ‘‘ Fainting Fits,” ‘‘ The Guest of God,” 
‘** Letting the Light Shine,’” ‘‘My Parish is the World,” ‘‘ A Pastor's 
Perplexity,” ‘*‘ The Pastor’s Personal Staff,” ‘‘ Skilled Labor for Christ,” 
‘*Our Methodist Liturgy,” and ‘‘ Isaiah as a City Preacher.” We can- 
not, in conclusion, overstate the worth of the book. The ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as well as of our sister Church in the 
South, might well read it—and in its reading would find rare intel- 
lectual stimulus and spiritual uplift. 


———- > 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Jesus Christ and The Social Question. By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEARODY, 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 374. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

An observant American economist once said, ‘*‘ When I hear anyone 
bring forward a solution of the social question, I move to adjourn;” by 
which he meant that no complete and immediate solution of all prob- 
lems involved is yet practicable. No one can propose a panacea for all 
social ills. Yet, vast and intricate as the problem is, the brain and 
conscience of Christendom grow more resolute and strenuous in the en- 
deavor to mitigate those ills, if a full solution be not possible. The ques- 
tion of this book is how far the teachings and example of Jesus are of 
value for the desired solution. Its seven chapters consider the com- 
prehensiveness and social principles of the teaching of Jesus; his teach- 
ing concerning the family, the rich, the care of the poor, the industrial 
order; and the correlation of the social question. The author begins by 
saying that the present age is conscious of a distinct mission and bur- 
dened with a sense of responsibility for the fulfillment thereof. ‘‘ Behind 
the extraordinary achievements of modern civilization, its transforma- 
tions of business methods, its miracles of scientific discovery, its mighty 
combinations of political forces, there lies at the heart of the present 
time a burdening sense of social maladjustment which creates what we 
call the social question. . . . Never were so many people, learned and 
ignorant, rich and poor, philosophers and agitators, men and women, 
stirred by social ills, by dreams of a better social world, and by the 
call to social service. . . . Among human interests, the social question 


is just now central and commanding. And the pendulum has swung 


from a Christology which ignored the social question to one which finds 


that question the center of the Gospel. The demand of radicals is not 
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for the amelioration of the evils of the existing order, but the destruction 
of that order. The fabric of modern civilization appears to rest on three 


social institutions—the family, private property, and the State. Each 


of these is challenged ; the first is said to have outlived its usefulness, the 
second is called a mere symbol of social oppression, and the third is 
declared to be a mere instrument of the privileged class, which ought 
to be supplanted by a cooperative commonwealth of collective owner- 
ship. Social and economic revolution is the solution proposed by the 
radicals. Such insurgent proposals seem to some a portent of coming 
chaos, and to others the sunrise of a happy era of brotherhood and 
justice. Men like Bebel, and Friedrich Engels, and Marx, and Belfort 
Bax include the institutions and habits of the Christian religion among 
the obstacles which must be removed before a better social order can 
come in; but Dr. Peabody, regarding the social question as an ethical 
and religious question, aims to show, and does it with great thorough- 
ness and success, that the better order can come only by the practical 
application of the teachings of Jesus, in the spirit of Henry Van Dyke’s 
lines in ** The Toiling of Felix:” 

Where the weary toll together, there am I among my own, 

Where the tired workman sleepeth, there am I with him alone 


This is the Gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the kirk, 
The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the men who work. 


The volume before us goes very far toward giving indubitable theo- 
retic proof that Christianity can accomplish what is possible to no power 
or wisdom without the Gospel; and it also points the way by which the 
Christian Church may furnish the practical proof which shall convince 
all unbelievers and turn the hatred of its enemies into love. This book 
contains the most systematic and scientific inquiry ever made, so far as 
we know, concerning the social teachings of Jesus; and is for the 
Christian minister or layman the most instructive and valuable discus- 
sion of the social question. A significant fact of our time is the degree 
to which the Carpenter of Nazareth keeps his place in the confidence of 
the oppressed and dissatisfied. Much as many of them misconceive 
him, they yet trust him. Renan said, ‘‘ Jesus, in one view, was an an- 
archist;”’ Pfliiger said, ‘‘ The first proclaimers of the Gospel, especially 
Jesus himself, belonged to the proletariat;” a prominent socialist said, 
‘‘If Jesus were here to-day, he would be one of us;” another wrote, 
‘*Christ was a poor workingman, who had a heart for the poor—he is 
the man for us.” Géhre says that all that remains of Christian faith 
among workingmen is their respect and reverence for Jesus Christ; they 
all stand reverently and quiet before his great personality To those 
who are alarmed at the social ferment of our day the following has a 
reassuring thought: ‘‘ The social questions are, in their main scope 
and intent, manifestations of the moral life of the time. They are 
ethical questions. They appear in forms which are political or in- 
dustrial, but behind these diversities of form works the one spirit 
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Against the lust of the flesh there rises up the instinct of chaste love 
and create cial question of the family; against the lust of 


riches there appear the emotions of benevolence and pity and create 


the probl unit iwalnst economic injustice there rises up the 
hope of an industrial commonwealth and creates the labor question. 
The social qu ms occur simply because a very large number of 
people are tr in many different ways to do what is right. The 


moral life is written across the face of the time in the language of the so 


cial question Che social energy of the modern conscience finds its main 
channel of expression in the social forces of modern reform.” To the 
question, W hat tine plac e of the Church in the modern world? Pro- 
fessor Peabody answers: ‘* It is not a place where correctness of opinion 
is guarded and maintained ; not acold-storage warehouse for uncorrupted 
truth; not mers i place of religious utterance, nor of religious symbol- 
ism, nor a vy1 i ium of ritual for the calisthenics of the soul. It is, to 
use the la f our modern life, a ‘ power house,’ where there is gen 
erated a supp f spiritual energy sufficient to move the world with 
wisdom, courage, peace. Let this power fail, and a church stands in th 
midst of modern life without adequate reason for existence, a Sunday 
club, an entert ent bureau, a survival of the days when religion was 
real, A liv Church communicates power. An irony of religious 
teaching is, and a deliberate withdrawal of the influence of Chris- 
tianity from any bearing on the concerns of modern life, when it is pro 
posed to pi r the ancient controversies of orthodoxy, or ritual, or 
organizat though they in any degree represented the ends to 
which Jesus ‘ted himself, or could be of the slightest concern to 
those who a eeting the needs of the present age. According to the 
teaching of Je the Christian Church is to be, not a deposit of opinion 
but a irce of spiritual energy, a mighty social dynamic, a fountain of 
life, creat , redemptive, self-propas ting.” Concerning one of the 
most urgent and tressing social questions, the following is part of the 
author's thou t ‘* Temperance reform is but a labor of Sisyphus, ind 
the burd« es to remove rolls back on the community again, un- 
less the ‘ 3 sistently directed not so much to the hampering 
Ter to the disciplining of a passion. The drink habit is in 
ve ree degree the perversion of one of the most universal of human 
desires, t thirst for exhilaration, recreation, and joy, and to remov« 
the or il means for satisfying this normal craving without pro- 
viding a at ibstitutes, is like blocking the channel where a stream 
does harm without observing how many new fields the same stream is 
likely 
{ in dnt rn Edited by EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, editor of 
i} ‘ i svo, pp. 878. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& ( I - 
What ( n the former volume for the poetry of the nineteenth 


century written on British soil, Mr. Stedman has here done for the 
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yuntry written between 1787 and 1899 It is hardly too 
no other living person has the combined knowledge, 
idgment for making such selections from modern 
th sides of the sea so wisely and well as has been 
ice volumes which should stand side by side in 
or private. An American Anthology is a collection 
of Stedman’s critical review of our own poets and 
entitled Poets of America, as his Victorian Anthology 
of the judgme uts in his Victorian Poets Whoever 
es does not absolutely need anything more upon the 
at most, he can find nothing better. This selection 
m Philip Freneau, 1787, to Joseph B. Gilder, 1900, and is 
he editor’s fine Introduction and followed by concise 
es and a threefold index of titles, first lines, and 
g the early poems of the century is one by Timothy 
lent of Yale College, in 1784, entitled ‘‘The Smooth 
i hints that Dr. Dwight thought not ill of Methodism 


Phere smiled the smooth Divine, unused to wound 
! th hell's alarming sound 
ntle tongue att 
he nicest ear offend 
birth, that Methodistic grace, 
nor sermons found a pla 
clumsily retold, 


side, moral seesaws, dull as old, 


His Christ and Bible placed at good remove, 


G t hell«leserving, and forgiving love 
d, mankind should cease to s 
i » did peace within 
Vv, WO er be driven; 
ped they ll would ple: co to heaven 
ek he paid his visitation dues; 
1ughed; rehearsed the gossips’ news 
h goody, thought her cheese excelled; 
d, and her baby held 
great town, th lacquered shov 
m WwW amd t r gown, and glistening ho 
He bow iked } es. learne 


. lannhers 
Most meekly questioned, and most smoothly s1 


on the dainty, pam pers l, and compliant 
ne author’s still far ur hymn, I 
hoa . : 


ted that hymns have thi 


m. The First Lyrical Period begi: 


w” - ’ ren’ i to the American Soldiers,” 
Fathers,” with Fitz-Greene Halleck’s ‘* Marco Bozzari 
is here with his verses, ‘‘On tl ; My 
earliest really great nam¢ in American ’ yar " 
ry home and foreign judgement, is Pr One marked 


me is that American history, especial] its critical 
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and passionate eras, is fully and thrillingly sung by many poets of pa- 
triotism,the singers of the South as well as of the North. An artisti 
purpose, the result of which is noticeable in the order of arrangement, is 
confessed in the editor’s Introduction. ‘‘The anthologist may well 
follow the worker in mosaic or stained glass, to better his genera! 
effects. Humble bits, low in color, have values of juxtaposition, and 
often bring out to full advantage his more striking material. The rep- 
resentation of a leading poet is to be considered by itself, and it is a 
pleasure to obtain for it a suitable prelude and epilogue, and otherwise 
to secure a just variety of mood and range.” It was impossible that so 
conscientious and sensitive a literary artist as Mr. Stedman should offer 
a careless heap of miscellaneous stuff. Rather, we find a master’s hand 
in the arrangement, as in the selection, and in each poem some peculiar 
note which prevents it from being worthless or insignificant. The value 
of the collection is enhanced by the general aim to represent each poet 
variously and at his best. Mr. Stedman is aware that ‘*‘ there is no re- 
ception more distrustful, not to say cynical, than that awarded nowa- 
days to a presentment of the artistic efforts of one’s own time and 
people; nevertheless he laudably includes, in full and just representa- 
tion, the writings of living poets, honoring and not slighting his con- 
temporaries; and for this we applaud and heartily thank him. Ances- 
tor worship is not the most useful cult; to appreciate those who now 
are ‘*fellow-heirs with us of this small island, Life, with whom we live 
and work as brothers,” is the foremost and nearest duty. To neglect 
our homes while we tend the graves of the dead is to reverse the proper 
order of duties. Those of us who despise the work of our contempora- 
ries would have despised the greatest of the ancients if we had lived 
with them. No churlish, grudging, and exclusive editor is Stedman, but 
one who does justice even to the youngest of those who sing true song, not 
yet rated great, but on the way, perhaps, to that distinction; and even to 
minor singers who sound some one note worth our hearing. Edgar Fawcett 
is absent from the volume by his own request. But T. B. Aldrich is here 
with twenty-eight subjects, and that fine spirit, E. R. Sill, and that most 
piquant, intense, small package of die ewige Weiblich, named Emily Dick- 
inson, with her niece Martha Dickinson. Here are Henry Van Dyke 
and James B, Kenyon and Frederic Lawrence Knowles and Edwin 
Markham with John Vance Cheney answering him, and Julie Lippman. 
Here is Richard Hovey, who sends no more songs from Vagabondia, 
mourned by Stedman as a bright star vanished short of its meridian, and 
Maurice Thompson whom we cannot help regarding as, on the whole, a 
greater loss. Here is Charles Henry Luders with his exquisite ‘*‘ The 
Four Winds,” and Will H. Thompson with his ‘“‘ High-tide at Gettys- 
* And Paul Dunbar and Stephen Crane, and Daniel Dawson with 
‘The Seeker in the Marshes,” and Ella Wheeler Wilcox with ‘‘ Recrim- 


ination,” and that glib, copious versifier Francis Saltus Saltus—even 


burg. 


these are here under the roof of Stedman’s generously hospitable cara- 
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vansary. Among recent poems, worthy of note, is Markham’s weirdly 
grand conception, ** A Look into the Gulf:” 


I looked one night, and there Semiramis, 
With all her mourning doves about her head, 
Sat rocking on an ancient road of He 
Withered and eyeless, chanting to the moon 
Snatches of song they sang to her of old 
Upon the lighted roofs of Ninevel 

And then her voice rang out with rattl 

“The bugles! they are crying back ag 
Bugles that broke the nights of Babylon, 


And then went crying on through Nineveh 


Stand back, ye tremb!l messengers of ill! 
Women, let go my hair: I am the Queen, 

A whirlwind and a blaze of swords to quell 
Insurgent cities. Let the iron tread 

Of armies shake the earth. Look, lofty towers 
Assyria goes by upon the wind! 

And so she babbles by the ancient road, 
While cities turned to dust upon the Earth 
Rise through her whirling brain to live again 
Babbles all night, and when her voice is dead 
Her weary lips beat on without a sound. 


There is a wild pathos in this ghostly picture of the ancient Assyrian 


=> 


queen, a shriveled crone in the inferno of the spirit world, imagining 
in a delirium of memory that she is once more with her armies and 
issuing her imperial commands. 


‘volution and Theology. By OTTO PFLEIDERER,D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 306. Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
cloth, $2. 

These ten essays are occasional writings of the Berlin University Pro- 
fessor of Theology, whose larger works have had due notice in our 
pages. The first gives title to the book, and the others are on ‘‘ The- 
ology and Historical Science,” ‘‘ Luther as the Founder of Protestant 
Civilization,” ‘‘ The Essence of Christianity,” ‘‘ The Notion and Problem 
of the Philosophy of Religion,” ‘‘The Task of Scientific Theology for 
the Church of the Present,” ‘‘ Jesus’s Foreknowledge of His Sufferings 
and Death,” ‘‘ The National Traits of the Germans as Seen in Their Reli- 
gion,” ‘‘Is Morality without Religion Possible or Desirable?” and 
‘‘Free from Rome!” While affirming his loyalty to the Christian 
faith, indeed imagining himself a defender and deliverer of it, Pfleiderer, 
with his naturalism, entirely shuts out miracle of every kind, and re- 
luces Christianity and its Lord to a very pale reflection of the orthodox 
conception. With his acute mind, his clear and pointed style, he is one 


of the subtlest and most dangerous underminers of all faith in the super- 


natural. He is foremost among those who think to retain the essence of 
Christianity without its facts, to improve it by repudiating the doctrines 


vhich have been its glory and its power; who propose to retain the 
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flame while removing the candle. Pfleiderer holds that neither the 
Jesus of the Gospel history nor the Pauline Christ is for us a binding 
object of faith; that the Christ of the orthodox isa being who is neither 


God nor man, a hybrid, accessible neither by means of rational thinking 


nor by poetic contemplation; that as the divine principle which enlight 
ens every man has revealed itself in an extraordinary manner in some in 
dividuals by reason of the especial force and purity of the ! us 
ness of God, so in Jesus we see the most powerful human orgar that 


principle, and he takes highest rank among these prophets of the rational 
God-consciousness, This, Pfleiderer says, is the conception 1 ired by 
a strictly scientific view of history; and theology, if it claims to bea 
science, must accord with the principles recognized in all scie1 
we were in a rationalistic Unitarian pulpit or professorship, we would 
feed and fill ourselves with Pfleiderer, certain that he would make some- 
what less feeble (even if no less futile) our difficult endeavor to persuade 
men to obey and trust in a merely human Christ, a rather unusually 
endowed Jew, and to accept a Christianity with nothing super-earthly 
in its authority or its nature. But this limp, lowered, and devitalized 
gospel cannot abide the fire-tests of time, which let the true and genuine 
stand and cause the unreal and false to pass away. After all the liber- 
ties he takes and the reductions he inflicts upon Holy Scripture, the 
Christian history, and traditional conceptions of the Truth, Pfleiderer 


declares his purpose to devote all his powers in order to ** maintain the 


holy inheritance of the fathers unimpaired amidst the storms of the 


present time, and to give it an ever-richer development and a finer form 
for the welfare of the coming generations.” When this German rational 
ist shall have finished his work on ‘the holy inheritance ” transmitted 
by ‘‘the fathers,” those wise and faithful worthies will not be able to 


recognize it. The third essay, on ‘*‘ Luther and Protestant Civilization 

showing that the great reformer was the founder not only of the purified 
Church which bore his name, but also of the Protestant civilization im 
which we all live and move, gives more satisfaction in the reading, though 
one of its first pages sets us to wondering how a man can, as 1s there 
implied, ‘‘ join his heart with Christ so that the two become one spirit 

ual person, receiving into his own heart the bright portrait of the 8 yur 
with all the saving powers that stream forth from Him,” without accept 

ing the history of Christ as true. The forever unanswered question 
rises perpetually, When these iconoclasts have destroyed the Christ of the 
New Testament, what ground or authority have they for any Christ at 
all? The largeness, richness, and wholesomeness of Luther’s nature 
are finely set forth Next to theology, he considered music to be God's 
most precious gift, and he knew how to employ it in the service of the 
Highest A true saying is that ‘‘the German people owe it t Luther 
that there has been a Bach or a Handel.” He was the creator of the 


Gk rmatr hymn, ind the immense in fluc nc¢ upon his contemm rari¢ s of 


those which he wrete was recognized by his enemies, f 1 Jesuit 
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wrote, ‘‘ Luther’s hymns have slain more souls than al 

mons,” which is a testimony to the power of Christian 

eral. The author says that ‘‘German science owes to Luther nothing 
less than body and soul; for the body of science is inguage, and the 
soul is the conscientious sense for truth and the impulse to free investi 
gation. These two it has from Luther and only from him He cre: 

for the German people the unified language which for centuri 

the single bond of the politically rent and divided tribes 

language! What fullness of forms, what flexibility of stri 

power of expression did it win under his master hand! 

clearness, Schiller’s power, and Goethe's euphony 

in Luther’s speech. Therefore it is, and remains the 

who write and speak German,” Of the wide influence of t) 

breathing nature of Luther’s spirit and language the auth 

‘*It was Luther’s spirit which arose victorious in Lessing 

from the intolerable yoke of the letter. In Luther's spirit 

footsteps of his criticism of dogma a Kant proceeded to the 

of the reason, sought with the torch of self-knowledge t 

the dark depths of our breasts, and found in the law of con 

the resting-pole in the flight of phenomena. Again, when 

sought to mitigate the harsh severity of the Kantian law by the 
cheerful grace of the ‘beautiful soul,’ in which the discord of nature 


and mind is reconciled with the free and noble humanity, what 


is this but Luther’s central thought of the freedom of a Christian 


man, who does the good of himself without the compulsion 
impelled only by holy love’s own compulsion 
macher has led us back from all outer forms of religi 
dogma to its mysterious source in the depths of t! 
soul feels itself touched by the infimte Spirit, and in depen 
it exalted above the limits of the senses, what is this but Lut) 
nal doctrine of faith as alone the saving principle which, 
life of the soul in God?” Goethe said: ‘‘Wedo not ata 
we owe to Luther and the Reformation. We have been freed 
chains of mental limitation, and we have, in consequence of 
ing culture, become capable of returning to the source and appre 
Christianity in its purity We have again the courage to st 
firm feet upon God’s earth and to feel conscious of our God 
human nature. Let mental culture continue to advance, the 
sciences grow in ever-greater breadth and depth, and the hm 
be broadened as it may, it will never surpass the grand: 

ilture of Christianity as it shines forth in the gospels.” The 
which most surprises and mystifies us in Pfleiderer’s writings is 
consciousness of the glaring inconsistency and irreconcilable « 
dictions between his various and, as it seems to us, opposing views 
a few readers will find the essay on ‘*The National Traits of 


} 


mans as Seen in Their Religion” the most interesting in this + 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Crown 
8vo, pp. 422. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflm & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 
Mr. Chadwick dedicates his book to those who believe that ‘*‘ Religion 

is the most natural and significant expression of our human life.” This 
is the third biography of Theodore Parker, and the present author has 
freely used the work of his predecessors, pouncing on whatever he liked 
best in the pages of Weiss and of Frothingham. As a piece of intel- 
lectual and literary work this is doubtless the best of the three, as, in- 
deed, for several reasons, it should be; its later date gives it a calmer 
atmosphere, a truer parallax, and more correct perspective, while this 
author, more perfectly than the other two, mates and matches with his 
subject as a close-fitting glove upon a hand. Such differences as are 
discernible between Parker and Chadwick are rather of degree than of 
kind. Their ways of dealing with the Scriptures and with Jesus are 
much like. Yet in some things Parker is a conservative compared to 
the farther-gone and more reckless radical who now acts as his biogra- 
pher. Parker has more passion and fire; in Chadwick there is little 
heat or flame—on his religious hearthstone there seems more ashes than 
embers. Parker’s affirmations are as dogmatic and positive as his 
iconoclastic denials are vehement; Chadwick is scant and chary of 
affirmations and credos—he poises, balances, hesitates, and leaves faith’s 
great questions unsettled—a mist of doubt blankets his landscapes and 
mystifies his hearers. We should expect Parker to preach to large con- 
gregations and Chadwick to small ones. The world likes a positive 
man who knows what he believes, and it will listen to him through 
whose strong and steady words rings the high note of certitude. It was 
of Parker that Lowell wrote: 


Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest. 


Theodore Parker’s intellectual gifts, we are told, came more from his 
father; from his mother, deep religiousness and a warm heart. What 
that mother was to him we catch a glimpse of in a passage which con- 
tains, no doubt, the reflection of his own experience, in which he 
records how the thoughts of the child go up from his earthly mother, 
who manages the little room he sleeps in, to the great heavenly House- 
keeper who manages all the world. This, he says, is only the beginning 
of religion in the dawn-twilight of the young soul’s life, like the voice 
of the bluebird and the phabe, coming early in March, but it is the pre- 
lude to that whole summer of joyous song which will erelong gladden 
the procreant nest. And it was of her the grown man was thinking in 


the pulpit when he said to his people, ‘‘ The best part of many a man’s 
wisdom came to him when his mother laid her hand on his childish head 
and smoothed down his silken hair, and taught him of God, of con- 
science, of righteousness, and, awaking the devotion of his young 
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heart, bade him fly toward heaven on his half-fledged wings.” The first 
books the farmer’s lad bought he earned by picking huckleberries and 
taking them to Boston to sell. When he finished his course at Harvard 
he describes himself as ‘‘a raw boy, with rough clothes made by coun 
try tailors, coarse shoes, big hands, red lips, and blue eyes,” going out 
to teach for fifteen dollars a month and his board. At that business, 
with overwork and insufficient nourishment, he sowed the seeds of long 
and finally fatal ill health. In Boston, for a year, he attended on Lyman 
Beecher’s preaching, with the result of revolting utterly from his the- 
ology. The progress of Parker’s ministry and the process of the gradual 
disintegration into rationalism of his original faith could not be more 
accurately or amply described than by this biographer who is himself a 
master-unbuilder, an expert conductor of disintegrations, a lord of 
demolition. If preachers should adopt one of Parker’s early resolutions, 
to preach nothing as religion which he had not experienced inwardly 
and made his own so that he knew it by heart, the range of their affirma- 
tions might be narrowed, but the note of reality would be more piercing 
and constant. Parker was nothing if not intense. He could not abide 
coldness. Goethe as a man he abhorred, because there was ‘‘no warm 
beat out of his heart.” Chadwick says that if Parker had accepted 
Coleridge’s antithesis of natural and supernatural religion (the former 
meaning a religion of sensational origin and the latter a religion of in- 
tuitional origin), he would have been the most ardent supernaturalist of 
his time. But Parker left it for Bushnell to take up, as a useful and 
convenient means of getting all the salvage possible from the wreck of 
certain traditional beliefs. The distinction between ‘‘ reason” and ‘un 
derstanding” Parker heartily accepted from Coleridge, who had appro- 
priated it from the German schools. The influence of Germany upon 
English thought, in the thirties, was mainly through Coleridge and 
Carlyle. The secret of the genesis of New England Unitarianism lies 
open in the remark of Dr. Dewey that he preferred Rationalism to Cal- 
vinism; and it was the same recoil that made Parker write, ‘‘ If this 
New England theology, which cramps the intellect and palsies the soul 
of us, does not come to the ground, then it shall be because it has more 
truth in it than I have ever found.” He preferred no God at all to the 


one fashioned in the furnace-heat of Edwards’s pitiless imagination or 


hewn by Calvin’s frozen steel. It is noted that at Channing’s funeral 
four undesirable and unsuitable persons took active part, two of his 
personal enemies and two others sharply antagonistic to his way of 
thought, while in the church porch two of the saints were heard con- 
versing thus: ‘‘ Well, Dr. Channing is gone.” ‘‘ Yes, and much trou- 
ble has he given us.” Martineau overhauled Parker for something that 
looked like Pantheism and a doctrine of Inspiration that made of one 
kind God’s immanence in matter an’ in man. Martineau, having been 
a necessarian in his youth after the manner of Priestley, was ever after 
almost bitter in his assault on anything bearing either a real or formal 


9o 
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resemblance to the doctrine of philosophical necessity or tending to deny 
that man, as a moral being, has ‘‘life in himseif.”” When failing health 
forced Parker to seek rest and recuperation he ‘‘ rested like fury” in 
Europe, an example of perpetual motion and intense interest. Seeing 
in Paris the Venus of Milo, he comments, ‘*‘ A glorious human creature 
made for all the events of life; while of the one in Florence he says, 
‘* The toy woman came to her perfect flower in the Venus de Medici.” 
At Pisa he sees the two towers, the lesser of which ‘‘resembles the 
great one only in its leaning, as is the way with all imitators—they get 
the halting step without the inspiration.” He thinks the Roman Church 
cultivates feelings of reverence, of faith, of gentleness better than the 
Protestant Churches, but does not affect the conscience so powerfully or 
appeal to the reason or to practical good sense. At Tiibingen Parker 
found Ewald regarding De Wette as too skeptical, and Baur saying, 
when asked how many hours a day he studied, ‘‘ Alas, only eighteen !” 
One is not surprised to find Goethe’s friend, Bettine von Arnim, calling 
herself not a Christian but a heathen, offering her prayers to Jupiter, and 
saying that Jesus Christ had done more harm in the world than anybody 
else—doubtless because he appears in history as the one supreme over- 
thrower of heathenism. Parker describes the bigot as worshiping the 
knot hole through which a dusty beam of light has streamed in upon 
his darkness, the radical as declaring nothing to be good if it has been 
established, and the patent reformer as screaming in your cars that he 
can finish and perfect the world with a single touch. Theodore Parker 
affirmed that God, the Moral Law, and Immortality are directly known. 
Jacobi, from whom he took the plan of his thinking, taught that God, 
the Soul, and Free Will are intuitive beliefs of the mind and have the 
same validity as Time, Space, and the External World as postulated by 
the demands of sensuous perception. Kant held that the Moral Law is 
given in consciousness while God and Immortality are posited as intel- 
lectual forms convenient for its operation. A fine definition it is which 
says, ‘‘Our conscience is our consciousness of the conscience of God.” 
Parker’s hierarchy of the human faculties was ordered thus: intellect, 
conscience, affection, religiousness. He always insisted that without a 
conscious relation of the soul to God life is a poor aborted thing in 
comparison witb its normal possibilities, Theodore Parker’s ardent and 
powcrful work in the crusade against slavery, which some consider his 
greatest service to mankind, may be typified in what he wrote from 
Europe after John Brown’s daring stroke at Harper’s Ferry: ‘‘ Brown 
will die like a martyr and a saint... . Let the American State hang 
his body and the American Church damn his soul. Still the blessing of 
such as are ready to perish will fall on him and the universal justice of 
the Infinitely Perfect God will make him welcome home.” In his time 


of failing health Parker wrote: “I am forty-seven by my mother’s 
reckoning, but seventy-four in my feelings. Sometimes I think of 
knocking at Earth’s door with my staff, saying, ‘ Liebe Mutter, let me 
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” 


in?’ Yet he wrote in another letter, ‘‘ In all my illness, and it is now 
in its third year, I have not had a single sad hour.” Nevertheless, in 
1842, on the eve of his birthday, he had written in his journal: ‘* Two 
and-forty y ago my father, a hale man in his fifty-first year, was 
looking for the birth of another child before morning—the eleventh 
child. How little does the mother know of the babe she nurses at her 


Poor, dear mother ! 


breast You little knew how many a man would 
curse the son you painfully brought into life!” Parker had the lone- 
some lot of being anathema to both evangelicals and antievangelicals, to 
orthodox and Unitarian. The only funeral service over his remains in 
Florence, in May, 1860, was that an old friend read the Beatitudes. 
In 1866 Frances Power Cobbe began the publication of his complete 
works, but the fourteen volumes fell dead from thc press, and still lie, 
we believe, in dust, unsold upon the shelves. An unemasculated Gos 
pel is more in demand. One is surprised to find Chadwick criticising 
Parker and Martineau as looking for the significance of religion too rig 
idly to its intellectual contents, but not surprised when this Unitarian 
pastor publicly states that faith in immortality is diminishing in his 
congregation. We do not wonder; we should think it would. Just 
here it may not be irrelevant to note that the opinion we expressed in 
our last November number concerning the pernicious character of Allen’s 
novel, The Reign of Law, is sustained from the opposite side by the 
recent statement from E. E. Hale, indorsed by J. W. Chadwick and M. 
J. Savage, that Allen’s book is worth more to the * liberal” cause than 
all the sermons that ‘‘ liberal” ministers have written in a twelvemonth 
This we also believe, for the book is insidious and saturating, while the 
‘* liberal” pulpit is not pungent or convincing. Its preaching exhibits 
the futility of its gospel, which the more it is preached the less it is 
believed, and the fewer they be who care to hear it. Heretic fiction in 


Christian homes is far more dangerously potent than the “liberal” pul- 


pit, which gets not many hearers and convinces few of them. 


Supplementary History of American Methodism. By ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 8vo, 
pp. 259. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, 
$1.50 
This is a continuation of Dr. Stevens’s abridged History of American 

Methodism, and is the last work of his fertile, diligent, and eloquent 

pen, having been barely finished when, in the fullness of years, our great 

historian passed into the heavens. His Compendious History of American 

Methodism culminated at the Centennial Jubilee in 1866, the climax of 

the first hundred years in this New World of the Methodistic movement, 

the greatest popular religious movement in history since the Reforma- 
tion. The singuiar and increasing success of the demonstration since 

1866 demanded that Dr. Stevens continue his narrative, and in this 

volume he has brought the record down to 1890, covering about a 

quarter of a century, a period filled with rich results of the labors of the 

preceding hundred years, a period of culminations and harvests. While 
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this volume is a continuation of the preceding one, it is as far as possible 
complete in itself; and it enables the reader to estimatc comprehensively 
the present significance, the actual condition and prospects of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church throughout Christendom—throughout the 
earth. Its marvelous statistics are exact, authentic, and verified by offi 
cia] authority. The author records the fact that, during the period 
covered by this book, Methodism has become more than ever a move 
ment of the people all around the world, and that this popular and uni 
versal trend denotes the sweep and speed of its coming history, And 
there is cheering encouragement in the fact that this veteran observe: 
and scholar, watching the signs of the times and the drift of events 
writes with almost the final strokes of his careful pen, ‘‘ After more than 
seventy years spent in the practical as well as passive study of Methodism, 
I do not hesitate to believe that its greatest history can be wrought in 
the future, and that its prospects for the new century into which we 
are about to enter are such as should inspire our Church with devoutest 
ambition and heroic energy.” Saying which, he only adds his final ex 
hortation to his Methodist brethren, that, as their denominational forn 
of the common Christian cause is, in its primitive simplicity and essen 
tial catholicity, best prepared for the predicted perils of Christianit: 
in the coming century, they should more than ever be steadfast in 


their work, confronting the new century with unwavering courage, 
and marching into it and through it with united ranks and the con 
sciousness of iniversal and invincible mission; and the last message 


of Abel Stevens to the Church he loved and loyally served is delivered 
The book before us treats first of the territorial progress of Methodism 
to and across the New World to the Pacific coast, building a Christian 
empire in Oregon, Washington, and California; then of the episcopate, 
lay representation, increased lay activity, progress in home and foreign 
missions, the work of church extension, and aid to the freedmen, 
women’s work in the Church, education and literature, the increasing 
liberality and great resources of the Church, Arminianism, episcopal 
necrology, the presence and activity of our Church in the South, our 
work abroad in Africa, South America, China, Japan, Korea, Europe, 
and India, the two Ecumenical Conferences which Methodism has held 
in London and Washington. It then offers some final views on the 
reasons for the past, and conditions of the future, success of Methodism, 
and ends with an appendix containing extracts from the Episcopal Ad 
dress at the General Conference of 1896, and from the sermon of Bishop 
Andrews at the celebration by New York Methodism, in 1897, of his 
twenty-five years of episcopal service. The solid history reliably re- 
corded in this book is so wonderful and manifestly divine that only a 
very bilious and pessimistic saint can rise from its perusal without 


strong faith and confident hope for continued victories hereafter for the 
onward-marching Methodist columns of the army of King Jesus. On 
the last pages Dr. Stevens quotes, from a public lecture given in 1892 
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by Rev. John White Chadwick, Pastor of the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the following: ‘* There are more Methodists to-day 
than there were English-speaking people in the world when Wesley en 






tered on his great apostolate in 1739. There are nearly half as many 
Methodists in the world as there are people in the United States, and 
they are increasing in number all the time. They will grow in culture 






and intelligence more and more as time goes on; in knowledge of the 






order of nature and the spiritual history of man. If it shall be thei 





happy fortune, growing thus and to the liveliness of their emotion add- 





ing self-control, to lose nothing of their earnestness either in matters of 






divine communion or of human help, imagination cannot conceive for 





them a more glorious Church than they shall build for worship and for 





work,” 









Huldreich Zwingli. The Reformer of German Switzerland, 1484-1531 By SAMUEL 
MACAULEY JACKSON, Professor of Church History, New York University. 
Together with an Historical Survey of Switzerland before the Reformation, by 
Professor John Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; and a Chapter on 
Zwingli’s Theology, by Professor Frank Hugh Foster, University of California 
12mo, pp. Xxvi-619. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2 










To the extent that the Reformation shall assume more majestic pro- 





portions as time passes, an exact knowledge of its issues, leaders, and 





results will be increasingly necessary. The present volume, which is 
the fifth in the series known as ‘‘ Heroes of the Reformation,” has 
therefore a mission that entitles it to special notice. By the statement 







of the preface Professor Jackson was not only the projector of the 





entire series, but has been busy at intervals for nearly five years in the 





preparation of this particular biography. Avoiding both rhetorical em- 





bellishments and excessive eulogy, he easily makes apparent the results 
of his long and wide investigation. The Zwingli whom he depicts was 
hedged about by human limitations. It is, indeed, wholesome to find 






an author so free from the disposition to apotheosis in the portrayal of his 
hero. ‘*The four years of intimate association with Zwingli which the 
author has enjoyed,” Professor Jackson writes, ‘‘ have greatly increased 






his respect for the man. But though Zwingli has won his high regard, 





he is unable, through his own inability perhaps to appreciate goodness, 
to value him so highly as some do. He does not put him in the front 
rank of the great men of the world, nor in Reformation history on 
equality with Luther and Calvin. His defects are patent; his literary work 
is so frequently marred by haste that while it served its immediate ends 
well it has less interest for the after world; in his treatment of the Baptists 
he followed only conventional lines and was prejudiced and cruel—the 
author is himself not a Baptist—his jealousy of Luther was a mark of weak- 
ness; in the latter part of his life he was more a politician than he should 
have been.” Yet the professor makes a due recognition of the value of 
Zwingli’s leadership and of his claim to a high placein history. ‘‘ But on the 
other hand,” continues the author, ‘‘ he led the Reformation movement in 
German Switzerland, and spent his days in the service of his conception of 
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the truth. He was a generous, self-sacrificing, lovable character, whose 


politico-religious writings reveal the stalwart Swiss who could not be 
bribed to silence, the man who saw clearly the cause of his country's 
decline, but who loved his country in spite of all her faults with a 
passionate devotion, and for her sake laid down his life. It is as a 
man, as an indefatigable worker, as a broad-minded scholar, as an 
approved player of a large part on a small stage that the author ad- 
mires Zwingli and commends him to others. Whether he was right 
in his theology the author does not here discuss; nor is he at all 
concerned to expound and defend his distinctive teachings. But he 
believes that if the four great Continental reformers—Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin—should appear to-day, the one among 
them who would have to do least to adapt himself to our modern 
ways of thought and the man who would soonest gather an enthu- 
siastic following would be Huldreich Zwingli, the reformer of German 
Switzerland.” Of the incidental features of the volume it is not 
possible to speak in full. They include, however, a preliminary bibli- 
ography of German works, entitled ‘‘Some Indispensable Aids to the 
Study of Zwingli,” and in extent most ample; an introductory chapter, 
by Professor J. M. Vincent, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, giving 
an historical survey of the period preceding Zwingli’s birth, under the 
title of ‘‘Switzerland at the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century;” a 
supplementary chapter, by Professor F. H. Foster, D.D., of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, which discusses ‘‘ Zwingli’s Theology, Philoso- 
phy, and Ethics;” and an Appendix containing ‘‘the first published 
defense of Zwingli’s reformatory ideas” and Zwingli’s Confession of 
Faith, both of them being translations by eminent authorities. A series 
of charming Swiss illustrations accompanies the text; while, to secure 
local coloring and to see the manuscripts of Zwingli, the author in 1897 
made a special journey to the places in Switzerland associated with the 
reformer, and also to Marburg in Hesse. Altogether, the professor has 
put into a relatively small compass a biography so scholarly, full, and 
unprejudiced as to invite most favorable attention. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Survivals. By Lewis V. F. RANDOLPH. 12mo, pp. 89. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. Price loth, $1 

This little volume of verse, embellished by the artistic hand of Bry- 
son Burroughs, is made up of the responses of the soul of a man of 
affairs to the beauties of nature, the call of public occasions, and the in- 
spirations of religious truth and sentiment. The author, who is president 
of the Atlantic Trust Company, prints in place of preface an ‘‘ Apology ” 
for this book of poetry offered by a financier. In his youth Mr. Ran- 
dolph longed for a literary career, but could not afford it. When a 


young clerk in a bank the bank president, discovering that he wrote 
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verses, remarked to the cashier, ‘‘A proper enough young man, but 
poetry and banking don’t mix; ” 
came near costing him his clerkship and his living. Years ago when 
Governor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, was in the banking business, he 
needed an assistant bookkeeper. A business man in an adjoining town 


and Randolph’s innocent little verses 


wrote a strong letter recommending a certain young man, At the bot- 


tom was written, ‘‘ P. S.—He plays in the band That postscript lost 
the young bookkeeper his chance. The future governor reasoned, ‘‘A 
man can do but one thing at a time; if he has time to play in the band 
he hasn’t time to be a first-class bookkeeper in a bank.” This is worth 
recording for the sake of its lesson. Probably to be a first-class minister 
requires as much concentration, and as mgid exclusion of all side issues, 
as to be a first-class bookkeeper. Success can come on no other plan. 
Concentration means intensity, which like a red-hot electric cautery 
burns its way through. The public faith in the man who attends 
strictly to his business, and its distrust of one who turns aside, are illus- 
trated by another story in our author’s ‘‘ Apology.” John Mills was a 
banker of Lancashire, who occasionally indulged secretly in writing 
verses. R. W. Emerson saw some of them in manuscript and said, 
‘Why not publish them?” ‘‘ No,” answered the banker, “if I pub- 
lished a book of poetry, there would be a run on the bank in no time.” 
Mr. Randolph, through a life necessarily ‘‘ much devoted to the cares of 
this world and the deceitfulness of other people’s riches,” has refused to 
spend the whole of this probationary existence wielding a muck rake, 


like Bunyan’s old man; has cultivated the spiritual fervor and aspiration 


which animate and elevate his verse; and is not ashamed of cherishing 
poetic ideals, laying most emphasis upon the religious aspects of life, 
and taking a large active part in the work of the Church militant. Here 
is a financier whose most serious figuring has been over the problem, 
‘* What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose himself ¢” 


The Poetry of the Psalms. By HENRY VAN Dyke, LL.D., Professor of L 
ture in Princeton University. 12mo, pp. 25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Price, cloth, 60 cents. 

This beautiful little book, printed at the Merrymount Press, with 
cover design by Goodhue, is for readers of the English Bible. Professor 
Van Dyke’s introduction shows the spirit in which he has written: 
‘* There are three ways in which we may study the Bible; as a revela 
tion, as a document, and as literature. . .. The true lover of it has 
an interest in all the elements of the immortal Book. He wishes to dis- 
cern, and rightly to appreciate, the method of its history, the spirit of 
its philosophy, the power of its eloquence, and the charm of its poetry. 
He wishes this all the more because he finds in it something which is 
not in any other book; a vision of God, a hope for man, and an inspira- 
tion to righteousness which are evidently divine. As the worshiper in 
the temple would observe the art and structure of the carven beams of 
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cedar and the vork on the tops of the pillars all the more attentively 
because the wutified the house of his God, so the man who has a 
religious fait] the Bible will study more eagerly and admiringly the 
literary for f the Book in which the Holy Spirit speaks forever. We 


shall do well to consider appreciatively the poetical element in the 
Psalms, The comfort, help, and guidance that they bring to our spir- 
itual life will not be diminished but increased by a perception of their 
exquisite form finish. Ifa king sent a golden cup full of cheering 


} 


cordial to a weary man, he might well admire the twofold bounty of the 


royal gift The beauty of the vessel would make the draught more 
grateful and refreshing. And if the cup were inexhaustible, if it filled 
itself anew as ‘ as it touched the lips, then the very shape and 
adornment of it would become significant and precious It would be an 
inestimable p sion, a singing goblet, a treasure of life.”’ The Psalms 
ire great with ‘*‘ ar tense love of nature, a passionate sense of the 
beauty ot ! I exultant joy in God.” 
Eph s I t y Read on the Epistle of Saint Paul to tl E} 

sians By | HANDLEY C. G. Mow Le. D.D.. Norrisian Professor of D 

ity, Fell st. Catherine’s College, et 12m0, pp 41. New York A. « 

Arn | loth, $1.7 

For their reverent spirit, evident scholarship, and sensible exegesis 
th stu re to be commended From the Preface we learn that 
they complet ! f expository works upon the epistles written by 
Paul duri ] t Roman imprisonment Of the method followed 11 
his present w Dr. Moule writes: ‘‘ As in dealing with the epistles t 
*hilippi, C e, and Philemon, so with this to Ephesus, or more prop 
erly—as we sh to Asia, the author has sought, as his one aim, to 
exhibit sometl f the treasures of ‘ edification, exhortation, and com- 
for riged y the inspiring Master in the wonderful work of the 

pired servant. To this everything else has been subsidiary, alike 

the brief hist ind critical introduction and the occasional gram- 
matical discuss s. The highest aim of the interpreter has been to 
bring the reader into closer contact with the ‘ celestial letter’ itself, and 
with the mind 1 message of God in it.” 

God and the I und Other Sermon By DAvip JAMES BURRELL, D.D., Pastor 


of the Collegiate Chureh at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 

12mo, pp 0. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham Price, cloth, $1.50, 

The commendations we have pronounced upon previous volumes of 
Dr. Burrell’s sermons might well be repeated in the present instance. 
Few discourses read better. They are at once honest in exegesis, vivid 
in the portrayal of truth, pungent in appeal, and wide in their sweep 
of thought. The reader is insensibly reminded of the majesty of the 
ministerial office, and comes to feel in their perusal that the metropolis 
of the New World has few more earnest preachers than Dr. Burrell. 





